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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY, 


The snow fell over the moorlands and over the white-clad hills, 

It fluttered down through the valleys and upon the ice-bound rills 
But little cared gay young Maggie for cold or the blinding snow, 
As she clasped her fadeless burden with her cheeks and eyes aglow, 


She had been out in the forest where the pines and cedars grow, 
Where the summer birds sing sweetest and the clearest waters flow, 
But the singing birds had vanished, the bright waters murmured not, 
And where summer verdure flourished she beheld a wintry grot. 


Yet the grand old pines and cedars had kept to their robes of green, 
And the bonnie birds of winter mid the branches might be seen; 
Great flocks of dainty snow-birds knew and loved the shelter well, 
And their numbers on that morning seemed the snowstorm to foretell. 


Though the pretty bright-eyed creatures, when Maggie first drew near, 
Flew up among the branches with a look akin to fear, 
They could not long resist, I think, the glance of Maggie’s eye, 


When she stood among the cedars beneath the lowering sky. 


*Twas a very pretty picture, as the dark-eyed rosy girl 

Stood plucking the deep-green foliage with wind-swept cheek and curl, — 
While the snow-birds, won, I fancy, by her warbling low and sweet, 
Quite forgot their wonted shyness, and hopped tamely at her feet. 


Soon the dancing, floating snowflakes through the sheltering branches fell, 
And with evergreen down loaded our sweet Maggie left the dell. 

The rough wind blew out her garments, spread her curls upon the air, 

But e’en through the blinding snowflakes ber bright face beamed wondrous fair. 


On she went, still tightly clasping to her heart her load of green, 
Looking duwn to find her pathway, thinking not that she was seen, 
When a.clear strong voice called “ Maggie!” and her quick uplifted eyes 
Showed a world of tender feeling and of sweetly-pleased surprise. 


So we leave the two together, feeling sure they do not know 

Any difference ’twixt fair weather and a storm of blinding snow. 
Maggie’s Land and Maggie’s burden rested on the stronger arm 

through life to sbield from harm, 


A SCHOOL SCENE. 


The pretty engraving on the next page 
is a characteristic scene in a country school, 
which is taught by two sisters. The origi- 
nal painting, from which this picture is 
taken, was suggested by one of Crabbe’s 
simple tales, which has for heroines two sis- 
ters of widely different dispositions. These 

sisters, named respectively Jane and 
, are ladies of independent fortune, and 
are each engaged to be married when the 
story opens; but their united fortune is in- 


vested in a swindling bank, and is lost 
through its fatlure. Then the sisters discover 
the true characters of the men they have 
hitherto believed in. Jane, who isquiet and 
reserved, but possesses much strength of 
character, discards at once the mercenary 
lover who thinks more of ‘her possessions 
than herself, and I.ucy follows Jane’s ex- 
ample. But to Lucy, who is vain and frivo- 
lous, pretty and dashing, the blow séems 
even heavier than it does to her more prac- 
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Yieal sister. Not that she has deeper, keener Jane decides that something must be done, 
feelings, vt greater seusibility, but her tess as the two now have to earn their own live- 
stable wind aid shaltow ambitions leave her lilood, amd that to open a juvenile school 
Dut “litte fur sulace Wirea Use Wutet Uavel will be the most feasible plan forthe 
and gtitver ace gore, ent. Accordingly, in spite ef thre bugbcars 


herself to work with characteristic energy to 
gather a sufficient number of pupils. Her 
modest perseverance wins the approval and 
admiration of all her friends, and they 
readily assist her, so that in a short time she 
is in a position to commence her new career 
as a schoolteacher. In this Liity is to be 


assistant, though greatly to her distaste, and. 


our engraving presents them in the school- 
room, where their conduct seems to be as 
diverse as ever. Jane attends conscientiously 
| to the mental interests of the children con- 
fided to her care, and is represented sitting 
behind her table, book in“hand, earnestly 
engaged in hearing a class recite, but still 
' tot so much engrossed that she does not 
find time to. cast a mildly reproachful look 
at her idle sister, who cares very little 
whether the young ignoramus she is hearing 
has his Jesson or not. Lucy is thinking fret- 
fully and sorrowfully of her past grandeur 
and luxary, and as she gazes wearily at 
’ space, the slipshod urchin beside her is hav- 
ing his memory refreshed by the unrebuked 
whisperer in front of him. The only thought 
which she entertains that has the most dis- 
tant approach to interest in her scholar, is 
the fear that his none too clean garments or 
dasty shoes may come in contact with her 
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and qhbjections brought up by Luey, she sets. 


showy skirts. Hence she carefully draws 
them around her, displaying to their best 
advantage, in the act, her round bare arins, 
decked with heavy bracelets, and her taper 


hand. Evidently, this young lady is dressed 


for effect, and everything is secondary tu her 
Vanity and Jove of display. Her fine long 
tresses flow “free and unconfined,” ber white 
neck is bare, and there is an air of fashion 
about her attire, poor as ic is. 

What a contrast is Luey to Jane, who sits, 
with her own abundant dark hair tlosely 
gathered into the white cap, her neat priin 
kerchief over ber shoulders, and her whole 
bearing that of the steady puritanie tittle 
maiden whose first and last thought is to do 
her duty unflinchingly, at whatever sacrifice 
of her own ease and preferences! 

Evidently, Lucy does not despair wholly 
of bettering her condition by her own efforts. 
She does not believe that all the world is 
fike her reereant lover, who thought more of 
gold than of love, and goes on decking her- 
self out each day with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause, in the hope of winning a 
husband who wil: be able to support her as 
a lady, and give her the showy adornments 
her heart delights in. We leave them with 
the pred ction that they are not doomed to 
spend their days in a schovlroom. 


A SUMMER VILLA IN RUSSIA. 


The pi@ture on the next page fs a fine view 
of a summer palace of one of the Russian 
nobility, and compares favorably with similar 
residences in England and vther European 
continental countries. The Russian nobles 
are universally hospitable, and are distin- 
guished for their superior polish and elegance 
of manners. Many of them relish the society 
of literary men and artists. They generally 
keep great nambers of vassals in their honses 
as servants. The number of such retainers 
in some noble families exceeds all belief, 
amounting sometimes to about five hundred. 
They receive only a trifling pittance as 
wages, but that is quite enough for their 
wants, asthey are fed and clothed by their 
masters. Several Russian noblemen have 
recently distinguished themselves by their 
- attention to their estates, and by the efforts 
to introduce the improved processes and im- 
plements in use in more advanced countries. 


In some instances they have brought land- 
stewards and laborers from Germany. Lat- 
terly, also, many of the principal nobles have 
become extensive manufacturers, and some 
of the greatest manufacturing establishments 
in the empire are at present in their hands. 
The latter, indeed, are frequently carried on 
only during the winter, the peasants being 
employed in agriculture during the rest of 
the year. When, however, a nobleman es- 
tablishes a manufacture on a barge scale, and 
keeps it constantly at work, the peasauts are 
paid for their labor, and left to supply them- 
selves with necessaries, Some manufac- 
tares conducted jn this way have been emi- 
néutly successful; though it is hardly nec- 
essary to add that, if they be of the higher 
class. or require any peculiar skill, economy 
or attention, they are hotof a kind that can 
be successfully carried on by the agents of 
the noblemen. 
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The $lder a country is the more there can 
be said’ about it, as a matter of course, his- 
torically. The history of Egypt ewrbraces a 
vast number of years, and includes the ex- 
citing peenes of dynasty after dynasty of 
kings abd conquerors. Indeed, it seems to be 
80 emphatically a land of the past, that when 
we hear its name mentioned we are apt to 
reflect More upon vanished greatness than 
present interests. We seem to stand in the 
shadow of the pyramids, and look upon the 


_ countenance of the Sphinx, rather than to 


mingle with the noisy crowds of Cairo, or 
visit the abodes of the magnates of our own 
day. To ponder on the panorama of the 
past, as it sweeps befure us at the waving of 
the wand of imagination, glittering with all 
the bright colors of seeming reality, is very 
romantic, but to endure the noise, filth, and 
many disagreeables of bona fide Egypt is not 
so romantic, Let us be thankful, then, for 
imagination, which will kindly afford us 
most of the pleasures of sight-seeing, without 
the attendant disenchautments surrounding 
the real traveller, whose adventurous soul 
leads him to the golden sands and deep blue 
skies of Eg: pt the mysterious. 

The two engravings on pages 311 and 312 
give a good idea of Egyptian soldiers of differ- 
ent grades. The present peculiarities and 


_splendors of the land of the Pharaohs, how- 


ever, afford much pleasure to the spectator, 
and some of these we will endeavor to de- 
scribe. First among the curious sights which 


excite the wonder of a stranger are the per- 
formances of the snake-charmers, men who 
belong to the order of Rifaee Dervishes. 
These men claim that they can detect the 
presence of poisonous snakes if there be 
any lying perdu in the house, as is frequently 


the case in this hot country, and having dis- 
covered them, that they possess the power 


to draw them from their secret retreats. 
The inclined-to-be-incredalous lookers-on 
generally begin the scene by insisting that 
performers shall be subjected to a thorough 
search before they enter the house, to make 
sure that they have not fortified themselves 
with a convenient snake or two concealed in 
their caftan folds, or long loose drapery, or 
ia the full trousers which they wear. This 
scrutiny even goes so far that they are com- 
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pelled to leave their too deceptive apparel in 
a corner of the courtyard, and are made to 
roll up the Joose sleeves of their kamis, or 
shirts, so that no possible trickery can be 
used. We are not informed whether they 
ever make use of the expressfon, “ Jordan is 
a hard road to travel,” or not, in connection 
with this pulling off the coat and rolling up 
the sleeves, but they probably think some- 
thing at least equivalent to it. After all 
these preliminaries, the performers are at lasé 
permitted to enter the house, where they at 
once put on a mysterious expression, thump 
upon the walls and doors with a short palm- 
stick, whistle, make a chuckling noise with 
the tongue, and spit upon the earth, with the 
exclamation, “I adjure ye, if ye be above or 
below, that ye come forth; I adjore ye, by 
the most great name, if ye be obedient, come 
fourth; and if ye be disobedient, die! die!’ 
No matter how close an examination of the 
rooms may have before been made,after a few 
moments a snake is usually seen to drop on 
the ground from some place of concealment. 
lf any of the witnesses should be so impolite 
and unbelieving as to hint that the reptile 
thus discovered may not be venomous, the 
snake-charmer becomes extremely indignant, 
and will seize the snake, show its fangs, and 
then tear it to bits with his teeth, spitting 
out the fragments spitefully. The explana- 
tion of this seeming mystery, at least the 
only one that seems in the least satisfactory, — 
is, that as these men make snake-taming 


their business, live with them continually, 
and are not much given to cleanliness, their 
garments become saturated with the oil that 
is known to collect on the snake’s skin, and 
the creature is attracted by the odor, thinks 
it proceeds from a“snake and a brother,” 


or several of them, and 80, unsuspectingly, 


confidingly, sallies forth to exchange a 
friendly greeting. Guileless innocence is 
imposed upon the world over! 

Now we will turn oar attention to another 
scene: the celebrated menagerie and palace 
of Gezerah. Of this one visitor says, “ For 
luxurious splendor it exceeds anything Lever 
read of; a description of Aladdin’s Palace 
would be too tame.” This beautiful place is 
situated on the bank of the Nile, and, with 
its exquisite garden in the rear, forms a spot 
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of enchantment which the beholder leaves 
with regret. Outside, the style of architec- 
ture is Moorish, but is decidedly European 
in the interior. The first floor forms a series 
of large reception-rooms, the floors of which 
are formed of many-colored marbles, polished 
to the smoothness of mirrors, and the furni- 
ture of each apartment is of a differeut but 


exquisite design, A broad marble staircase. 
conducts to the second story, which contains 
the state ballroom, with floor composed of, 
small pieces of polished wood. At the left,:. 
as you ascend the stairs, is the suiteof,rooms. . 
designed expressly for the emperor.of Aus- 
tria. Here the walls are of quilted bluesatin, . 
and the frescoed ceiling is something admir-, | 
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able. Opetiing from the ballroom fs a small 
gem'éf 2 hung with flowered satin, 
with a Balcony suspended over the river. A 
Nietle further on is the kiosk, holding the’ 
dining-hall, magnificently furnished, 
where the chairs and tables are all heavily 
ornamented with gold. On one side of the 
kiosk i8 the elegant bath of the viceroy. The 
large basins are cut from solid blocks of mar- 
ble or alabaster. Next to the bath is a small 
retiring-room, with costly and luxurious di- 
vans inviting repose. All throughout the 


large enclosure, long-legged cranes, looking 
a$ though their legs would not support them. 
In one large cage, circular, and about fifty 
feet in diameter, by twenty-five feet high, is 
every variety of singing-bird, besides a bevy 
of quails and pheasants. 

An exquisite grotto adds to the attractive- 
ness of the spot. In évery little nook and 
corner is a fine large gaslight, and it is said 
that when the grounds and palace are light- 
ed, on the occasion of a ball or grand recep- 
tion, the effect is marvellous and beyond de- 
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kiosk are most exquisite specimens of Flor- 
entine mos ics. One table alone must have 
cost thousands of pounds. In the rear of the 
kiosk is a beautiful little lake, with large 
black and white swans floating about, and 
on the other side one can catch a glimpse of 
the harem. 

The collection of animals here is very fine, 
surpassing that of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, giraffes, panthers, 
elephants, hyenas, monkeys, birds of all va- 
rieties of plumage—from the ostrich down 
to the sparrow, not excepting a few braces 
of California quail—gazelles running in a 


scription, It is said the Gezerah Palace and 
grounds cost the viceroy over six million of 
pounds sterling, and the cost of keeping it in 
order exceeds a thuusand dollars a day. And 
yet, with all this lavish expenditure, he never 
lives there—a portion of his harem is there, 
and they go to Ghizeh on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, to give the public an opportunity to 
visit the grounds, those days being the only 
ones when a visitor can enter, aud then he 
must first procure a pass from his excellency 
Zacchi Hacha, the viceroy’s master of cere- 
monies; but this can be accomplished with- 
out much trouble. 
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FANUARY. 


The first. month of our year, named for the 
two-faced god Janus, to whom its first day, 
looking back upon the year that is past and 
forward to the future, was dedicated, was add- 
ed, together with February,to the former ten 
months of the year by Numa, It was not uni- 
versally regarded as the beginning of the year 
by the Latin Christians until the eighteenth 
century, the first day of March, or some oth- 
er date, being reckoned as the commence- 
ment of the year. On this page we give an 
allegorical picture of January, where the 
blazing fagots, the additional load of one boy, 
the shivering attitude of another, and the 
youthful skater and coaster at either side, 
well represent both the pleasures aud dis- 
advantages of this wintry month. 


dawned that the reverential people did mot 
proffer to him their supplications, and on 
New Year's day, sacrifices of cakes, barley, 
incense and wine were placed on twelve al- 
tars in his honor. Romulus is said to bave 
established the worship of Janus in Rome, 
aud Numa named the first month of , the 
year in his honor, and dedicated a covered 
passage near the Forum tohim. In this pas- 
sage, often called a temple in more modern 
times, was a statue of the god; the place 
had two entrances, both of which were kept 
open in time of war, and closed in time of 
peace. While the republic existed the tem- 
ple was but once closed, at the termination 
of the first Punic war, 241 B. C. 

_ This god was differently represented, some- 


The names of Janus and Jana, two an- 
cient Roman deities, are nothing more or less 
than corruptions or abbreviations of Dianus 
and Diana, and these divinities were usually 
held to be identical with the sun and moon. 
It was Janus who presided over the begin- 
hing of all things, and consequently this 
deity was invariably appealed to on all occa- 
sions. THe it was who ruled the commence- 
ment of the year and the seasons; he was 
the warder of heaven, and on earth the 
guardian god of gates and portsls. Did war 
ravage the land? It was through the mighty 
aid of Janus, who attended the Roman hosts 
and guarded them, that victory was won, 
In milder days of peace he was believed to 
dwell in the temple dedicated to him, and 
guard the city from harm. No morning 


times with two, and sometimes with four 
faces, and he was frequently called Bifrons 
aud Q-adrifrons. He often appeared in 
works of art, represented as bearing a staff 
or sceptre in his right hand, and a key in his 
left. 

Notwithstanding the severe cold which we 
inhabitants of the northern lands generally 
experience during the month of January, 
itis far from being destitute of attractions 
peculiar to itself. The reign of winter is 
fairly established, and the merry jingle of 
sleighbells, the sound of youthful laughter 
on the air, where the gay coasters glide over 
the smooth glittering crust, or the keen ring 
of the skater’s steel on the clear ice, testify 
to the pleasure to be derived from the sports 
of winter. 
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(HE ALPS. 


The engraving on the next page of a goat-’ 
herd winding his horn among the Alpine 
peaks iliustrates an oft-recurring scene in the 
life of the mountaineers. ‘The goats, obedi- 
ent to the call, are advancing down a defile, 
and some of them have already gaincd their 
master’s presence. Sure of foot and fleet as 
his‘own mountain goats, is the hardy Swiss 
peasant, to wliom the dangerous cliffs are as 
fawiliar as our own woodland walks to us, 
and the sublimity of the scenes among which 
this people dwell, would seem to have had 
its influence on the national character. The 
very air of the mountains inspires with 
thoughts of freedom and independence, 
The music of the shepherd’s pipe floating 
upon the clear air and winding through the 
hills to die away in the distance, is beauti- 
fully described in Manfred: 


“ Hark! the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the sounding 
herd; 
My soul would drink those echoes. Ah, that 
I were ; 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me!” 


The different ranges of the Alps have an 
average height of seven thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, and more than four hundred peaks 
tise above this elevation to the region of per- 
petual snow. The subdivisions of these moun- 
tainsinclude the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, 
which consist of two porvions, the first of 
which extends in asemicircle from the south- 
west extremity of the Alpine chain to the Col 
de Lauzania in Piedmont, and constitutes for 
forty-five miles the dividing line between that 
province and the county of Nice. The sec- 
ond part, designated as the Upper Maritime 
Alps, extends thirty miles, and ends on the 
southwest frontier of Piedmont, in the lofty 
peak of Monte Viso. Then come the Col- 
tian Alps, reaching in a triangular form, 
from Monte Viso to Monte Cenis; on one 
side lies the province of Turin, on another, 
Savoy, and on the third the department of 
Hautes Alps in France. These mountains ex- 
tend about seventy-five miles, and give rise to 


the Durance, Po, and a number of lesser 
streams. 

The Gravian Alps, which are the Gray 
Alps of the German geographers, reach from 
Mcut Cenis to the Col du Bonhomme, sixty 
miles, having Savoy on the west, and the 
provinces of Turin and Aosta on the east, 
and furnishing several tributaries to the Po 
and the Rhone. The Pennine Alps extend 
between Savoy and the Valais on one side, 
and Sardinia on the other, for seventy five 
niles, from the Col du Bonhomme to Monte 
Rosa. In this chain rise the three loftiest 
peaks in Europe; Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa 
and Mont Cervin. The Lepontine or Hel- 
vetian Alps include the chain distinguished 
as the Bernese Alps. They cover western 
Switzerland, extend on both sides of the 
Rhone, divide Lombardy from Switzerland, 
one branch ending at Monte Bernardino, the 
other reaching to, and uniting with the Jura 
mounts, north of Lake Genoa. This divis- 
ion of the Alps is the one most. visited, and 
affords the most Te mountain scen- 
ery in Europe. 

The Rhetian Alps commence at Monte 
Bernardino, and extend far along the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland, Italy and Germany, for 
two hundred and twenty-five miles, termin- 
ating at the northeast extremity of the Ty- 
rol. There are also the Noric, Carnic, Julian 
and Dinaric Alps. | 

The snow line for the whole Alps averages 
from eight to nine thousand feet in height. 
On the northern slope it is generally six or 
seven hundred feet lower than on the south- 
ern, No mention of the Alps would be com- 
plete without notice of the famous glaciers. 
We have said that there are more than four 
hundred peaks which rise beyond the line 
of perpetual snow; from these peaks a mass 
of partially-melted snow and pulverized ice, 
frequently of great quantity, descends into 
the valleys below. Being continually pressed 
forward by the accumulated ice and snow 
behind it, it moves onward with resistless 
force, sweeping along trees, rocks and houses, 
until it reaches a point where the sun’s rays 
are sufficiently powerful to melt the mass; 
then it forms the source of some great river. 
Not unfrequently these glaciers offer a sur- 
face comparatively smooth, being composed 
of pieces of ice varying in size from a pea 
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toa walaut, but they are often rent by huge 
fissures, impassable for travellers. The gla- 
ciersef Mont Blanc are the most wonderful 
of these reservoirs of the Alps, aid they 
cover an area of from ninety to one hundred 
square miles. The largest of these is the 
Mer de Glace, on the northern slope of the 
meonntain. it is fifteen miles long, from 
three to six in breadth, and frem eighty to 
one hundred and twenty-five feet thick. 

The whirlwinds of the Alps are remarkable, 
notonly on account of their violence which 
often causes the death of unfortunate trav- 
ellers, but also because they often set in mo- 
tion the fearful avalanche. The declivities 
are so precipitous that a very slight cause is 
frequently sufficient to move from its place 
amighty mass of snow and ice which gains 
force from its fall and destroys all that may 
come in its way, sometimes burying whole 
villages, felling large forests, and filling up 
river-beds. So slightly poised are these ter- 
rific avalanches ii some places that the least 
jar, like a footstep, the ringing of a small 
bell, or even the breaking of a stick will dis- 
lodge them, 

The following fine description of a storm 
among the Alps is doubtless familiar to our 
readers, but we will quote it, as it will bear 
to be re-read : 

“ Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of vature, whese vast walls 
Have pinuacled in clouds their snowy scalps 
And throved Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms-and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appalls, 


Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 
vain man below. 


“The sky is changed! and such a change! O 
night, 

And sterm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong 

Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 

Of adark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


“And this is in the night: Most glorious night! 

Thou wert ngt sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in the fieree and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black; and now the glee 

Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake’s 
birth.” 

Another interestiug phenomenon connect- 
ed with the Alps is the well-known optical 
illusion, caused by atmospheric conditions, 
like the mirage in the desert. Of these ap- 
pearances the most noteworthy is the famous 
spectre of the Brocken which is seen on one 
of the ‘summits of the Noric Alps. The 
ascentof Mont Blane was first achieved by 
Paceard in 1786, and the feat is now quite 
often performed by adventurous travellers. 


THE BANKSIA AUSTRALIS. 


Among the vegetation of Australia, so nu- 
merous in its va#feties and singular in its 
character of form and habit, there is nothing 
more peculiar and more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the scientific than this subject of our 
illustration. The Banksia Australis is a 
species of the palm that bears a seed-cone of 
most wonderful formation, in which the seed 
is protected, till it is fully ripe, and when ma- 
tured the seed vessels open simultaneously, 
as seen in the engraving. It is a curious il- 
lustration of the completeness with which 
nature manages her productions. And yet 
we sometimes weuder at this care, because 
the article’ so guarded often appears to be 
alwgether unworthy of such protection. 


These seeds are in point. What did nature 
suppose any one would want these things for 
that she should be thus particular? She shows 
the same care here for the most ridiculous 
things, while she allows the strawberries and 
cherries to go unguarded, admitting not only 
destruction to the berries, but harm to the 
birds that get in the way of the death-deal- 
ing iron while stealing them. Now if Na- 
ture, instead of expending her energy and 
ingenuity upon such trifling and useless 


things as these, should turn her head tosome © 


mode of protecting choice fruit, it appears 
to us she would give far greater general sat- 
isfaction, and would doubtless receive a'vote 
of thanks from every horticultural society in 
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The Banksia Australis. 


the world. But nature is capricious, and 
will not be turned from a purpose long pur- 
sued, and therefore feeling our Ittle’ influ- 
ence, we refrain from pressing the matter. 
Nature, besides, in this sets a very poor ex- 
ample, for she plainly instils the lesson 
through her work, in instances like this, 
that genius and industry may be prostituted 
to the production of that which is worth- 
less, or that may serve merely as an orna- 
ment on a specimen in a cabinet, She is 
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branches while taking a roonday rest, and 
kangaroos jump thirty feet by the aid of their 
tuils,and can keep up such leaps until they 
tire out the fastest horse. Even therbush- 
rangers are more cruel. than other men; for 
the murderous villains spare no one, mot 
even a comrade, when they need food, or 
wish to cover up. their trails from the. pur- 
suit of armed policemen. Cases: have been 
known where.a whole gang of bushrangers 
were exterminated through starvation. The 
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eht enongh to do better than thus trifle away 
her time and give occasion for comment of 
this ‘sort. The justness of the complaint, 
however, is manifest in every denuded cherry- 
tree and strawberry-bed. 

But Australia is a land of wonders and 
contradictions, Leaves of trees in that 
country walk when they wish to promenate, 
stones roll over and over until they feel 
tired of such fun, when they ‘stop and rest 
another freak’prompts thein to “roll 
‘on.” Fish climb trees, and repose on the 


wretches did not dare to venture near a 
sheep station, and so they killed one another 
for food. The weakest suffered first, and 
when but two were left alive there was a 
struggle to see which should keep awake the 
longest, for the wretches did not dare to 
trust each other. Suspicion haunted their 
minds, and they watched every motion. But 
nature at length prevailed, and one fell 
asleep. He never awakened, for his comrade 
brained him with an axe, and theu gave him 


self up to the police, 
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The distinguished American merchant, 
Amos Lawrence, of whom we give a reli- 
able fikeness on this page, was born in Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts, April 22d, 1786. After 
a short attendance at school and at the Gro- 
ton academy, the subject of this sketch took 
the place of clerk in a country store in Dun- 
stable, as his health at that time would not 
allow of his assisting his father and broth- 
ers in the cultivation of their farm. In the 
course of a few months he entered on an ap- 
preaticeship to a Mr. Brazer, the proprietor 


of a large “ variety store” in Groton, and 
before two years had expired he possessed 
the control of the whole establishment, and 
the perfect confidence of his employer. He 
went to Boston in April, 1807, at the close 
of his time as apprentice, with the sum of 
twenty dollars in his possession. Lis object 
was to obtain credit, as he intended to com- 
mence business in Groton in company with 
a fellow-apprentice; but he was offered a 
clerkship in Boston, and concluded to accept 
it. A few months after his employers failed, 
and he entered into business as a dry-goods 
merchant, on his own responsibility. By the 
exercise of much care and a compreliension 
of the future not often seen in one of his 


youth, he passed safely through the trying 
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time for the business community that fol- 
lowed the passage of the embargo act, and 
established the foundation for his own future 
prosperity and that of many of his relatives. 

January ist, 1814, Amos Lawrence formed 
a partnership with his brother Abbot, who 
had previously been his clerk for five years, 
which lasted until the death of the former. 
The brothers were very successful in their 
business enterprises, and added much to 
their wealth by assisting to establish manu- 
factures in New England. But Amos Law- 


rence was by nature generous, and the 
claims of his business upon his time, the 
sacrifice he was compelled to make of his 
inclinations in order to attend to it, were 
distasteful to him. After a. severe fit of 
sickness in 1831, he was forced to give up 
active occupations, and devoted the rest of 
his life to deeds of benevolence, which have 
rarely been equalled, On the first day of 
the year 1820, he began to keep au aceount 
of his charities, and continued it till his 
death. He disbursed, in that time, $630,000 
in gifts. of benevolence. His biographer, in 
Hunt's “Lives of American Merchants,” 
says; “Nearly five sixths of this amount 
were given during the last eleven years. of 
his life, From 1842 to 1853 he gave $525,000 
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for such purposes. The preceding thirteen 


Years, from 1828 to 1843, he expended in 


this way $114,000. [tis but reasonable ‘to 
suppose that during the twenty-two years 
that elapsed between the date of his “eom- 
mencing business in Boston and the close of 
1829, the amount of his benefactions was 
more than the sum necessary to make 
$700,000.” 

To Williams College Mr. Lawrence gave 
about $40,000; to the academy at Groton, 
now named the Lawrence Academy, $20,000; 
Wabash College, Kenyon College, and the 
theological seminary at Bangor, Maine, were 
benefited by him. Ile distributed books in 


libraries, sending them to literary, institu- 
tions and worthy private individuals. He 
founded and supported for some time a 
child’s infirmary in Boston, and gave $10,000 
towards the completion of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. THis private donations were count- 
less, and many of the needy, such as poor stu- 
dents, ministers and widows, were blessed by 
his generosity. The health of Mr. Lawrence 
was very delicate after his retirement from 
business, but he did not falter in the course 
he had taken, and both his last letter and 
the final entry in his diary relate to gifts of 
charity. He died in Boston, December 3ist, 
1852. 


RANGOON, BURMAH. 


The village of Rangoon, or Yangoun, of 
which we give an engraving on page 320, 
was formerly a notable place, but was de- 
stroyed by fire in June, 1852, by command of 
Moh-Noh, then the governor and viceroy of 
the province. It was fired voluntarily, like 
Moscow, in view of the English army, which 
was prepared tocapture it. The inhabitants, 
numbering eighty thousand, withdrew to the 
interior of the empire, determined never to 
bow to any rule but that of their own native 
and hereditary chiefs. The celebrated pago- 
da of Shoe-dagon, which is of great antiquity, 
is seen in the engraving, rising in the dis- 
tance. It is said to be the most revered of 
all the pagodas in Chiu-India, Its origin is 
dated by the Burmese as far back in legend- 
ary antiquity as the first transmigration of 
the god Godama, or Gautamas, who is 
adored in the isle of Ceylon under the name 
of Buddha, and was the founder of the Budd- 
hist religion. 

Very littie is known of the early history of 
Burmah. The empire was most powerful in 


the eleventh century, when Pegu was the | 


capital. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the stage was divided into several 
small dependent provinces, which warred 
with each other. In 1554, when the king 
Tshen-byoo Myayen captured Ava, he was 
conqueror of the whole of the valley of the 
Irrawaddy, and had subdued Siam. Several 
changes in the government followed, and 
finally Alompra, the founder of the present 
royal line, who died in 1760, again 

the kingdom to something like its tine 
power and splendor. The British, however, 


have taken from it its most fertile and vale- 
able provinces. 

Burmah is governed in a purely despotic 
manner, and the king, who, among other 
titles, has that of “lord of life and death,” 
sentences his subjects to imprisonment, fines, 
torture or death, as he pleases. The details 
of the government are administered by the 
council of state, which has for chief officer 
the heir-apparent to the crown, or, if no heir 
has been named, a prince of the blood royal. 
Usually the council is composed of four 
ministers, who, instead of having separate 
and distinct departments and duties, as with 
us, act wherever chance directs. These 
ministers also form a high court of appeal, to 
which suits are brought for final sentence. 
They have, beside, the power to decide indi- 
vidually on cases not carried before the 
whole council. They retain ten per cent of 
the property disputed about as their fees, 
and consequently possess very fine incomes 
from this source alone. 

The provinces bordering on China present 
the singular sight of a population existing 
quietly under two governments; the Chinese 
and Burmese take an equal share in the con- 
firmation of governors for these places, but 
with great wisdom usually agree upon the 
same candidates. 

The Burmese are sald to be very indulgent 
to foreigners, a8 to their religion. This tol- 
eration, however, does not extend to their 
own people, who are prohibited, under the 

penalties, from recreancy to their 
early faith. The customs of the Burmese 
are sometimes peculiar, The most of them 
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chew betel, and even the 
children smoke. ‘Two 
meals a day is the rule, 
at an early hour in the 
morning and in the even- 
ing. The food is served 
on trays in red lacquered 
plates and diminutive 
cups. The use of spoons 
is not ignored, neither is 
that of fingers; knives 
and forks are among the 
unknown mysteries, The 
superstition of the people 
is manifested by consult- 
ing the stars, believing in 
lucky or unlucky times, 
wearing amulets, and 
many other similar obser- 
vances. 

In personal appearance 
the Burmese resemble 
the Mongolians more 
than the Hindoos. They 
are of low stature, well- 
formed and active; their 
complexion is, brown, but 
never very dark,and they 
have coarse black hair, 
and more beard than the 
Siamese. A traveller 
‘among them says they 
are frank, alive to the 
ridiculous, quite quick- 
witted, not very patriotic, 
but exceedingly fond of 
their homes and families. 
They are not greatly prej- 
udiced against foreigners, 
and acquire pew arts 
quite readily when it does 
not require much mental 
‘exertion. Sharp in trade, 
they possess a good deal 
of a certain species of en- 
terprise, are moderate in 
eating gnd drinking, but 
cannot endure much, and 
have more cunning and 
shrewdness than courage. 
They have calmly borne 
the eruelties of their dif- 
ferent kiugs, and though 
they are not by nature 
liars and deceivers. they 
are unreliable boasters. 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 
BY sans. R. 
PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


RS. LEMANTHA DAWLEY had, 

M rather reluctantly, it is true, but 

still she had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ogilvie was in love. There was no 
other way to account for the existing state 
of affairs, which, it must be confessed, were 
but little improvement on former times. If 
he had been odd, and abrupt, and “ difficult,” 
as she called it, before, now he was much 
worse, with his changeful moods and humors, 
which always were the exact reverse from 
what one was authorized five minutes before 
to expect. For instance: 

Mr. Ogilvie had come home from the Dev- 
eraux presentation in, for him, a state of 
beatitude. That pleasant frame of mind had 
continued through the following morning, 
but upon coming home at noon, Mrs. Dawley 
discovered by certain distinct signs that the 
wind was “east,” very decidedly, too. Some 
women might have tried such little lures as 
delicate viands and easy lively conversation, 
or bits of gossipy news, but Mrs. Dawley 
knew better than to cast her pearls before 
swine; she was too certain they would turn 
and rend her. The dinner was eaten in 
stately silence—a sort of mechanical perform- 
ance induced by astern sense of duty, but 
not particularly enlivening to the mind. 

If Paul Ogilvie was in love, he was unlike 
most lovers, for, instead of haunting Rose 
Hil), he kept away several days, and neither 
grew thin nor pale, nor gave any other of the 
outward conventional signs in such cases 
made and provided. Business seemed to 
have driven Miss Mordaunt quite out of his 
mind. But, however, it seemed he did occa- 
sionally think of her; though very quietly,and 
altogether differently from the way he had 
felt the night ef the party. Something about 
her rich glowing tropical beauty bewildered 
and intoxicated his senses. A subtile force 
which he could not explain attracted and 


‘held him. She seemed, somehow, a part of — 
himself, belonging to him by right. With . 


‘this feeling strong upon him, he had asked 


her, as they stood a moment alone when the 


_guests were taking their departure, to ride 


down the river to a little village she had de- 
sired to see, and mentioned several times. 
She had given a ready assent, but when he 
called for her, or called rather to see at what 
hour she would be ready, she was away, and 
did not return until nearly noon, as he took 
care to observe. Ie was more vexed and 
angry than disappointed. Since then, away 
from the mesmerism of her presence, and 
immersed in other cares and interests, he 
had grown almost indifferent in his thoughts 
of her. 

He had taken occasion to ride by the little 
cottage in the valley several times. Not 
from any particular interest he felt in the 
inmates, but because it was very peaceful 
and pleasant there, and calmed the fever of 
struggle constantly going on in his sovi. 
Why should he take more interest in the 


‘Havilands than any other of the numerous 


poor people he knew, he said, half angrily, 
in answer to some secret voice in his heart 
which would not be still? They were living 
comfortably, that was enough. But still the 
pale spiritual face of the boy he saw some- 
times looking out from a tangle of woodbine 
as he rode past, rose up constantly before 
him. If the boy died would he be quite 
blameless? Pshaw! children and grown 
people, surrounded by every ease and luxury 
wealth could procure, died in scores daily. 
Riding home just at dusk full of these 
thoughts, he came upon Mark Gregory. The 
young man’s face brightened at sight of him. 

“I have been trying to see you for a week, 
Mr. Ogilvie,” he said, a little thrill of feeling 
in his tones. “I know who to thank for my 
increase of salary.” 

“Pardon me, but I rather doubt it. And 
if you do, don’t thank the man when you 
find him. He doesn’t deserve it, for ten to 
one he is a scoundrel himself.” 

“ No, he is not; I’ll wager my life on that!’ 
Mark interrupted. “I know you don’t lke 


‘thanks, Mr. Ogilvie, but if you only knew 
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how that hclped us! and how the boys throw 
up their hats and cheer whenever your name 
is mentioned; and how the quick tears will , 
spring to my poor mhotter’s efes+" 
“Gregory!”’ Ogilvie interrupted, sternly, a 
strange look of pain shadowing his face. 


“Pardon me, but my heart was too full to. 


keep silent.” Then, lowering his voice, he 
asked, a little hesitatingly, “ Have you heard 


anything said about Mr. Deveraux? anything 


concerning his financial affairs, I mean ?” 

Nothing.” 

“ He is paying out a good deal of money, I 
understand.” 

“I suppose it is his own ?” 


“I believe it is generally understood to be,” 
What is his salary 2” 


“ Three thousand dollars a year. Five hun- 
dred dollar horses and organs run up fast, 
though, you know.” 

“T detest a gossip, Gregory!” Ogilvie in- 
terrupted, sharply. And giving his horse a 
sharp cut, he galloped away. 

Mark Gregory's face involuntarily red- 
dened, but he smiled a moment after. “I 
should be a fool to be angry with my best 
friend!” he said; “and I expected some- 
thing of the kind, but I felt it a duty I owed 
him to give him a word of warning, I don’t 


much expect he will heed it, but time will 
tell the story.” 


Paul Ogilvie rode home at a breakneck 
speed. His brain seemed on fire, and he 
stopped at the well and bathed his face, but 
the fever still burned on. 


“T shall not be down again to-night,” he 


said, opening the door into the sitting-room. 

“Supper is ready,” Mrs. Dawley said, ris- 
ing and coming forward. 

But he shut the door in her face and went 
up the stairs; not smiling, with snatches of 
love songs on his lips, but wearily and slowly, 
as if worn out with some bitter struggle or 
sorrow. 

“Coals of fire!” he said, bitterly, sinking 
wearily in achair. generous and deserv- 
ingof thanks! What right have I to be gen- 
erous ?” he interrupted himself. “And what 
right have I to despise and suspect others, 


and listen as I did—for I did listen, eagerly. 


too—to hints of his honesty, with this load of 
wrong on my own conscience? I have not 
stolen, I have not cheated any man in way 
of dealing. I have been generous, though, 
thank Heaven! Nobody knows it—I have 
taken goed care of that. And more, what 
right had I to condemn her and cast her off?” 
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He buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. After a few moments he arose, care- 
fully drew. the curtains and turned on the 


"Phen he went to a*heavy old fashioned 


desk, unlocked it, let down the little baize- 
* covered leaf, and sitting down before it, drew, 
one,after another from the narrow “ pigeon- 
holes ” above, slips of narrowly-folaed papers, 
tied with soiled and faded pink tape. The 


papers were creased and yellow, and some of 


them were dated before his birth, but he read 
them with a fierce absorbing interest, some- 
times uttering little angry exclamations, but 
generally with a grim stern face aud com- 
pressed lips. 


But by-and-by he came toa little square 
package. The paper looked newer and fresher, ° 


and bore lesser traces of handling. This was 
tied with green ribbon in a careless bungling 
knot, as if the hand which tied it trembled. 

“Sixteen years ago!’ he exclaimed, bit- 
terly; “and I have neveropened it since that 
bitter, bitter night, when the pride and hope 
of my yeung manhood went down, crushed 
under this terrible weight which has embit- 
tered all my subsequent life.” 

He unfolded the paper, revealing a closely 
written letter—ah, how well he remembered 
every word of it!—the picture of a woman’s 


face framed in purple velvet, a lock of long 


jetty hair coiled about a small richly-chased * 
gold locket. He unclasped the locket and 
looked long and steadily at the face he re- 
membered so well—his father’s face. The 
tense lines about his mouth softened a little. 
He had loved his father passionately; he 


could not, even with his present knowledge, 
guite bring himself to hate him. The old 
days would come back—the old days of hap- 
py ignorance, when he believed in himself 
and all the world. He got up and walked 
the floor, the old struggle between a strongly 
sensitive conscience and the Ogilvie honor 
and pride warring again in his heart. Alas, 
how many such battles had been fought in 
these sixteen years! 

By-and-by he came and sat down again. 
The pictured face, with its rich shading of 
glowing purple, seemed to annoy him. He 
pushed it away impatiently, when his hand 
caught in the little shred of glossy black 
hair. He tried to shake it off, but it clung to 
his hand and coiled itself about his fingers. 
How soft and lustrous it was! Involuntarily 
he lifted his hand and laid it against his own. 
The little oval mirror in the desk revealed 
the perfect likeness between them both in 
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texture and shading. He reached over and 
drew the picture towards him, gazing stead- 
fastly into the glorious bewildering eyes, 


which, as he gazed, seemed to melt, and soft- 


en, and implore. Gradually the hardness 
died out of his face, the stern look from his 
eyes. 

“Poor mother! O, my poor wronged and 
sinning mother!” he said, huskily, his lips 


trewbling like a grieved child’s, “O, why is 


this bitter wrong and disgrace entailed upon 
me? I was pure in heart aud desire. O, 
why are the sins of the parents visited upon 
the children? Why am I bound by them in 
this humiliating way?” And again, like a 


eaged lion he paced back and forth in his 


chamber, battling with himself, half angry 
half defiant, shrinking from breaking his 
faith with the dead—utterly and wholly 
wretched. 

Affairs at Rose Hill were outwardly un- 
changed. Mrs. Deveraux got no better nor 
apparently worse, either in body or spirit. 
She was still neglected and uncared for, and 
made it a point to repeat it to every one who 
came in, and to Tessa a dozen times a day. 
One gets accustomed to anything, which is 
the only way I can account for the sweetness 


with which Tessa bore her mother’s com- 
plaints and reproaches, For I hold that no 


one is quite asaint while yet in the flesh, 
and I have no desire to make Tessa appear 
one. She was, however, naturally sweet- 
tempered and unselfish. But she had avery 
keen sense of right and wrong, and was 


sometimes, her father thought, disagreeably 


firm in her opinions. For instance: 

Mr. Deveraux had hired a gardener ata 
salary of $500 a year, and sent him to Teresa 
for instructions. She declined giving any 
until she had consulted with her father. 
The result of that consultation was that the 
man was discharged after one week, and 
Tim, assisted by Tessa, did the work he was 
engaged to do, 

The’ secret of it all was, Tessa had learned 
the amount of her father’s salary. It had 
frightened and sickened her at first, for with 
little effort she counted up nearly that which 
had been expended in less than six months. 
But her strong sense of right roused her to 
effort. No one should lose a penny by them, 
she said, resolutely, and set herself to the 
work of retrenchment with a will. She ex- 
‘pected her father was largely in debt; those 
debts must be paid as speedily as possible. 

But in spite of all her watchfulness and 


careful economy little daily extravagances 
would creep in. Sometimes urged on by her 


mother, 0 whom it would be worse than 
useless to tell the truth, but oftener by her 


father’s characteristic indulgence of his own 
luxurious tastes, latterly not expended so 
much on himself as on Miss Mordaunt. 

It was a sore strait in which this eager lit- 
tle economist was placed. All her life long 


she had listened and deferred to her father, 


carefully removing everything which might 
by any possibility offend or annoy,’so that 
his home-life might be as pleasant and care- 
free as possible. If all her efforts had passed 
unrecognized and unappreciated, she never 


sulked, or got disheartened, or brooded over 
it, but kept on, happy in doing it. But 


now other’s rights must be considered, and 
so very gently and quietly she said to him, 
one day after he had brought home a ten 
dollar fan to Helen: 

“We mustn’t be extravagant in little things, 
dear father—not at least till we get rich,” 

“Tam my own master, thank you. I have 
yielded to your demands once; I beg leave 
to manage my own affairs in future,” he re- 
plied, in the smoothest of voices, but with a 
sudden glitter in his eyes. 


“T only want to help you, father, I am 


willing to forego any personal gratification” 
“Will you please then to keep silence?” 
he interrupted. “ If I am in need of advice, 
I will ask it.- And now we will drop the 
subject.” 
A few moments after she heard him telling 


Helen in the hall that Ogilvie was coming ap 


that evening, and laughingly jesting upon 
the sudden neighborliness he had developed. 

Tessa came to a sudden resolution; she 
would make a confidant of Helen. It was 
not a pleasant thing to do; she might mis- 
understand her motives, and think her nig- 
gardly or jealous. She had, too, a fair share 
of pride, and this revealing of private affairs 
to one who was a comparative stranger was 
very unpleasant. She would do it very eaa- 
tiously, she reselved, only just hinting re- 
motely at theirembarrassments in as careless 
a way as possible, ‘The opportunity seemed 
to court her improvement, for Helen came 
in almost immediately with a proposition to 
attend a gay sailing party, who were going to 
charter a steamer and go down to Hudson 
for a day or two, and possibly to Porgh- 
keepsie. 

“ Your father is going, and soam I. Come, 
Tessa, it willdo you good. Do you wow I 
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fancy you are looking just a little ill, or tired, 
or both ?” 

“O no,I am not ill,” Tessa said, hastily. 
She had a morbid fear of being thought ill, 
and resorted sometimes to the little harmless 
deception of pinching her cheeks to bring 
the color into them, lest some one should 
notice their paleness and remark upon it. 

“Well, you are tired then. Come to look 
at you, you do look worn and anxious. I 
am sure, I don’t wonder.” And she glanced 
meaningly towards Mrs. Deveraux’s room. 

“O, 1 don’t mind,” said Tessa, coloring 
ever so faintly. This sharp criticism of her 
looks disturbed her. 

“But you will go?” Helen persisted. 

“No, I think not. Please not think me 
penurious, but these trips are expensive, and 
just now I don’t think I had better.” Her 
cheeks did not lack for color now. 

“ Tessa,” Helen said, coming close to her, 
“Tam glad you said that, because it makes 
it easier for me to ask a question that I have 
not dared to ask, lest you might be offended. 
You will not think me impertinent ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T hardly know how to put it now,” she 
said, hesitatingly. 

“Do you wish to know if we are as rich as 
we seem ?” 

“That is it, exactly. Or at least I want 

to know if your father is very rich.” 
' Iam afraid not. Papa never would be 
very rich; he has too luxurious tastes. I 
wish he was, these things seem to be such a 
necessity to him.” 

“As they are to me,” Helen said, quickly. 

_ “IT suppose we all, at least all women, like 
beautiful things,” Tessa said, gently. 

“And that is why so many marry to get 
them. Tessa, do you know I am going to 
marry Paut Ogilvie? I mean, of course, if he 
asks me,” she added, with a laugh that had 
a curious jarring sound in it. 

Tessa looked out of the window before 
replying, then said, slowly: 

“Not from any such motive as that, I am 
sure.” 

“O,of course not. Only it is something 
worth taking into the account, you know,” 
she replied, picking a rose to pieces indus- 
trieusly, and scattering the perfumed petals 
over the table. 

“TI never should take it into the account,” 
Tessa said, with some warmth. 

“No, I don’t think you would. If Mr. 
Ogilvie.should ask you to marry him to-day, 
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you would be very sure to decline. I should 
not! There is where you and [differ. I am 
not as geod as you; I see it myself.” 

Tessa was leaning out of the window, try- 
ing to reach a spray of honeysuckle; it 
eluded her, and she did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“T hope you are not too much shocked to 
answer,” Helen said, after a little silence. 

“At the thought that I am better than 
you ?” she asked, securing at last the refrac- 
tury vine, and looking flushed and heated by 
the exertion. 

“Not that, exactly. I den’t want you to 
think teo badly of me, though,” she said, 
wistfully. 

“Dear Helen, I do not think badly of you 
atall. I have more faith in you than you 
have in yourself, for I do not believe the un- 
pleasant things you insinuate of yourself,” 
Tessa answered, earnestly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae important question had been asked 
and answered. How it had been asked, Paul 
Ogilvie could not have told an hour after- 
wards; but how it had been answered, Miss 
Mordaunt knew perfectly. She had decided 
on her answer too long beforehand to feel 
any particular excitement concerning it. He 
was conscious of a curious sense of fascina- 
tion, which he struggled against a little, and 
then yielded to. She was close beside him, 
her breath was in his face, her bewildering 
eyes uplifted to his, her red smiling lips 
temptingly near—and, Paul Ogilvie was a 
man, a man, too, with strong passions. 

If there was any planning to bring about 
just this effective little tableau, he never sus- 
pected it. He only knew that he was irre- 
sistibly drawn and attracted to this girl as 
he had never been to any one before, and in 
a moment of vague delirium he had said the 
word that sealed their destiny. He did not 
regret it afterwards, but still, it was a bond 
—abond that chafed just a little, and made 
him irritable and capricious. Indeed, I 
doubt if there was ever a more capricious 
lover. The lion was not half tamed, and 
shook his chains and roared fearfully some- 
times. Helen dubbed him Bluebeard, and 
laughed at his humors, but Tessa looked 
grave, and wished he would be more like the 
old friend she used to know before Miss Mor- 
daunt caine. Not that he was ever ungra- 
cious towards her, for he was not. But then, 
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he had little opportunity, for Tessa’s cares 
increased with every day, and it was rare now 
to find ber at liberty. There had been two 
servants in the house, she had discharged 
one and taken a large portion of her labors on 
herself. Her father was not quite well, either, 
and that troubled her, He grew old so fast 
that it startled her. His hair showed thick 
threads of silver here and there, and six 
months before she had looked in vain for 
one. It was his indebtedness which weighed 
upon him, she was sure, and she conjured 
up hosts of impracticable plans for his relief. 

But there were moments sometimes when 
the girl’s owa heart would assert itself; mo- 
ments when she could not cover up by any 
device of toil or care the truth that stood up 
and confronted her. Of course you all know 
what it was, because I could not, and write 
the truth of her, quite conceal it from the 
shrewd eyes that see through all an author’s 
little attempts at mystification at a glance. 
But I may certainly be excused from trying 
to shield her, from a natural sympathy for 
the sex to whom it is a disgrace to love un- 
sought. A man loves, and there is a fair 
tield tor him to woo; but a woman has noth- 
ing to do but to let « 


“ Concealment like a worm in the bud, 
Gnaw on ber damask cheek.” 


Teresa Deveraux, though, was by no means 
a “lovelorn damsel.” She had too many 
outside cares and duties to find much time 
for sentimental regrets, and too good sense 
to indulge in them, if she had. Since her 
childhood Paul Ogilvie had been her ideal of 
strong, rugged, incorruptible manhood. She 
respected him more than any man she ever 
knew, and insensibly came to love him also. 
She loved him now. She knew very well 
that she always should. The growth had 
been too long, and was too much a part of 
her life, to expect to ever quite cast it out, 
But she could control and subdue it toa 
warm and friendly regard, after a little time, 
she said, and this business she set herself 
resolutely to perform as soon as she found he 
was to marry Helen. 

It was a dull sultry August afternoon, with 
distant mutterings of thunder and occasional 
dashes of rain. Such days had a terribly de- 
pressing effect on Helen Mordaunt. She bore 
this one until longer endurance seemed im- 
possible, 

“ Tessa,” she exclaimed, throwing dowa a 
novel she had been trying to read for the last 


hour, and of which she could not have told 
three words, “I believe I am_ petrifying! 
Just touch my hands.” 

“They are like ice, and your face—why, 
you are positively ghostly!” Tessa cried, ris- 
ing hastily. “Let me get you sometling 
hot; why didn’t you speak before ?” 

“No, I don’t want anything. Where is 
Tim? I want Firefly.” 

“But you will not ride feeling as you do 
now ? besides, it rains—look there ;” pointing 
to the great drops flattening themselves 
against the window-pane, 

“Nonsense! I am not afraid of a little 
rain, Yes, am going. to ride off this lassi- 
tude, I don’t care, though, if 1 take a glass 
ef wine,” she said, rubbing her hands. “[ 
don’t know as I can hold the reins unless [ 
do.” 

Tessa poured out the wine and she swal- 
lowed it mechanically. By-and-by Tim came 
round with Firefly, but instead of springing 
lightly to the saddle as was her wont, she 
waited fer Tim to lift her in. 

“Tm afraid you’re not just right to go 
alone, miss,’”’ Tim said, looking anxiously, 

“TL wish you wouldn’t go, Helen,” Tessa 
said, coming down the steps. “ { am afraid 
some accident will happen to you” 

“] wish there would!” she exclaimed, with 
savage fierceness, the blood leaping in a tor- 
rent to her pallid face. “Goud-by. If any- 
thing happens, remember it is destiny.” And 
with an odd laugh, she rode rapidly away. 

John Haviland stood at a monstrous bin, 
superintending the filling of a heavy order 
for flour. A white dust filled the air, but 
lifting his eyes toward the window, he saw, 
rather dimly and imperfectly, but still plainly 
enough to set his heart in a fierce whirl,a 
Jet black horse with its ridengplinging to its 
long mane, the saddle swaying to aud fro 
and then falling to the ground. 

Afterwards, John Haviland had not the 
faintest recollection of how he made his exit 
from the mill, or passed over the intervening 
space of; ditch and morass to the high road. 
Only one thing of it all came back to him 
distinetly, and that was the deathly-white 
face that lay—O, so fearfully still!—against 
his breast, for the few brief moments before 
he laid it, with a sickening pain at his heart, 
on his mother's bed. 

“O mother!’ he cried, his voice sharp 
with agony. 

Mrs. Haviland looked up swiftly in his face. 
Her heart fell like lead. 
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“She is not dexd—the beautiful lady?” 


_ Roy said, in grave awe, creeping into the 


bedroom softly. 

“No, I think not. I think she is only 
stunned by the fall from her horse,” Mrs. 
Haviland replied. 

* Let me kiss her,mother. Isn’t she beau- 
tiful? I wish I could have her here always.” 
And he reached up with difficulty and laid 
his head caressingly against the unconscious 
one en the pillow. Even in that moment of 
anxiety and excitement Mrs. Haviland no- 
ticed that it was not whiter than her poor 
Roy's. 

It was only a few moments, and the lids 
fluttered, the breath came in faint puffs over 
the half closed lips, and with a strong shud- 
der and a faint sob of pain, Helen Mordaunt 
opened her eyes. She made a little weak 
effort to rise, and sank back with a low moan. 

* Lie quiet, my dear Miss Mordaunt,” Mrs. 
Haviland said, soothingly; “you will be bet- 
ter presently. You fell from yeur horse— 
the saddle-girth broke and he ran with you 
—and were a little stunned by the fall.” 

“ How came I here ?” 

* John saw you from the mill.” 

A faint ripple of pale pink crossed the 
white cheek, and died away, leaving it whiter 
than before. A little white blue-veined 
hand fluttered up and rested lightly on it. 
She smiled, turned her lips towards it and 
kissed it. 

“ Dear little Roy! Iam your patient now,” 
she whispered. She had always called him 
“her little patient,” when she had called 
there, and she had been there more than 
once or twice, or even thrice. 

“No,” he said, a little tone of regret in his 
voice, “ I think you are John’s patient. John, 
why don't @e come here?” he added, in a 
tone of grave rebuke. “ Miss Mordaunt will 
think you don’t care for her.” 

John could do no less than come forward 
then, but his heart beat so loudly he thought 
she must hear it, and he had an uncomfort- 
able consciousness that he was blushing as 
awkwardly as a schoolboy. He need not 
have been afraid, for the beautiful eyes were 
dim with unshed tears, and the fair face was 
averted. She reached out her hand to him, 

“Was I very near death ?” she asked, lift- 
ing her eyes, full of a still solemn awe, to his 
faee. 

“ Nearer than I like to think,” he replied, 
‘shuddering at the thought of the sharp jag- 
ged rock whose crucl edges were less than a 
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hand’s breadth from her forehead when he 
picked her up. 

“Tam glad I was not killed feeling as I 
did then,” she said, very gravely. “I don’t 
think I cared at the time—I—I was very 
nervous,” 

Something in her look or tone gave John a 
sweet sudden hope, and impulsively, losing 
for the instant all sense of poverty, all re- 
straint of reason, judgment and prudence, he 
stooped over, till his eager lips almost touched 
the beautiful half-averted face, and whis- 
pered passionately : 

“O Helen!—Miss Mordaunt, do you know 
what it would have been to me? how all the 
brightness and beauty of life would have 
gone out in a terrible darkness and despair? 
O my darling! how could I have lived ina 
world where you were not?” 

A sudden luminous fire leaped into the 
dark eyes, a soft flush crept into the pale 
cheeks, the full red lips grew tremulous and 
tender, and the bosom rose and fell in soft 
quick palpitations. 

“ Helen—my darling! I have loved you 
from that first meeting—loved you with all 
my might, mind and soul. Tell me that—” 

“Stop!” @he interrupted, putting out her 
hand with a fierce gesture.. “ Do you know 
what you are saying?” 

“J know”—the eager hope fading out of 
his face—“ that you are far above me, that I 
was presumptuous enough to dare—”’ 

“No, no,” she interrupted, impatiently, 
“not that. Iabove you? Look here, John 
Haviland !”—rising with sudden strength, 
and pushing the hair back from her temples 
as if its weight somehow oppressed her. “I 
have sold myself for ease, and luxury, and 
wealth. I would not tell you this, only I 
want you to see what a despicable creature 
Iam. It will help you to forget me, and cure 
you of the folly of loving ene so unwor.hy. I 
make no excuses for myself. I have done 
this thing premeditatedly and of my own 
free will. Now we will say no more about 
it. I do not consider it necessary to say that 
I trust to your honor not to repeat this.” 

A quick impatient rap interrupted the em- 
barrassing pause, and relieved Haviland of 
the necessity of replying. Before he reached 
the door it was opened, and Paul Ogilvie 
strode in, his face white with excitement. 

“Where is she?” he demanded, sharply. 

Mrs. Haviland touched his arm and point- 
ed to the bedroom. 

“ Heaven! dead!” he cried, staggering back, 
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It was no wonder he thought so, The. 


settled pallor of the face, the cldsed’ eyes, 
the unbound hair falling over the pillow, the 
limp nerveless hands crossed on the breast 
—all were the very semblance of death. 

“Hush!” And taking his arm, she drew 
him into the room. 

The closed lids lifted, and a fnint, scarcely 
perceptible shiver passed over the slight 
frame. 

“Telen! Thank Heaven!” he ejaculated, 
springing to her side, and arawing the white 
face to his bosom. 

Mrs. Llaviland came noiselessly out and 
drew the door together after her. 

“Mother!” Joln said, fiercely, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“It is his right, John,” she answered, 
gravely. “He is to marry Miss Mordaunt 
this autumn.” 

“TTe marry her!” his eyes flaming, 

“Hush, dear, Yes, I heard it to-day— 
the ramor—and now it is confirmed.” 

John turned abruptly, took his hat from 
the floor, where he had thrown it in the ex- 
citement of bringing in the unconscious girl, 
and through the pouring rain and fierce wind 
that had suddenly arisen, walked back tothe 
mill—walked slowly and absently, though all’ 
the time he was being drenched to the skin. 

A little spasm of pain contracted the calm 
patient face of Agatha Haviland. 

“To him who hath it shall be given,” she 
said, under her breath, striving bravely to 
choke down the feeling of bitterness that 
rose in her heart. 

Mr. Ogilvie came out then. 

“ Miss Mordaunt insists upon going imme- 
diately home,” he said, “though I do not 
think it hardly prudent.” 

“Prudent! Why, one would think that I 
was an invalkl of twenty years’ standing, like 
Mrs. Deveraux,” Miss Mordaunt cried, im- 
patiently 

Mrs. Haviland looked up in a mild sort of 
surprise. Miss Mordaunt stood in the door- 
way, her eyes gleaming, her cheeks a vivid 
crimson. It looked little less than a miracle 
to Mrs. Haviland, this change from apparent 
death to such glowing passionate life. “ It is 
love's miracle,” she said, with a sigh; “ poor 
John!’ Then she brcught out shawls and 
set herself quietly to getting Miss Mordaui:t 
ready for her ride home, battling hard with 
the nervousness and excitement that made 
her hands tremble woefully. 


Ogilvie stood by the window, apparently 
absorbed fii the contemplation of the storm, 
but a close observer might have seen by the 
restless eye and compressed lips that some- 
thing besides the war of the, elements dis- 
tnurbed his composure. 

Roy, who, in the last half hour’s excite- 
ment, had:been apparently forgotten, slipped 
unheeded from his little lounge, and slowly 
and painfully made his way across the room 
to where Ogilvie was standing. 

“You love her?” he whispered, just touch- 
ing the hand-upon the window-sill. 

Ogilvie started, then looking down into the 
wan face, and feeling suddenly drawn to- 
wards. it, asked, leaning over and speaking 
softly: 

“Why do you ask, my little fellow ?” 

“ Because J do,” he answered, simply. 

“And why do you love her?” 

“O, because [I cannot help it. I love all 
beautiful things, and she is so beautifull 
You see I am not well and strong like other 
boys,” he added, apologetically, “and I can 
do nothing but think, think, and get, what 
John calls, ‘morbid. Do you think it is 
morbid to think about heaven, and the great 
beautifal worlds where there is no pain, nor 
poverty, nor ugliness?” he asked, earnestly, 
involuntarily. nestling his little thin hand in 
the large strong one that closed suddenly 
over it with a firm clasp. 

The clear blue eyes looked steadily up in 
his face with a wistful trusting gaze. It was 
a strange thing for Paul Ogilvie to do, but he 
stooped suddenly and kissed the pure fure- 
head just reaching his arm. A warm glow 
illumed the thin face like sunshine. 

At this noment Miss Mordaunt announced 
herself as ready, walking towards the door 
as if impatient of the least delay.‘ 

“ Good-by, little Roy; do not forget me if 
you never see me again,” she called from the 
doorway, without waiting for an answer. 

Mr. Ogilvie bowed and followed her, and 
Mrs. Haviland and Roy watched as he lifted 
her in. his strong arms and put her in the 
carriage, and then got in and drove away. 

It wasmore than an hour past the usnal 
hour when John Haviland came howe that 
night, but his mother made no remark, only 
seeking by numberless little womanly wiles 
to divert his thenghts, and lighten the weight 
pressing so sorely on his heart, she knew, 
though he tried bravely to hide it, aud be 
gay and cheerful as usual. 
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OVER THE RIVER. 


BY BRITOMARTE, 


The hills are vineclad over the river, 
Over the river the fields are green; 
White are the cottages over the river, 
That half are hidden and half are seen; 
And I wonder why my fancy roams 
Ever again to the white-walled homes, 
Over the river? 


Brightly the sun shines over the river, 
And even the shadows are soft and gray, 
As they steal at evening down the valleys, 
And over the blue hills far away; 
While over my heart there falls a spell, 
With the faint sweet notes of the curfew bell, 
Over the river. 


Faintly they come to me over the river, 
Over the river broad and blue, 
Like loving voices from over the river, 
Of friends that are tender and true; 
And still as the echoes come and go, 
I think of the friends that love me so, 
Over the river. 


I wonder why they’re over the river— [hold— 
The friends whom I love and would fain be- 
And I stand alone beside the river, [cold; 
While night comes on, and the wind blows 
The wind blows cold, but I linger here, 
And think of friends, so many and dear, 
Over the river. 


MR. WANDLE’S STORY. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Ir was at the Boston and Albany railroad 
depot in this city that I first saw Mr. Wan- 
die. I was going to Worcester that afternoon. 
The “ express” starts about two o’clock, I be- 
lieve, and as I had fifteen or twenty minutes 
to spare, I went into the gentlemen’s wait- 
ing-room and sat down. The gentleman in 
the seat next mine started up the moment 
I sat down, and made a rush for the door, 
casting a fearful glance over his shoulder at 
me. Then the door closed bebind him. 

He was a very singular looking gentleman, 
apparently about forty years of age, although 
at the first glance, you would have taken him 
for a man of sixty. His hair was white as 
snow, while his whiskers, which he wore 
long and straggling, were black as Day & 
Martin’s blacking. His nose was a Roman; 
his eyes small, dark and restless; face pale 
as the palest moonbeam that ever beamed, 
and his trembling lips were blue. He wasa 
smal] man, and so thin that you could have 
bored a hole through him anywhere with a 
two-inch gimlet. 

But what was he afraid of me for? Am I 
such a terrible looking fellow? I rather 
think not. At least, my friends don’t seem 
to think so, 

“No,” said I, “that man has been doing 
something—and it’s something awful. And 
yet he doesn’t look as if he was capable of 
committing any greatcrime. Perhaps, now, 


the poor gentleman is only running away 
from his creditors.” 

But I had no more time to waste in con- 
jectures, for the train was ready; and so, 
taking my valise, I went out, and was just 
passing through the gate, when I saw the 
thin gentleman dodge behind a very corpu- 
lent old lady who stood a few paces to the 
right of me. But I saw his restless dark 
eye gleaming at me over the old lady's 
shoulder. 

“ Well,” said I, “if you go on this train, 
my dear sir, I'll see more of you before I get 
to Worcester.” And passing through the 
gate, I got into the cars, 

Every seat was occupied in the first car 
that I wentinto, As I entered the next car 
by one door, the thin gentleman entered it 
by the other, but he didn’t see me. He ad- 
vanced along the aisle, glancing cautiously 
to the right and left, slid inte a seat, and the 
next moment I sat down beside him. 

The thin gentleman started up and made 
an attempt to spring out of the window, but 
I caught him by the collar and forced him 
back inte the seat. 

“Then you de want me?” he said, trem- 
bling as if with the ague. 

“ Yes, I want you to sit down, and not at- 
tempt to dash your brains out by throwing 
yourself out of the car window. If you 
don’t want to ge—” 
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" “0, but I do! Ido!’ Then he put his 
lips to my ear. “You wont take me back, 
my dear fellow, will you?” 

“Take you back! Why should I take you 
back?” And then the thought flashed 
through my brain that I was sitting beside 
an escaped lunatic, and I began to feel quite 
as uncomfortable as my companion. “ Who 
do you think I am?” I asked. 

“ You're a detective, and my wife has put 
you on my track;” answered the thin gen- 
tleman, in a hoarse whisper, glancing cau- 
tiously around among the passengers, as if 
fearful that some one would overhear him. 

I laughed. 

“ No, my dear sir, you were never more mis- 
taken in your life. I’m plain Robinson Dob- 
son, watchmaker, Washington Street.” 

The thin gentleman grasped my hand. 

“ Egad!” cried he, “I knew-I had seen 
you before; and I thought—but, by the way, 
don’t you know my wife?” 

“ How should 1? Why, I don’t know you, 
and I don’t think I ever saw you before.” 

“Then you don’t know neq know 
Mrs. Duncan Wandle ?” 

“No sir.” 

The thin gentleman threw himself back in 
his seat with a sigh of relief. Then he mopped 
his face with his pocket-handkerchief and 
in the act, his black whiskers fell to the floor, 
leaving his face alinost as smooth as a glass 
bottle. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed. 

“Tam Duncan Wandle,” cried the thin 
gentleman, clapping his whiskers into the 
crown of his hat, and clapping the hat on 
his lead. 

“And Mrs. Wandle is your wife?” 

“Doubly so; and I’m running away from 
her, by thunder! Yes, Mr. Dobson, I’m run- 
ning away from the aforesaid female. I’m 
going to San Francisco, and if she follows 
me there I'm going to the Sandwich Islands, 
and so on, clear round the world.” 

“And suppose she follows you all the way 
round ?” 

“Then I'll go round again,” said Mr. 
Wandle. 

“And if she still follows ?” 

“T'll keep going round till I tire her out.” 

“A stern chase is a long one, they say.” 

“And Mrs, Wandle will find it so, Mr. 
Robinson Dobson.’”’. And the thin gentleman 
jaminod his hat over his eyes and looked 
very determined indeed. 

For the next fifteen minutes Mr. Wandle 


never opened his mouth. He closed his 
small black eyes, and I thought he had gone 
to sleep, but he startled me suddenly by 
grasping my arm and asking me if 1 was 
fond of stories. 

“Yes, Mr. Wandle. Have you got one to 
tell ?” 

“Have I got a story to tell? Well, you 
better believe I have, and I’m going to tell 
it to you, whether you listen or not. Fact 
is, I’ve got to tell my story or bust, Mr. Rob- 
inson Dobson, that’s just what’s the matter 
with me.” 

“T’m all attention, my dear sir,” I replied, 
“and really, I must confess that I am very 
anxious to hear your story.” 

“Well, you shall hear it. I'll take off my 
hat to keep ny brain cool, for the fact is, 
Mr. Robinson Dobson, when I get to think- 
ing, and when I remember what I was, and 
then consider what 1 am, why, sir, I feel as 
if I should go mad. Sometimes Ithink Lam 
mad. What do you think about it?” 

“ Why,” said I, smiling at the odd question 
of my thin frien+, “when I saw you trying 
to throw yourself out of the window, I did 
think that your mind was rather unsound.” 

“Of course you did. What else could you 
think? Why, I don’t believe I am perfectly 
sane, do you?” 

“T can tell better after I hear your story, 
perhaps.” 

“Well, perhaps so. I'll tell it, and then, 
if you think I’ve been through with enough 


to make a man insane, why, when we get to © 


Worcester, you just chuck me into the 
asylum. I'll be out of the way of my wife 
then, anyway. 

“To begin, then, ten years ago I was a 
happy man. I was a bachelor of thirty, and 
had just come into possession of consider- 
able property by the death of my father. As 
he was my only father, and 1 was his only 
child, of course it all fell to me, and it was a 
very pretty plum I assure you. 

“At that time | resided in Beston, board- 


ing with Mrs. Josephine Hickorydickery. She — 


was a widow, and about my own age. She 
was a large woman, a very large woman, 
Mr. Dobson, and I'm a very small man, and 
quite thin, too, You notice my thinness? 
Yes, Everybody does, 

“But to return to Mrs. Hickorydickery. 
Besides being very extensive in her propor 
tions, she had red hair. Now, my dear sir, 
you may like red hair. Your wife may have 
red hair, and your children, and all your re- 
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lations, and you may think it is the most 
beautiful color in the world for hair, but dye 
my eyebrows, if Ido! , 

“Aside from her hair, Mrs. Hickorydickery, 
was a very fine-looking woman, and I told 
her so. She didn’t thank me for telling her, 
of course. Her sex is never thankful, no 
matter what you do fur’em. You may not 
think so, Mr. Dobson, but I can’t help that. 
I’ve seen something of women, and I know 
em just like a book. 

“ Now, I’m not naturally a marrying man. 
The simple fact that I remained a bachelor 
until | was thirty years of age, without ever 
having made love to a woman, proves that, 
I think. And I might have remained a 
bachelor until this day, if it hadn’t been for 
that property that my father left me. I’m 
not haudsome. You smile, as if you doubted 
my word, but I'll leave it to any woman with 
a well-balanced head, if lam not about the 
poorest specimen of humanity she ever saw. 
Lam not talented. I haven’t a single talent 
for anything. As Professor Bumpheeler said 
when he examined my head: 

“*Mr. Wandle, said he, ‘you ask me to 
give you achart, but you don’t need one. 
Yours is a very serious case,’ he continued, 
‘and I feel almost inclined to doubt the facts; 
but phrenology never lies, The trath of the 
matter is this; you're a perfect damphool!’ 
And the phrenological gentleman was right, 
Mr. Dobson. I told him.so, and gave him a 
dollar for his honesty. 

“ Now, with these facts before you, sir, you 
naturally ask, why should any woman want 
to marry me? Why, for my money, of 
course, They never thought of throwing 
sweet glances at me until 1 became a man of 
wealth. Then, sir, when it became known 
that I counted my money by thousands, ev- 
ery unmarried female at Mrs. Hickorydick- 
ery’s ‘went forme.’ Miss Lute—she was a 
flaxen-haired creature, with blue eyes and a 
milk-and-watery complexion—used. to play 
for me every night in the parlor;’ and she 
banged that poor piano until. there was no 
more music left in it than there is in a dry 
sink. Miss Bate, she was also a blonde, and 


‘Pale as the morn when first her silver beam 
Steals through the envious curtain of a cloud,’ 


sang for me. Yes, she sang until she was so 
hoarse that she couldn’t speak above a whis- 
per. Miss Kuott read poetry to me. Read 
it until she had exhausted every native poet, 
and then, instead of commencing on the 
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Eaglish bards, she hired a, newspaper fellow 
to write sonnets to.my eyes, my nose, and 
my beauty generally; and she published 
those sonnets under her own name, and then 
read them to me. 

“Miss Dott danced with me, Yes, we 
waltzed and we waltzed, until one evening 
the sweet creature slipped out of my aris, 
fell, and broke her leg. Then she was sat- 
isfied. 

“ But the playing, the singing, the reading 
and waltzing were as nothing to one thing 
more I had to to undergo, Mrs. Diekory- 
dickery used to fold me in her arms and kiss 
me! Yes sir, I was obliged to be kissed, and 
by a woman with red hair, fur how could I 
help myself? I was weak, and she was strong. 
But if she had only kissed me, I might have 
been happy yet. But she wasn’t satisfied 
with that, She always managed to have 
some one else in the room, and she always 
made them think that J was the affectionate 
one, that I was doing all the kissing. Of 
course she could handle me just like a pup- 
pet; and she'd say: 

“Now, Mr. Wandle, you shan’t kiss me, 
unless you’re the strongest, and I know you 
are!’ 

“That was the way she did it, and it 
wasn’t long before all my friends were both- 
ering me about the lovely Widow Llickory- 
dickery, for they all thought that I was re- 
ally in love with her. 

“At last, one night the widow told me 
that we had waited about long enongh. 

Long enough ?’ said I. 

“*¥Yes, Duncan. Why can’t we be mar- 
ried this fall just as well as to wait until next 
winter?” 

“* Well, ma’am,’ said I,‘ wont you wait un- 
til I ask you to marry me?” 

“* Ask me! Do yott mean to say that you 
haven't asked me? Do you mean to say—’ 

“<*T mean to say just this,’ said I, starting 
up and looking as large and as fierce as I 
could. ‘I mean to say that I never asked 
you, and I never intend to ask you to become 
Mrs. Wandle!’ 

“ The widow smiled, and folded me to her 
bosom. 

“* Don’t get angry, Duncan, dear, said she. 
* You know you are going to marry me.’ 

“*Never!’ I cried. 

“‘Then I shall sue you for breach of 
promise!’ 

“* But I haven’t promised ? 

“We shall see, my dear? 
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“*Very well, we will see.’ 

“* Good-night, love.’ 

“The next morning, I called upon a law- 
yer and stated my case. 

“*Better marry her, said Mr. Gogg. 
*She’s got everything her own way, and if 
you go to law about it, you'll lose the case, 
sure, But perhaps you can settle with her 
for ten thousand dollars. If you can, settle, 
and in future, as the elder Weller said to his 
son Sammy, “ Beware of the vidders!” 

“But the widow wouldn't settle for ten 
thousand; and so—and so—I—I married 
her.” 

Mr. Wandle paused here, and covered his 
face with his hat to hide his emotions, At 
last he recovered sufficiently to continue his 
story. 

“After we were married, she gave up her 
boarding-house, aud we lived in the grandest 
style imaginable. Nothing was too rich or 
rare for my wife. She invested a fortune in 
diamonds alone, and in less than a year, my 
dear sir, Duncan Wandle wasn’t worth a 
cent. Mrs. Wandle had either spent it, or 
gog it into her own hands, and I was left 
with nothing. 

“T proposed to Mrs. Wandle then that we 
should separate, and she agreed to the pro- 
posal. A week after, | started for the West; 
and finding friends in Chicago, I soon ob- 
tained a situation; but fearing that my wife 
might, at some future time, come after her 
* little hubby, as she used to call me, I ap- 
plied for; and obtained a Lill of divorce’. 

“Then, my dear sir, I was happy. As 
happy almost as I had been in my bachelor 
days. ButI was born to ill luck, and it fol- 
lows me. 

“One day my Uncle Benjamin came home 
from Australia. Of course he didn’t come 
home in one day, but he arrived in Chicago 
one day, came to see me, was taken sitk that 
night, and the next morning he was dead. 
As I had never seen my uncle half a dozen 
times during his life, my grief at his very 
sudden departure was not extraordinarily 
heart-rending; but when I found, after the 
funeral, that he had left me half a million 
of money, | tell you, Mr. Robinson Dobson, 
I fairly howled, for 1 knew that my late wife 
would be after me, and how was 1 to protect 
myself? 

“As soon as I could, conveniently, I packed 
my trunks and left for St. Louis; and I was 
not a moment too soon, for my former part- 
ner appeared in Chicago the very day that I 


left. She followed me to St. Louis, and I 
burried away to Cincinnati. Then 1 went to 
Baltimore, to Philadelphia, and at last to 
New York, with that woman close at my 
heels. However, she lost the scent at last. 
She went up the Hudson to Albany, and I 
went to Newport. 

“It was right in the height of the season, 
and I determined that I would marry the 
first handsome and agreeable lady that I 
could find, who would have me. 

“Tn less than a week I made the acquain- 
tance of just the woman I wanted. She 
was beautiful, very. 


‘ Her step was royal, queenlike, and her face , 
As beautiful as a saint’s in paradise.’ 


“TI think I was almost in love with her 
beanty. She had black hair, and I always 
did dote on raven tresses; and then such 
sweet and dovelike eyes! Yes, I almost 
loved her, but my reason for wishing to mar- 
ry her was that I might have a wife to pro- 
tect me against Mrs. Hickorydickery. 


“I suppose I should have taken my law-— 


yer’s advice and kept away from the widows, 
for my ‘intended’ was one. But she was 
so beautiful that I had made up my mind to 
marry her if possible, even before learning 
her name. 

“It was said, by those that knew, that 
Mrs. Jarvis Freeman was wealthy, and con- 
sequently she had scores of lovers, old and 
young. But what surprised them all was 
that such a magnificent woman (she was a 
perfect Juno in form) should deign to cast 
her eyes upon me. Perhaps they forgot that 
I was worth half a million. I’m sure that I 
was fool enough to think that she loved me 
for myself alone. 

“Our courtship was short, for before the 
end of the season Mrs. Freeman had prom- 
ised to be mine. 

“She returned to her home in New York 
about the first of September, and I followed 
her soon after. I stood in such fear of my 
former wife that I couldn't feel safe outside 
of Mrs. Freeman’s protecting presence. 

“ We were married in October. Ah! how 
well I remember that day! What a sense 
of relief stole over my senses when the min- 
ister pronounced us one! 

“ We were going to Europe on our wed- 
ding tour; but we didn’t go. No, we didn’t 
go.” 
Here Mr. Wandle stopped to groan, and 


‘again he covered his face with his hat. But 
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after a momentary pause he went on again: 

“Immediately after returning from church 
my wife returned to her room. Her maid 
came to me soon after, and said that her 
mistress would like to see me. 

“ When I entered the room she was seated 
in an easy-chair, looking, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever. ‘ 

“*Dunean,’ she began, smiling sweetly, 
*I have sent for you for a very particular 
purpose.’ 

“* Well, darling,’ 

“*Well, Duncan, the gentleman of whom 
I hired this house and this furniture, is very 
anxious about the rent, and— 

“*What! hired? Don’t you own the 
house ?” 

“*Ts it possible, Duncan, that you don’t 
recognize me? Don’t you know your own 
Josephine?’ And with a laugh she threw 
off her beautiful black glossy hair. 

“*A wig! I yelled. 

“Yes, a wig, hubby dear. You see I had 
my red hair cut close and covered it up, be- 

' cause I knew you didn’t like the color.’ 

“* And you are—’ 

“*T am Mrs. Wandle, formerly Mrs. Hick- 
orydickery,.’ And she laughed sweetly. 

«* But your complexion?’ I gasped. 

“*Enamelled, my love.’ 

“*Great heavens! And you’ve got me 
again?’ I groaned, throwing myself into a 
chair. 

“* Yes, darling, you are doubly mine, now, 
for we've been twice married.”’ 

Mr. Wandle paused to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow. Then he looked into his 
hat, and then he turned his small black eyes 
on my countenance, 
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“T gave it up then,” be said. “I thought 
it useless to fight against fate, particularly 
when that fate was a woman, and such a 
woman as my wife. But yesterday we came 
to Boston, and I can’t tell you why, but once 
there, my courage revived, and I determined 
to cut loose from my wife at once and for- 
ever. I’ve got my money where she can't ~ 
get it, and I’ll spend every cent of it rather 
than let hercatch me again. Butif she once 
gets her eye on me, I shall have to succumb, 
However, she’s at the Revere House, and I 
am here.” 

“ But I’ve got my eye on you,” said a voice. 

Mr. Wandle uttered one piercing shriek, 
jammed his hat over his eyes aud sank into 
one corner of the seat. 

I turned and confronted a tall elegantly- 
dressed lady of magnificent proportions, sit- 
ting in the seat directly back of us. I had 
noticed her before, more particalarly from 
the fact, that until now she had been closely 
veiled. She smiled sweetly as her eyes met 
mine. 

“This is Mrs. Wandle, I presume,” said I. 

“Yes sir. My husband, I believe, has been 
telling you about my little peculiarities,” 
laughing. “Would you object to changing 
seats with me?” 

“O no, not in the least.” 

I arose. Mr. Wandle squirmed, and turned 
an imploring glance upon my face, but I could 
not help him. Mrs, Wandle took my place, 
and I went into the smoking-car, 


So ended Mr. Wandle’s story. I haveseen 
him twice since, but always in company with 
the lady whom he has twice married. 


I THINK OF THEE. 
BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


I think of thee, beloved, 
When the lark its matins sings; 


And over hill and dale the sun 
His rosy splendor flings. 


I think of thee at eve, 
When the busy world is still; 


And the pallid light of the silver moon 
Ts bathing stream and hill, 


In hours of joy and mirth, 


When cherished forms I see, 
I miss the smile I love the best, 
And fondly dream of thee. 


And when beside my couch 
God's mercy I implore, 


I pray he'll guard my absent one, 
And bless hiny evermore, 
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A STRAY SUNBEAM. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, 


A stow drizzling rain had been falling all 
day. -I had sat by my office window, lazily, 
dreamily, sometimes humming a fragment 
of some old love tune, or smoking a fragrant 
Havana, watching the passers-by as they 
waded on through mud and rain. Now and 
then the person would prove to be a stout 
eld gentleman with thick boots, heavy coat 
—though ’twas in May—and large blue um- 
brella. Again, a slender, foppish-looking 
youth; with curling mustache, limp collar— 
made so by the rain—black coat, muddy 
white pants, and low-quartered shves with 
silver buckles, would go mincing along, twirl- 
ing his gold-headed cane and looking here 
and there for less miry places than he had 
last put his dainty foot into, Witha merry 
shout some barefoot urchin, with pants 
rolled to the knees, and an old straw hat 
with drops of water trickling from the torn 
brim, would come bounding along with a 
“don’t care” expression upon his sunny 
face, sunny, notwithstanding the dark clouds 
and dripping rain. 

How very pleasant it must be to throw 
stones and chips into the little miniature 
ponds and lakes which cover the streets and 
pavements, Any way, one little fellow 


seemed to think so, for with many a merry 
grin and waggish shake of the head, he 
whizzed stone after stone intw the little pools, 
and watched the many bubbles formed by 
the plash, and the expanding and the eddying 
off into little rings. At length he raised his 


eyes to my window and saw me watching 


him with an amused smile about my mouth ; 
the little rogue gave a merry spring, clapped 
his hands gleefully, and called out: 

“Tsay, mister, don’t you like ’em ?” 

“T do indeed, little sonny,” I answered. 


“Well, come help throw rocks, then!” 


was the reply, with a saucy laugh and mis- 
chievous shake of the torn hat; and the lit- 
tle rascal scampered away. 

I changed my position; took my feet from 
the table upon which they were hoisted, 


drew still nearer the window, resting my el- 


bows on the sill aud my chin in my hands. 


“Rain, rain; drip, drip; would it never 
stop?” I had muttered again and again, as I 
had grown almost desperate at the ceaseless 


pit-pat, hum-tum upon the roof and on the 
window-panes, 

“No calls to-day, Ihope. I donot want to 
go out in this weather. [ know that none 
of my patients are dangerously ill, therefore 
shall try to worry out the day.” And with 
that I closed my eyes to all outward objects, 
and called my thoughts home, 

1 must have slept, for when I opened my 
eyes, my first thought was that it was morn- 
ing and the sun was shining in at the open 
window; the room seemed flooded with bright 
rays. I rubbed my eyes and looked about me. 

I was sitting in my office-chair; it was 
not morning, but fast fading afternoon, and 
the sun was not shining; instead, the rain 
was still coming down with that ceaseless 
drip, drip; no sunlight without, but all within. 
Surely a stray sunbeam had stolen through 
a rift in the clouds, and found its way inte 
my office. 

How beautiful it was! this ray of light, 
this stray sunbeam, lighting up the sombre 
room with its bright presence! ° 

How tiny it was,too! Not more than 
eight summers had fanned her fair cheek 
with their soft winds. A petite figure, with 
fairylike feet and hands, a tiny rosebud 


mouth, and pearly teeth gleaming ’twixt the 
twin roselips, violet eyes shining through 
long lashes, and hair of waving, glistening, 
golden sunbeams. How beautiful, how 
bright the picture! I sat with parted lips, 
eyes dilated with surprise and admiration, 


and gazed upon this strange visitant, this 


stray beam of sunlight during the rain. Her 
voice, low, thrilling, flutelike, broke the 
silence. 

“ Please, sir, wont you come to poor mam- 
ma? she is so sick!’ The tiny hands were 


clasped, and the violet eyes, dewy with tears, 
were raised to mine imploringly. “ Will 


you come ?” 

“ Yes, yes, little one, anywhere you may 
wish.” And springing to my feet, I caught 
up my hat from the table, lifted the tiny 


form in my arms, rapidly descended the long 


flight of steps leading to the street, and then 


stopped, not knowing which way to go. 
“This way.” And the little hand pointed 
over my shoulder to the right. “Just two 


doors below you; up stairs. But, please, sir, 
Ican walk.” And she made an effort to ex- 
tricate herself from my arms. 

“No, no, my sunshine, you mast submit to 
be carried over these muddy places.” And 
looking into her violet eyes, I asked her 
name, and who had directed her to me. 

“My name? Mabel St. John; but poor 
matmia always call me her sunbeam; I don’t 
know why, I am sure; and the chamber- 
maid told me you were a doctor.” ‘ 

By this time we were at the hotel, for that 
was the building she lfad pointed out as her 
home, and placing the little one on the top 
step leading into the broad hall, I requested 
her to “lead the way.” Her fairy feet tripped 
lightly up the long flight of stairs, and 
paused on the landing until I could finish 
the ascent. 

“Walk right in, doctor,’ said the sweet 
voice of the little fairy, as she opened a door 
at the head of the stairs. 

I did as she requested me, and entered a 
poorly-furnished chamber; such as are al- 
ways reserved for persons in reduced circum- 
stances. A lady, a pale fragile creature of no 
more than five-and-twenty summers, lay 
upon the white bed. Slowly the life blood 
was ebbing from her purple lips, staining the 
delicate frills about her throat, and. flowing 
upon the snowy covering. 

“Mamma! O, my precious mamma! here 
is the good doctor.” And darting from my 
side the little creature sprang to the low 
bedside, taking the bright girlish head of her 
dying mother in her arms. 

No attendants were near. [lastily ringing 
the bell, I ordered everything necessary for 
alleviating the sick Jady. In less than an 
hour the beautiful sufferer was relieved; the 
flow of blood from the lungs had been ar- 
rested, a soothing, though stimulating cor- 
dial had been administered, and I sat on one 
side of the couch, holding a fair fragile hand 
in mine, counting the feeble life beats, while 
on the other side, opposite me, sat Mabel the 
child sunbeam, regarding first her mamma 
with looks iu which deep anguish and love 
were blended, then raising her eyes to mine 
with a wild pleading in them, that said: 

“Save my mamma! O, save my mamma!” 

Once, and only once, the beautiful blue 
eyes of the sufferer gleamed through their 
heavy fringes with a look of gratitide te 
wards me, and of love to her child, and a 
low flutelike voice—I recognized the similar- 
ity to Mabel’s—muraenred: 
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“T give my child to you; she has no one 
else to care for her; be kind to the little 
orphan, and God will bless you.” 

I’ pressed the snowy hand, and answered 
solemnly: 

“I receive the sacred trust.” 

The violet eyes, to which Mabel’s were so 
like, were closed, yet the voice once more 
whispered ; 

“Tu that pearl casket upon the toilet you 
will find a manuscript which will make known 
to you my darling’s history and new help- 
less condition; the key—where is the key?” 
And the weak hand was lifted towards the 
pale brow; she sighed wearily and contin- 
ued, “ Yes, the key is attached to my watch- 
chain; when all is over, read what you may 
find.” 

The feeble breath fluttered forth the last 
words as the weak struggling of some wound- 
ed bird. A faint sigh, a folding of the slight 
lands over the quiet breast, and all was over. 

We laid the fair and beautiful stranger to 
sleep beneath the waving myrtle and dark- 
hued cypress of my native city; by the side 


of my own father and mother she sleeps her 
dreamless slumber. 

The little Mabel wandered from room to 
room in the strange home to which I had 
brought her, calling often in hushed tones 
for mamma to come and admire something 
that had won her childish faney; and when 
cold memory touched her with her icy fin- 
ger, a low wailing sob, not loud, but heart- 
touching, would well out: 

“QO mamma, my precious mamma! why 
did you go home to papa and leave your lit- 
tle sunbeam ?”’ 

Then the child would ery very stilly; and 
in a short time I would find her upon the 
sofa with the tears still glistening on her long 
lashes, and moist upon her cheeks, having 
wept herself to sleep. 

A few days after the death of Mabel’s 
mother, I bethought myself of the pearl-box, 
and proceeded forthwith to look for the man- 
uscript. A kind of awe stole over me as I 
turned the tiny key in the lock of the beau- 
tiful mother-of-pearl casket, with its wreath 
of pure gold leaves encircling it. 

I should learn from it the history of a per- 
fect stranger; should know a dead mother’s 
wish for her child—my little sunbeam, I was 
learning to call her. It seemed as if she 
twined herself closer about my heart every 
hour by her winsome caressing ways and 
childish sorrow. 
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The casket contained three miniatures, all 
encased in rich gold framework set with 
pearls; the first was that of a man, young 
and handsome, not more than eight and 
twenty, with dark complexion, midnight 
eyes, and hair and brows of the same raven 
blackness. A world of passionate love lin- 
gered in the depths of those eyes. The sec- 
oud proved to be Mabel. Ah, she did indeed 
appear as asunbeam when placed beside the 
dark miniature! Her rosebud lips were 
parted in a smile, and her glistening hair 
hungin the same feathery golden rays about 
her snowy throat and tiny waist. 

The third—here, of a truth, was perfect 
beauty! It told to me what the fair sufferer 
had been in health. A dark velvet bodice, 
open at the throat, exposed the delicate 
shoulders, which gleamed through a cloud of 
rich lace; hair, a golden brown, fell in airy 
ringlets about cheeks which were tinged 
with a glow similar to the pink heart of a 
seashell; eyes, of a deep dark beautiful blue, 
were lighted with love’s bright beams; while 
a sweet stnile lingered about the crimson lips. 

It really seemed a breathing picture, so 
lifelike did it appear; and I sat motionless, 
wondering why the coral-red lips kept the 
same sweet smile upon them, for I longed to 
hear that low soft voice which had addressed 
me in the death-chamber. 

At length, with a quivering sigh I placed 
this miniature beside the other two; then, I 
lifted a fold of delicate satin, which formed 
a different compartment, and found a cross 
of jetty hair, a heart of golden brown, and a 
star of bright sunny geld; all beautifully fin- 
ished, each with a diamond setting, and 
linked together upon a heavy bracelet, orna- 
mented with diamonds. On the gold band 
I read, Paul; on that of the heart, Maud; 
and on that of the star, Mabel. The manu- 
script lay beneath this bracelet.. 1 took it 
up carefully, reverently; for was not the 
hand that traced these lines, the eye that 
kindled above these pages, cold in death's 
pulseless slumber? 

A faint breath of perfume, like that of 
faded flowers, stole from its folded pages as I 
lifted it from its hiding-place; and as I pro- 
ceeded to unfold it, a cluster of faded violets, 

lied with a white ribbon, rustled to the floor. 
I stooped, picked them up, placed them care- 
fully upon the satin lining, and turned nearer 
the lamp, that I might examine the manu- 
script. Lt proved to be short, very, and read 
thus: 
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“When the slender cord which binds me 
here shall have been sundered, and my soul 


have winged its flight to my loved in heaven, . 


some noble loving heart will have compassion 
upon my orphan daughter—my Mabel, my 
sunbeam, 

“© stranger friend, let your heart go out 
to lier as it does to your own loved ones! let 
your voice be modulated with love’s accents 
when you address the Jone child to whom no 
harsh word has as yet been uttered! Deal 
kindly with her; speak cheering, encourag- 
ing words to the young bereaved heart; and 
you will be repaid a hundred fold by her lov- 
ing winsome ways. You need not shrink 
from the kind office of protector over my 
child for fear of cherishing an of-pring of 
iguoble birth; she is, or soon will be, the last 
of two noble families united, The ‘St. John’ 
and the ‘Ruthven. Paul St. John, the last 
of his race, married Maud Ruthven, myself, 
an orphan; and Mabel was the only offspring 
of this noble yet true love marriage. Yes, 
even among those of high English birth, trae 
love reigns supreme, But although noble, 
poverty came knocking at our door, and our 
English pride would not permit us to sit 
quietly among a people who, although infe- 
rior in birth, possessed lordly incomes. 

“My noble, my idolized husband, after 
consulting with me—his cherished wife— 
concluded to become one of the many emi- 
grants who were constantly leaving old Al- 
bion’s shores to seek their fortune in the 
West. We converted all our effects into 
money, with several exceptions—my pearl 
casket, my diamond bracelet, his gift, and 
several other articles of jewelry of minor val- 
ue, Which may be found among my own and 
Mabel’s clothing. New Orleans was our des- 
tination, and with many teais we bade fare- 
well to our native land and embarked upon 
the bosom of the great deep. The first part 
of our voyage was passed very cheerfully; 
but at length ship fever made its appearance 
among the passengers, and my loved husband 
was one of the first victims. With ashen lips 
and tearless eyes—my grief was too deep for 
tears—I sewed him in his winding-sheet, and 
saw him lowered over the vessel’s side, down, 
down from my mortal sight forever. But, 
thank God! soul meets with soul, heart with 
heart, in God’s eternal home. 

“ Three weeks ago, with my orphan child, 
I landed in this great Southern city, a stran- 
ger among strangers, I engaged a room in 


—— Hotel—a poor plainly furnished room, 
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for my means would not admit my taking a 
more expensive one—and thought that ina 
few days I might be able to obtain some em- 
ployment. I wished very much to:procure 
the situation of governess in a private family, 
or music teacher in some select school; but 
alas! the morning after my arrival I felt very 
weak, scarcely able to lift my head. 

“ Days passed thus; I then put several ad- 
vertisements in the papers to the effect that 
I should like to obtain employment as govern- 
ess or music teacher. Day after day I waited, 
but no reply came to my earnest petition. 
At length I concluded to visit some of the 
private dwellings and select schools. For 
several days I walked the streets, stopping 
only at night, and then my poor weary ach- 
ing head and tired limbs refused me any rest. 
On yesterday, faint and weak, I started out 
once more. 

“T was repulsed again and again. My 
heart grew sick, my brain reeled, I clasped 
my hands above my heart to still its wiid pul- 
sations; an agonized prayer rose from my 
soul: 

“*Q God! pity my child? And I lost all 
consciousness, 

“When E recovered sufficiently to notice 
surrounding objects, I found that I was upon 
the couch in my room, and my little sunbeam 
was leaning over me, calling me by every en- 
dearing name her fond heart could dictate. 
My clothes were all covered with my life- 
blood, which was slowly ebbing, ebbing away. 
Several rough attendants were standing 
around me, who did all they could for me, 
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and at length stanched the flow of blood. 

“All night long my little sunbeam watched 
by my side, caressing me so tenderly; and 
this morning I have had the chambermaid 
raise me in bed and place my writing mate- 
rials in my hands; poor sunbeam, poor dar- 
ling Mabel, sits at the foot of my bed and 
watches me, O, so mournfully! 

“ Kind stranger, whoever you may be, deal 
gently with my loved one. A film gathers 
over my eyes, my thoughts wander, my hand 
trembles, my—O God! care for my child! I 
pray thee to—” 

Here the manuscript closed. The date at 
the top of the first page was May 24th, 18—, 
the very morning preceding her death; the 
afternoon of that day I had been summoned 
to her deathbed. Strange sad story! I sat 
with my head buried in my hands, lost 
in deep thought. At length a tiny form 
climbed on my knee, a white arm glided 
about my neck, and a soft voice murmured: 

“What is it, dear guardy? tell your sun- 
beam what troubles you.” 

Even in the few days that Mabel had been 
with me, she had learned to call me “ guardy.” 
I clasped the bright little head close to my 
heart, pressed kiss after kiss upon her rose- 
bud lips and lily brow, and thanked God in 
heart for my sunbeam. 

I have ever had, and ever shall have, cause 
to thank him for her. As years pass on stilly 
wing, my sunbeam nestles eloser, yet closer, 
irradiating my heart with her bright presence, 
for she now is in truth the light, the sunbeam 
of my manhood—my wife! 


THE STORY OF A LAND-SHARK’S VICTIM. 


BY ELLERY DANIELS, 


AT the close of a dark dismal day in the 
latter part of the year 1859, having become 
weary of office life and poor pay, in that fe- 
verish metropolis of the land of gold, San 
Francisco, and being naturally of a restless 
disposition and fond of adventure, I resolved 
to build no more airy castles about “ life on 
the ocean wave,” but to bid farewell to land 
that very night, and trust my fortune to 
Neptune. 

I made application to a so-called worthy 
shipping-runner for a chance on some out- 
ward bound merehantman in the Chinese 
trade. Supposing this man to be perfectly 


trustworthy, and that he would procure for 
me an easy berth, such as supercargo or 
steward, at his request I hastily signed the 
articles of agreement, as the ship sailed at 
high water, and a boat was in readiness to 
take me on board. 

A few indispensable articles were quickly 
procured, and we were soon transferred from 
“Broadway wharf” to a trim vessel lying off 
Alcatras Island, A heavy fog prevented me 
from distinguishing anything unusual in the 
appearance of the ship, and as I was at once 
presented a berth in the cabin, I concluded 
I had not been deceived; and though fever- 
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ish with excitement, I. felt contented and 
happy. The thoughts that flashed through 
my half-bewildered brain that night will ever 
hold a prominent place in my memory. The 
dreams of my childhood were now to be re- 
alized. I was to be a hero of the rolling 
deep; I was to gather an immense fortune, 
and then return home with long yarns that 
would open the eyes of the children and as- 
tonish the old folks. 

At midnight, with much bustle and confu- 
sion, caused by the awkwardness of a green 
crew, our anchor was slowly dragged from its 
muddy bed, and under full topsails, with 
staysails and flying-jib, we slowly moved 
down the bay. After passing Golden Gate 
we added more sail, and getting the full ben- 
efit of a stiff northwest breeze, dashed by 
the Farilhone Islands, and set our course 
southeast, standing down towards the Sand- 
wich Islands at the rate of nine knots an hour. 

I had just turned in for a short nap before 
morning, when the shrill voice of the boat- 
swain, calling for “all hands aft to set the 
watches,” melted my visions of dreamland. 
At this moment I could not. help expressing 
aloud my thankfulness that there would be 
no long four hours’ watch for me during the 
whole voyage; when my private conversa- 
tion was brought to a sudden termination 
by the opening of my room door and the en- 
trance of the captain, who commanded me 
to go forward with the watch. In amoment 
it flashed across my mind that 1 was a 
“ shanghaid seaman,” the victim of a miser- 
able landshark! On reaching the deck I be- 
held, looming up before me amidships, a 
large trying furnace; and on every side I saw 
unmistakable evidences of all the parapher- 
nalia of a “ whaler.” My first impulse was 
to rebel, but on second thought I concluded 
te submit gracefully for a time, at least, and 
make the best out of an unfortunate circum- 
stance. 

It is well, perhaps, that I yielded this time, 
for a poor fellow who had supposed he was 
to be confidential clerk to the captain, when 
he found himself a prisoner on a whaleship, 
made an attempt at mutiny, but was cap- 
tured and put in irons. I went forward at 
the command of the captain, and found my- 
self berthed in a dirty forecastle, amid a gang 
of about two dozen seamen, most of whom 
were “shanghaid” like myself. In this 
wretched place, cloudy with tobacco smoke, 
and made more wretched by streams of to- 
bacco juice that flowed freely from every 
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mouth, I was informed that our ship was 
bound on a three years’ voyage down the 
coast for “Devil Fish,’ with occasional 
sperm-whale fishing between latitude 10° and 
13° north, Our first “ strike” was to be for 
sperm, 

After five days’ sailing in the loveliest of 
tropical climates we reached the cruising- 
grounds, and all hands seemed to feel deeply 
the danger to which they were about to ex- 
pose their lives, in that most hazardous and 
exciting of all fishing. I was informed that 
my share would be one barrel of oil out of 
every ninety-nine captured. A brilliant pros- 
pect indeed, since one barrel had already 
been used on my advance pay! 

Furthermore, my position in the captain’s 
boat was to be stroke-oarsmen. I built no 
more airy castles of the seafaring life. Stern 
reality rose up before me like some insur- 
mountable barrier, and I confess that I stag- 
gered beneath the burden. 

I will not attempt to depict the wild scenes 
of whale-fishery so often portrayed by pen. 
It will suffice to say that more than once I 
thought myself on the verge of a watery 
grave. Three weeks of this dangerous work 
was enough for me; I resofved on a plan of 
escape. - 

Having heard, through a Spanish trader 
who came on board to trade with the officers 
and crew, that his home lay in a beautiful 
village about forty miles in the interior, I con- 
spired with three other fellows of the crew to 
embrace the first opportunity for escape 
from the prison into which we had foolishly 
allowed ourselves to be led, and to turn our 
course, if possible, towards the house of the 
hospitable Spaniard. 

The oppertunity came at last. One dark 
wild night, when for three days no boat crew 
had ventured out upon the tempestuous bil- 
lows, we resolved to strike for the shore at 
the peril of our lives. Our fires had died out 
for want of fuel and blubber. All hands ex- 
cept we four were buried in deep sleep, and 
not a sound broke the silence of the night 
save the dashing of the waves against the 
ship, and the measured tread of the anchor- 
watch as he walked to and fro on the top- 
gallant forecastle. 

According to agreement we were all on 
deck at three o’clock in the morning, ready 
to start on our perilous enterprise. We had 
previously barricaded the cabin doors with 
barrels of oil, and cut the plugs from every 
boat excepting the one in which we were 
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about to cast our fortune. With trembling 
hands and hearts beating high with mingled 
hope and fear, we lowered our boat over the 
side of the vessel down into the black troub- 
lous waters, and after a few hurried whis- 
pers, we darted away into the inky darkness 
in the direction of the shore. 

We had buffeted long with the giant waves 
that seemed bent on our destruction, when 
the welcome grating of sand beneath our 
boat signalled us to leap ashore and flee for 
our freedom. We took what little provision 
we had been able to bring with us, and 
struck out over the sandy plain for the moun- 
tains, ten miles away. 

Not a sound save that of our own voices 
broke the stillness of the air. Death seemed 
brooding over all animate nature, and, for 
the first time in my life, I felt like a homeless 
wanderer cast “on a lone barren beach.” 
But there was no time then for such thoughts 
as these. 

Fearing that we might have been discov- 
ered, and that pursuit might already have 
begun, we pressed forward with determined 
step till daybreak, when we discovered, much 
to our delight, that a heavy fog hung over 
the sea, rendering pursuit vain and telescope 
useless. 

About midday we reached the mountains, 
and there divided our small supply of provi- 
sions, as we had concluded to separate. We 
disagreed as to the direction of the Spanish 
‘settlement, and so thought this the better 
way to settle the dispute. 

A merry good-by, echoed and reechoed by 
the surrounding hills, rang out on the still 
air, and I left my companions to go the way 
of their choice, while I went mine. I shall 
never forget how long the hours seemed of 
that sultry day, as I plodded wearily over the 
rugged mountains, scarcely knowing whither 
I went. The little water which I carried in 
a bottle soon gave out, the sun sank below 
the horizon, and darkness set in before I 
had seen any signs of habitation or water. I 
threw myself down on the sand between two 
immense boulders and slept soundly till morn- 
ing. In my dreams I thonght myself reclin- 
ing upon the grassy bank of a crystal stream 
that flowed by the old homestead, where 
many an hour in my childhood days has 
been passed in pure delight; but when I 
awoke and found myself flung upon the sand 
in a foreign country, thousands of miles from 
home, how sudden the transition from hap- 
piness to misery, from joy to despair! 
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I pressed forward for twelve long hours 
over loose stones, and an occasional stretch 
of sandy plain covered with prickly pear, that 
lacerated my feet at every step; for my shoes, 
cut by the jagged rocks, hung by shreds, and 
were almost useless. During the day I ob- 
tained a little moisture from the pulp of a 
watermelon cactus; but the heat of the sun 
so intensified my thirst that my tongue be- 
came terribly swollen, and my lips parched 
and cracked. Thoughts of death sent ter- 
ror to my inmost soul, and phantoms of the 
past gathered about me, as if to pilot my soul 
away over the dark river into the unknown 
world beyond. 

I felt that I was approaching a crisis. I 
knew that I could not live much longer with- 
out water and food. On the morning of the 
third day, as if moved by some omnipotent 
power, I resolved to climb the mountain 
along whose sides I had plodded so many 
hours, and from its peak obtain a view of the 
surrounding country, if perchance I might 
discover some signs of human life. Slowly I 
dragged my sore and bleeding feet up those 
steep acclivities, losing strength and courage 
at every step, till at last, just as the sun sank 
in the west, I proudly stood upon the summit. 

The spark of hope that flickered faintly in 
my heart was fanned into a glowing flame as 
I gazed down into the deep valley below me. 
A thrill of joy passed through me that can- 
not be described by pen, as I discovered, 
nestled among the orange trees, that for 
which I had prayed so earnestly—a village! 
I could hear the music of a gurgling brook— 
music as sweet to my ear asif from the harps 
of heaven—and with one loud cry of joy, I 
leaped from rock to rock, regardless of my 
lacerated feet, and fairly rolled down the 
smooth declivities, till I lay in the waters of 
the brook. Darkness seemed suddenly to 
gather about me, and I knew no more until 
I found myself among kind friends, who 
were doing all they could to alleviate my 
sufferings, consequent upon such a terrible 
reaction. 

For three days I lay with a raging fever. 
They fed me with raisin water and wine, 
and after a few days of such careful treat- 
ment I entirely recovered from my sickness. 
My friends who had separated from me came 
in the day after my arrival, in a worse condi- 
tion than myself. In the awful delirium of 
raging thirst—which can only be realized by 
those who have experienced it—on reaching 
the brook they drank so much water that 
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they were prostrated, and found by the Span- 
jards nearly dead. Having been given the 
same careful attention bestowed upon me, 
they recovered in the course of a few days, so 
as to be able to enjoy with myself the wild 
romantic scenery of that mountainous coun- 
try. On comparing notes it appeared that 
we had both taken the gorges on either side 
of the right one, and so had wandered fruit- 
lessly for three days in search of our Eden. 

For two weeks we lingered with these hos- 
pitable people, and although penniless, we 
shared with them their humble fare. One of 
my friends understood a little Spanish, so 
that we gradually made ourselves known to 
them. They proved to be cattle dealers and 
grape growers, making large quantities of 
wine for the Guaymas market, about two 
hundred miles away, across the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Twice a year they made the journey 
overland to Moleigh, a small town on the 
peninsula, where the wine was shipped at 
once to Guaymas, 

It happened fortunately, while we were 
there, to be the time for one of these semi- 
annual journeys, so we concluded to go with 
them. 

One lovely morning in February a pack 
train of thirty mules was made up, each mule 
laden with a keg of wine, and we bade fare- 
well to the village of our salvation—perhaps 
forever. Our path lay through the most ro- 
mantic mountain scenery, with occasional 
stretches of meadow land, fragrant with flow- 
ers of every description. It was like adream 
of Eden. Tropical luxuriance welcomed us 
on every side. Orange and fig-trees laden 
with fruit bowed at our service everywhere 
around us. . 

I shall never forget the night we camped 
among the ruins of an old monastery. I lay 
gazing at the long narrow windows, covered 
with moss and richly festooned with ivy, 
which, for a century, perhaps, had clung to 
that crumbling wall. The moonlight streamed 
through every aperture, reminding me of the 
deserted Alhambra, which I had so often 
seen on canvas. The silence of the night 
was broken now and then by a fugitive bat 
striking against the walls, or the heavy 
breathing of my comrades. I thought of 


home and of my past experience; it seemed 
to be just such a place where one loves to 
think. But it was only for a while; sleep 
soon stole over me, and undisturbed by night- 
mares of the Spanish Inquisition, unvisited 
by ghosts of the departed Brothers, I slept 
soundly till morning, when we continued 
our journey. 

In about three days we reached Moleigh, 
a village of about two thousand inhabitants, 
situated on a mountain stream which irri- 
gates the soil, rendering the cultivation of 
sugar-cane a specialty. This sugar-cane, I 
think, is far superior to the West India pro- 
duction. 

Every one was friendly towards us, and did 
all possible to make us comfortable and hap- 
py; and I often think of those kind-hearted 
people, and how little of that benevolence 
toward unfortunates, which pervaded their 
hearts, is found in more favored lands. We 
had made arrangements with the captain of 
a schooner bound for Guaymas, to work our 
passage across the gulf, and with not a little 
emotion, we bade farewell to our kind friends 
who had cared for us with such hospitality. 

On reaching Guaymas, a city of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, my friends 
went to a “ Seaman’s Boarding-House,” but 
I, having seen quite enough of these miser- 
able holes, threw myself upon the hospitality 
of the American consul as a misused seaman. 
He received me kindly, provided me with 
clothes and gave me board for over two weeks, 
without charging anything for his trouble. 
For these kindnesses I shall ever hold Mr. 
Daly in grateful remembrance. He soon pro- 
cured for me an easy berth on a slobp bound 
for San Francisco; and after a pleasant pas- 
sage of seventeen days, one beautiful April 
morning, when the mist had cleared away, 
the great metropolis of the west rose above 
the horizon. 

If I am ever permitted to enter through 
the gate of the Eternal City not made with 
hands, it seems to me that I shall think of 
that moment when, after intense suffering, I 
passed through Golden Gate, and beheld be- 
fore me a place of peace and comfort, where, 
no longer tempest-tossed, I could settle down 
and prepare for the great business of life, 
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TRAVELLING BY STAGE. 


BY MARY RILEY SMITH. 


* Att aboard!” roared Dick the driver, 
from his high perch upon the top of the 
Youckton stage. He was growing impatient. 

“In aminute, sir.’ It was a young voice, 
sweet and mellow, and hinted of a rare ripe 
mouth and colorful lips. The only occupant 
of the coach, a gentleman of thirty-two or 
thereabouts, leaned forward and looked at 
the girl from the window. She was just step- 
ping from the porch of alittle cream-colored 
house with red roses growing all over it, and 
was tidily arrayed in a cool ecru linen dress, 
anda golden brown straw turban around 
which was twisted a scarf of blue grenadine. 
In her hands, which were encased in No. 6 
brown kids, she carried a travelling sack, a 
shawl and a book. The gentleman! who 
had been occupying the back seat, gallantly 
transferred her trappings therefrom, and left 
it at her disposal. She took it with a pleas- 
ant shy nod, and a half smile. The driver 
touched the sleepy horses with his long whip, 
and cried, “Go, on, boys!” And such aclat- 
ter of rickety machinery in the shape of 
wheels and axletree was never heard, except 
by the poor unfortunates who .have been 
doomed to ride in old Dick’s stage. In a 
few minutes the little cream-colored house 
‘with its garniture of roses, lay away back 
over the hills and out of sight. 

For a few miles the girl kept her eyes oc- 
cupied with the objects that lay beyond the 
stage windows. Here a comfortable farm- 
house, there a broad stretch of meadow- 
lands, with dark thick woods in the back- 
ground, and white fleecy sheep huddled to- 
gether in the cool shadows of its borders. 
Sometimes a shallow stream, like a band of 
blue ribbon, twisted its shining lengths 
through the pastures and wheatfields, and 
the eyes that found beauty in nature’s fresh 
changing face could always be gratified on 
this quiet country road, through the dust 
and dandelions of which, the old stage had 
jogged along every summer for fifteen years. 

The indolent kine fed in the meadow-lands 
looked up quietly, as the vehicle went by. 
The birds were all a flutter in the thick 
boughs overhead; the sunlight shimmered 
down in warm yellow spots .on the yet wet 


grass; and as Geraldine Soule leaned from . 


the window, watebing the children that nes- 
tled in groups on the grass by the roadside, 
she thought she had never seen a fairer 
morning. 

They had ridden several miles, and it was 
nearly noon, when the driver halted, loos- 
ened his horses’ bridles and let them drink 
from the old wooden trough that stood by 
the roadside. A quick wind sprang up and 
caught Geraldine’s veil as she looked out, 
tossing the light fabric into a tree near by, 
where it caught, and fluttered and clung like 
a blue silken flag, to the discomfiture of the 
girl not less than of the clumsy stiff-jointed 
driver, who watched the bit of gossamer with 
an amusing perplexity troubling the broad 
proportions of his ruddy face. 

“It’s pesky onlucky, mum; I’m afraid it’s 
a gone thing, sure, for since I had the rheu- 
matiz I haint much ontheclimb, I’m sorry, 
iniss, fac’.” 

The man in the stage looked up from his 
book, and discovered the situation. 

“ Will you permit me, miss?’ said he, with 
an amused smile, and in a moment he had 
mounted the tree, detached the refractory 
veil, and handed it tothe owner with a po- 
lite bow. The horses had lifted their heads 
with satisfied appetites from the trough, and 
the old vehicle rattled on again. 

The matter of the veil had broken the si- 
lence inside the stage. The man lifted the 
book from the girl’s knee, and rusiled its 
pages. 

“You are reading Richelieu ?” 

“Yes, for the hundredth time, I guess. I 
like it much;” said the young lady, warmly. 

Then followed a discussion of its merits, 
and soon their talk drifted into a hundred 
channels; poetry, music, the commune, until 
the two had forgotten they had never met be- 
fore. In the eyes of this man, there seemed 
to be a strange fascination in the quick 
changes of her expressive face, and the won- 
derful glow and color that lit up her counte- 
nance as she talked; and he found himself 
in an especially amiable mood over his good 
fortune in having so interesting a travelling 
companion on his stage ride. 

Let me tell you a little about him, while 
he entertains his companion with talk about 
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the Yo-semite, among whose glories he had 
lingered for many weeks the year previous. 
Everett Alger was on his way to Sedgeville, 
Years before, he had stumbled upon a cor- 
respondence with a lady there whom he had 
never met. She was a contributor to the 
columns of the L—— magazine, a periodical 
which he assisted in editing. The woman’s 
letters were charming, and evinced a degree 
of culture, and earnestness, and soul, which 
made him unwilling to give up the pleasure 
they conferred, and he had begged their 
continuance. He had asked for her minia- 
ture, and when it came he could never make 
it seem that it and the author of the irre- 
sistible letters were one. It wasa handsome 
face but empty, soulless, Once, when writ- 
ing to her, he was bold enough to tell her 
that he could not reconcile the two; but she 
only laughed in reply, assured him the pic- 
ture was like its original, and that she must 
give check to her pen if it was showing her 
under false colors, and Everett Alger folded 
the letter with a little regret, and almost 
wished his fair correspondent bad never sent 
the pictured likeness of her face. 

A little business matter had called him 
within eighty miles of the woman’s home; 
and an irresistible force he could scarcely ac- 
count for, had impelled him to step aside 
from his homeward route, and visit her, even 
though the gratification of the whim involved 
a troublesome ride in the vehicle before al- 
luded to. It hadn’t proved such a cheerless 
ride, so far, for here was this girl, young, at 
most not over twenty-three, and with a name- 
less charm about her that didn’t come from 
her eloquent eyes, her abundant yellow hair, 
nor her delicate, handsomely-cut mouth. It 
was back of all this. He had felt it when he 
first saw her from the coach window. There 
was a swift magnetic undercurrent, that 
seemed to undulate back and forth between 
their two souls in subtle electric flashes, and 
affected him much as Miss Sage’s letters had 
done. 

“If she only had such a face!” said he, to 
himself, looking straight upon the pages of 
hisbook, “ Miss Sage’s letters and Geraldine 
Soule’s face! Odd I should get such a no- 
tion in my head.” And he shut the book to 
look out on the landscape. 

It was six o’clock, and the sun was getting 
low. A wonderful, inky cloud was plashing 
dark spots all over the red gold of the sunset, 
and blotting the fair beautiful west. By-and- 
by the lights began to flash out in the cot- 
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tage windows, and Geraldine grew tired and 
restless from her long day’s ride, in spite of 
her pleasant company. He noticed her fre- 
quent outlooks as the dark began to settle 
down upon them, and said: 

“1 haven’t thought to ask you where you 
stop; I get out at Sedgeville.”’ 

“ Indeed! So do I!” said the girl, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“T am glad, at any rate, to have company 
over such aroad, I’m afraid the rain will 
overtake us soon, though. See that fearful 
cloud !” 

Geraldine pressed her face against the 
window and looked out. A keen flash anda 
sharp report of thunder made her cry out in 
a terrified manner, and shrink back upon the 
cushions in the dark corner of the stage, 
trembling and frightened. The gentleman 
laughed at her, but it was only to put her 
fears to sleep. The big drops came plashing 
against the dusty window, and the air was 
growing chill and uncomfortable. Mr. Alger 
remembered his companion’s light linen 
dress, and touching her shawl which lay 
upon the seat, said: 

“ Wrap it around you; your dress is thin, 
and the air is damp!” The frightened girl 
folded it over her shoulders without a word. 

O, how it rained! and back and forth 
through the angry sky the lightnings shot 
their arrows of flame at each other; and the 
heavy booms of “ Heaven’s Artillery ” ,sound- 
ed through the earth, and made women fall 
upon their faces in terror. Then there came 
one flash, keener, crueller than the rest. 
Like a blade of fire, as it was, it divided the 
trunk of a sturdy oak as though it had been 
wax. With acrash the grand old tree fell— 
part of it to the right, part to the left; and 
the steady, tired old stage horses saw it, saw 
the fiery messenger that did the work, heard 
the crash and the peal, and mad with fright 
plunged forward, dragging the reins from the 
driver’s hands, and throwing him from his 
box! 

Everett Alger, sitting inside, took it all in 
at once, and so did Geraldine, She reached 
her hands to him, imploringly, as the weak 
always appeal to the strong, but slfe could 
not speak. By the frequent flashes the man 
saw that her face was livid, and looked like 
that of one just come back from the grave, 
He seated himself beside her, fixed her firmly 
in his hold, and held her in her seat. 

“ Sit still as possible, my dear friend, and 
keep cool! I will do all I can, but just now 
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that is nothing at all. The road is smooth 
in this locality, and God may send us help 
in a way we do not guess!’ 

There they sat, those two helpless crea- 
tures, utterly powerless to put aside the ter- 
rible fate that seemed pressing upon them. 
Far away from house or habitation of any 
sort, and shut in a living tomb, what wonder 
that the girl shuddered, and covered her face 
to shut out the fearful picture! and all this 
time the mad horses were plunging on, on, 
God only knew where! It seemed ages to 
the imprisoned man and woman, when there 
was a sudden halt, throwing them forward, 
and nearly upsetting the coach. Everett 
Alger understood the reason better than the 
girl who cried out in terror. The horses 
had encountered some obstacle which had 
checked them in their terrible race. Quick 
as thought, he wrenched open the heavy 
door and leaped out, but Geraldine clung to 
his arm with the grasp of despair. 

“O, don’t leave me in here, I pray! The 
horses may start again; please do not leave 
me alone!” 

“T will not leave you, poorgirl. I willcare 
for you with my life. But we are safe now. 
God has helped us in a way we did not guess, 
One of the horses has a leg broken.” 

The horses had run upon a clump of un- 
dergrowth, their feet had betome tangled in 
the reins, and one of them had fallen to the 
ground, and lay helpless with a broken limb. 
Mr. Alger’s first care was to detach the 
tired panting animals from the vehicle, and 
make Geraldine comfortable upon its cush- 
ions. It was now about midnight, and they 
would doubtless be compelled to remain 
there till morning; so he arranged the shawl 
as best he could for the girl's comfort, set- 
tled bimself in one corner of the carriage, 
and prepared to wait. There was no sleep 
for either of them; the shock had been too 
great for them to compose themselves there 
easily, so the young man talked to Geraldine 
of many things, to divert her mind from her 
narrow escape, and lastly told her something 
about Miss Sage; of her pleasant pen-pic- 
tures in the L—— magazine, of her inimita- 
ble letters, and the charm they had for him, 
and that now he was on his way to make a 
little friendly call upon the lady, when he 
should see her for himself. 

The girl listened intently, and even laughed 
a little low laugh now and then, and it was 
surprising how quickly the hours sped away, 
and the first gray light began to fleck the 
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east; and, by the sounds of awakening life, 
and the lifting of the dark shadows that had 
wrapped them about, they knew the morning 
had come. After all, barring their fright, it 
hadn’t been a very wretched night to the 
two occupants of the stage. 

It was about six o’clock, and the birds 
were looking for their breakfasts and the 
sun was lighting the grand old world, when 
our friends heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
and the roll of wheels, and looking around, 
there was old Dick, their driver, safe and 
sound, coming to search for his team. 

“Well! well!” cried he, his sleepy eyes 
opening wide in astonishment. “I want to 
know if that’s you! I’ve been looking all 
along for pieces of you, and rather thought 
I'd have hard work to put you together again. 
Fact is, I hadn’t an arthly idee but I’d have 
to pick you up with aspoon! You didn’t see 
me come down from my perch, did you? 
First 1 knowed, I was settin’ on the grass by 
the side of the road. Mighty bad for the 
rheumatiz, I can tell you. Well! well!” 

Then followed a series of lamentations over 
the fate of poor old Jim, the off horse, when 
finally it was decided that Dick should take 
our travellers in his wagon to Sedgeville, 
which was the next town. ; 

It was one of the rarest of mornings. The 
rain of the night before had washed the 
dust from the forest leaves and left them 
glossy and green. Over it all lay the great 
waveless sea of blue, and away to the north- 
ward the mountains lifted their purple tops, 
and the whole earth seemed fresh from the 
Creator’s hands. Everett Alger drank it all 
in, and thought that life had never seemed a 
grander gift to him than now, and al) the 
horror of the night before was like a dream 
that would pass from his memory. Then he 
thought of the girl who was riding by his 
side, and wondered if he should ever look 
on her face again after they had said “ good- 
by,” and a keen pain stung him as he thought 
of it. 

“And yet, what is she to me? Only the 
acquaintance of a day, thrown in my way by 
circumstance, and whom I have no right to 
expect will ever think of me again after to- 
day.” And he shut his lips together very 
hard, and tried to shut out the unpleasant 
thought thereby. 

The wagon halted at the inn at Sedgeville, 
where Everett Alger was to get out, and his’ 
overcoat and satchel were deposited in the 
hands of a porter who came out to receive 
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them. Geraldine was to go further, half a 
mile or so, and Everett looked at her with a 
vague regret and pain in his eyes, and heid 


‘out his hand. She dropped her own within 


its clasp, gave him a pleasant look out of her 
clear eyes, murmured a wish for his success 
in finding Miss Sage, then said good-by in 
the sweetest voice possible. 

“Confound Miss Sage!” thought the young 
man, bitterly. “Ive half a mind not to go 
to see her at ail Pm ashamed to own it, 
but P'm carried away quite by this girl whom 
I never saw until yesterday. It isn’t her 
face that’s done it, it’s—it’s—I’m blamed if I 
know what it is! and she didn’t even so 
much as ask me to call before I left town, 
which she might have done, in consideration 
of my efforts to make her comfortable last 
night, and now it’s all up, and we’ve seen the 
last of each other.” 

By thistime Geraldine and her talkative 
companion were out of sight beyond the hill 
She didn’t even look back to give him a 
pleasant nod or smile, and Everett turned on 
his heel and went ia to breakfast. 

He thought better of his resolution not to 
visit Miss Sage, however, and after dinner 
attired himselfin a fresh suit, and set out in 
the direction she had indicated in one of her 
letters. She did not expect him that day, 
what if he shoald find her away? The fact 
is, he was very indifferent about it, his mind 
was full of Geraldine Soule. He was more 
than half in love with her; and what seemed 
so strange to him, he felt as if he had known 
her for years. He seemed conscious of her 
sentiments and opinions before she uttered 
them. He couldn’t account for it, at all. 

A great shaggy dog came to meet him with 
a low growl, as he unlatched the gate and 
walked through the fragrant borders of pinks 
and lilacs, up to the door of the great stone 
house where Miss Sage lived. A broad 
roomy porch, with heavy square pillars, and 
vines trailing over them, invited him into its 
shade, and two or three easy-chairs tempted 
his tired feet to stop and rest. Withal, it was 
a cheerful, inviting place. 

A stout German girl with a broad good- 
natured face, admitted him, received his card, 
and left him in the large cool parlor till Miss 
Sage should make her appearanee. What a 
cheerful room it was! Two broad windows 
lighted it from the east, and a large bay-win- 
dow in the south was full of blossoming 
flowers, and a canary hung among them. 
Beyond this window, lay the broad lawn 
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with its border of ehestnut trees, and away 
in the distance, where the eye could just 
catch its shining, a splendid river crept along, 
and small white cottages sunned themselves 
on its banks, and the slender church spires 
leaned their white needles against the clear 
blue sky. 

Everett was admiring all this, when the 
door opened quietly behindhim. He caught 
the soft rustle of muslin, and turned to meet 
the friend he had never seen. A gleam of 
tender smiling eyes, and pale gold hair; a 
glimpse of a soft white robe, and ribbons of 
dainty delicate blue, and Geraldine Soule 
stood before him! 

“ Miss Soule!” The young man was be- 
wildered and perplexed. 

“Yes, and Bertha Sage, too!” laughed the 
girl, her sweet face changing from white to 
red, and from red to white again. 

“O, Tam so glad! I felt that it ought to 
be so!” And the young man clung to her 
hand unconsciously, and stared at her in un- 
bounded amazement. “And you left me 
without even asking me to call!” said he, 
reproach fally. 

“Yes! because I knew I should have the 
pleasure without the asking,” archly replied 
Geraldine. “ Don’t you see I had the advan- 
tage over you? [ knew you were Everett 
Alger ever since you talked to me about 
yourself in the old coach last night.” 

There was a rare welcome and a great joy 
written ali over the girl’s fair face, and her 
companion saw it, and was more than glad. 

And all through that summer’s afternoon 
they sat and talked, not as strangers talk, 
but as if they had seen cach other soul to 
soul, through the three years during which 
their letters had sped back and forth from 
each to each. 

And Geraldine told him how she had sent 
him a picture of a friend, and not of herself, 
and begged him to forgive the deception, and 
before they knew it, the sun had gone down, 
and the fair sweet face of the moou looked 
in at the great wiudows, and Geraldine 
thought she had never seen such a lovely 
night in her life, before. 

And Everett Alger thought so too. 

It was three weeks before he could ar- 
range his affairs to leave, and when he did, 
Geraldine stood in her window, waving her 
hand till he was out of sight, then she sat 
down and twirled the new flashing ring that 
she was not yet used to, round and roupd on 
her finger, and sobbed outright. 
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Everett Alger went home and wrote a long 
article upon the superior advantages of stage 
travelling over any other mode, and his old 
partner read it in the next issue, pushed his 
glasses up over his eyes, and blurted out 
somewhat pettishly: 


“The man’s an idiot!” Such an insane 
article will ruin the magazine!” 

This was in June. In October Everett 
Alger went to Sedgeville again, and Geraldine 
came away with him, in a pretty new travel- 
ling-dress, and wearing a blue grenadine veil. 


A MESSAGE. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


You are dying, my friend! 
Your bark will go drifting, ere breaking of day, 


Toward the shores lying over the shadowy bay; 

And at morn you will see, rising fair through 
the mist, 

The hills which the sunshine eternal has kissed. 


You are going away! 
You will meet on the shores which your vessel 
will find 


Dear friends who sailed outward, and left us 
behind, 

You will know them, and clasp them, and kiss 
them once more, 

Grown young again there on the Beautiful 
Shore. 


Dear friend, when you meet 
The woman I loved, on the shore far away, 
Will you give her the message I give you to- 
day? 
You will know her, I know, by her face that 


a) was fair 


As the face of an angel, and beautiful hair, 


And her eyes, like a star 
In a clear summer night, shining out through 
the dew, 


Falling down like a kiss from the furthermost 
blue, 


And her voice; when she greets you, you'll 
know as of old, 
Her voice, and her face in its tresses of gold. 
O, tell her, my friend, 
That I miss her so much since she left me that 
night, 
When the mists of the sea drifted over my sight, 
And hid her in shadows so dense and so deep, 
That, remembering the time, even now I must 
weep. 
And tell her for me, 
That I wait for the morn, which for her has 
begun, 
When our ways, which were severed on earth, 
shall be one. 
I shall come to her, over the wide solemn sea, 


And clasp her, and claim her—that tell her for 
me. 


Friend, you will not forget? 
Already your bark is afloat on the tide, 


That shall bear you out over the waters so wide. 
At morn you will see her, and tell her for me, 
That I love her, I miss her, this side of the sea. 


DESERTED TO THE ENEMY. 


Or, The Adventures of a New Hampshire Scout. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


“Hattoo! just the chap I was looking 
for. You will report to General B—— right 
away. He’s got work for you across the 
river.” 

It was one night in October, 1863, when 
the army of the Potomac was scattered along 
the bank of the Rapidan, planning and schem- 
ing to give the rebellion another blow like 
Gettysburg before the eve of winter should 
demand permanent quarters. We had been 
idle for many days, as an army. I was a 
scout? and from a bit of work done a few 
months before, when attached to a New 


Hampshire regiment, I had got the title of 
“The New Hampshire Scout.” For several 
months past I had been employed as a “ pro- 
fessional,” taking anything which came 
along, but the past week had been an idle 
week for me, and so, when Captain Bangs 
halted me on that chilly autumn night, his 
message gave me a feeling of relief and satis- 
faction. In ten minutes I had my overcoat 
pockets full of provisions, my revolver packed 
away, and was standing before the tent ocecu- 
pied by General B——. He was in close 
communication with headquarters, had the 
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full confidence of the general commanding. 
and all the scouts in the army of the Poto- 
mac took their orders and instructions di- 
rectly from him. 

The sentinel passed me in after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and General B—— swept 
aside a mass of papers and notes, motioned 


me to a camp stool, and then blurted out: 

“ Ready to go over the Rapidan in twenty 
minutes ?” 

Yes, or five,” I replied. 

“Good,” said he; and after a keen glance 
at my face, he went on: “We want news 


from over the river—not only news, but all 


the particulars which every scout can secure. 
They are up to some devilish scheme over 
there, and we must know what it is. Seouts 
have crossed above and below, and I have 
saved this place for you. You will cross the 


river, penetrate the enemy’s lines as far as 


you can—five or ten miles—notice whether 
he has erected earthworks, what they are, 
what troops are arriving, if any are leaving, 
find out where Lee is—in fact, within the 
ntxt ten days we must bave aclear state- 
ment of everything that is going on in our 


front.” 

“Must,” was a great word with many 
generals. He had given me orders and in- 
structions which could hardly be followed if 
I was allowed to walk through the Confed- 
erate army without risk or molestation; and 
he had not ceased speaking before I was 


wondering where I could secure a pair of 
wings and a magic lamp. 

“Here are a hundred dollars in gold,” 
continued the general, rising up and hand- 
ing down a small bag. “Start right away; 
be prudent and watchful, and report within 


thirty hours, Good-night.” 


In another moment I was standing out in 
the keen air, and in a quarter of an hour was 
at the river, Captain Bangs having loaned 
me his horse, and sent an orderly along to 
bring it back. At this point of our line the 
Confederates held one bank of the river and 
the Union pickets the other. Each picket 
line was well back from the bank, to be out 
of accurate musket range. In many places 
the river was wide and deep, and in other 
places so narrew and shallow that it was no 
more than a babbling brook. I learned from 
the advance posts that at night both lines 
were advanced nearer the river, and ‘that an 
extra force was put to guard every place 
where the stream conld be forded. I had 
never crossed the Rapidan at this point be- 
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fore, and the information received from the 
outposts was timely and valuable. 

Before leaving the last post, which had 
been advanced down the road to within five 
rods of the river, I asked the pickets to do 
me a favor, and they readily complied. It 
was simply to discharge five or six muskets 


in quick succession. You see I had my plan 


already laid, and was calculating on this as- 
sistance to aid me in getting into the Con- 
federate lines. The reports of the muskets 
created an alarm from the other bank, but in 
afew minutes everything was quiet again, 


and I was ready to go forward, Walking 


swiftly and cautiously down the road, I 
struck the river at a point where the water 
would not be more than waist deep at any 
part of the passage, and stepped quietly into 
the stream. I proposed to enter the Confed- 


erate lines secretly and asa scout, if possible, 


and if not, to palm myself off as a deserter, 
trusting in either event to acquire the de- 
sired information and make a safe escape 
with it. 

Slowly and cautiously, having enough to 
do to avoid snags and rocks, and to keep my 
foothold against the current, I worked my 
way along, and in afew minutes was standing 
upon the opposite bank. I had not seen‘or 
heard the Confederate pickets thus far, and 
reasoned that I should not, as I had made 
calculations to land several rods below the 


spot pofnted out to me from the Union side 
pot po 


as the station of the nearest Confederate out- 
post. But a scout was never certain of any- 
thing except what he saw with his own eyes, 
and directly a little exhibition took place 
which came near ending my adventurous 
days. Ordinarily I wore boots, but two days 
before this adventure had drawn a pair of 


soft shoes from the quartermaster. In land- 
ing, I had walked through a bed of fine gravel, 
filling .my shoes, and my first thought after 
reaching the bank was to remave the nui- 
sance. Just as I stooped over, bang! bang! 
went half a dozen muskets, and the scream- 
ing ounce-balls brought my hair up on end. 

“ Here they are! give them the bayonet!” 
shouted two or three men, charging down 
upon me in the darkness. 

I shouted for quarter and threw up my 
arms; but if I had not leaped this way and 
that; and avoided their bayonets, the excited 
soldiers would have finished me before re- 
covering from their scare. However, they 
soon saw that I was alone, instead of with 
the vanguard of the Union army, and they 


lowered their muskets and came closer to me. 

“This is a pretty way to welcome a re- 
cruit to the ranks of the Confederate army, 
isn’t it?” I shouted, as I saw that I must 
depend solely on the character of a deserter. 

“Who are you? are you a deserter from 
over there?” inquired a sergeant, stepping 
forward. 

“T am, sir,” I replied; “ but if you greet a 
fellow in this way, you wont get many more 
to come.” 

The men then gathered around me, want- 
ed to know the name of my regiment, my 
own name, my reasons for deserting, and I 
was finally passed back to the reserve post. 
I gave such answers as I deemed best to 
every inquiry, and was careful to “ pile it on” 
to Uncle Sam in a way to suit the bitterest 
secessionist. On arriving at the reserve, a 
lieutenant took me in hand, and for half an 
hour plied me with questions, and cross-ex- 
amined me so sharply that I more than once 
began to believe that he took me for a spy. 

“You say that you are a deserter,” said 
he, at length, “ but how do I know it? What 
made you sneak across the river so much 
like a spy? and why didn’t your folks shoot 
at you?” 

I insisted that several muskets had been 
discharged at me by the Union outposts— 
proving the assertion by some of the pickets 
—and that I had crossed the river without 
noise in order that I might not be heard and 
made a target for other Union muskets. The 
lieutenant did not seem quite satisfied yet, 
and sent me under guard to the main lines, 
a mile or so back from the river. He couldn’t 
have done me a better turn; I was only 
afraid that he would insist on my remaining 
for a day or two at the reserve post. Reach- 
ing the lines, I was taken to the quarters of 
the provost-marshal. That functionary was 
absent, and I was ordered to sit down and 
wait for him, the soldiers occupying seats in 
the doorway, to guard against any attempt 
to escape. My stool was at the far end of 
the tent, close to the canvas, and I had not 
been seated a moment before I was deeply 
interested in a conversation going on in the 
adjoining tent. All the headquarter tents 
were in a group, seeming to have been hastily 
put up, without reference to rank or red tape. 
I have never been quite sure, but I have 
many reasons to believe that Lee, Stuart, and 
other Confederate generals, occupied the ad- 
joining tent, and that they were holding a 
council of war. I could hear every word 
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that was spoken, and as soon as aware of the 
importance of the conversation, did my best, 
by looking around the tent and making occa- 
sional inquiries, to prevent my guards from 
seeing that I was interested. 

“ Now is the time,” said one of the maloene 
“ it is the only way to restore the confidence 
of the South. If we move swiftly by the 
flank, 20,000 men will be a day’s march on 
the route to the Potomac before the Union 
forces strike a tent.” 

For a full hour similar conversation was 
indulged in, until I was positively certain 
that a great flank movement was contem- 
plated by Lee—a flank movement with a 
view of seizing the nationa! capital, as well 
as driving the Union army beyond the Poto- 
mac. Had I been one of the council, I could 
not have learned more, as I knew the towns 
and gaps mentioned, and had been over every 
foot of the route which the army in gray 
must take. There was only one matter 
lacking. While I was certain that a move 
was to be made, I could not catch the date 
fixed upon, it not being spoken aloud, if at 
all. However, I heard orders and instruc- 
tions given and matters mentioned, which 
would have explained to the dullest private 
soldier that instant preparations were to be 
made for a grand march and expected battles. 

Just as the council seemed on the point of 
breaking up, it suddenly occurred to me that 
the provost-marshal, for whom we waited, 
might be one of the members. If so, he must 
not suspect that I had heard a word. I rose 
up, walked to the other side, gave a yawn or 
two, and finally approached the door and sat 
down on the ground close to the soldiers. 
In two minutes after the officer appeared. 
He did not express surprise or distrust at 
my statements, merely taking down my ficti- 
tious name and regiment. He seemed very 
much occupied with other thoughts, fre- 
quently asking me the same questions two 
or three times over, 

“Well, sir, what do you propose to do?” 
he at length inquired, having finished his 
writing. 

There was one thing which I did not pro- 
pose to do—take the oath of allegiance to 
the Southern Confederacy. In case I did 
and deserted, I would be shot, if ever cap- 
tured again, and the risk would put an end 
to my scouting. I therefore replied that I 
proposed to enter some Confederate regiment 
as a soldier, relating a long yarn about how 
I had been cruelly treated in the Union 
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army, and expressing a desire to wipe out 
old scores with a Confederate musket. My 
statement was a flimsy one, after all, and I 
have no doubt that it would have been re- 
ceived in a different manner had not the 
officer had greater things to occupy his mind. 

“Well,” said he, speaking in an absent 
way, “ you can look around for a day or two, 
and then make a choice of regiments. I 
guess you are all right, and I think you will 
like our service.” 

Thus speaking, the provost-marshal waved 
me out and began to spread a map before 
him. The two soldiers had heard the con- 
versation, and when we left the tent they 
were anxious for me to join their regiment. 
I replied that I wanted a little time before 
making a choice, and offered them ten dol- 
lars to procure me a change of clothing, stat- 
ing that I desired to step into a suit of gray 
as soon as possible. One of the men ran off 
among the tents, and was back in five min- 
utes with a suit complete, except the over- 
coat. His regiment was the Tenth Virginia, 
and the cap bore the initials and the num- 
ber. After I had passed him over a ten dol- 
lar gold-piece, and the two had indulged in 
many exclamations of admiration, they in- 
formed me that I could pass the night in their 
tent. We proceeded directly to it, and found 
that the third man had been detailed for 
guard duty, thus leaving no one in charge. 
This was a bit of good fortune which I had 
not anticipated. After throwing out a few 
suggestions, the two soldiers departed for the 
picket line, and I was not five minutes get- 
ting into the suit of gray. Sitting down upon 
alog of wood before the rude fireplace, I 
planned as follows: I had secured valuable 
information, which should be carried to the 
Union army as soon as possible. I had thus 
far had everything my own way. As soon as 
possible—at least within twenty-four hours— 
I must make my escape across the Rapidan. 
I had only to exercise common prudence and 
discretion to be out of the camp before an- 
other midnight. 

Feeling exultant and satisfied, I rammaged 
around until I found some eatables, put 
down a good lunch, and then rolled into a 
blanket before the fire and was soon sleeping 
like a Rip Van Winkle. Soon after daylight 
some one hauled the blanket off, and I 
opened my eyes to meet the wondering gaze 
of a tall “ Johnny,” who stood over me, mus- 
ket in hand. As I sat up, he inquired who 
I was, and when I had informed him, and 
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detailed a part of the previous night’s adven- 
ture, he was satisfied, and reported himself 
as having just been relieved from guard duty. 
He at once prepared breakfast, and we got 
along famously together. I learned from 
him the names of the regiments and brigades 
in that locality, what division held the ford, 
something about the force of cavalry and 
artillery, and, in fact, pumped him clean dry, 
doing it with all the understanding that I 
was considering in what arm of the Confed- 
erate service I should enlist. The soldier 
was keen and intelligent, and that I bam- 
boozled him a little was not his fault. I 
have known instances where Confederate 
spies and scouts gleaned much more valuable 
information from Union colonels and gener- 
als—men supposed to be the personification 
of prudence. 

After breakfast my companion, who gave 
me his name as Hugh Corbett, turned in for 
asleep. He informed me that his compan- 
ions of the picket line would not be in for 
three days, and that I was meanwhile en- 
tirely welcome to share the tent with him. 
After being satisfied that he was asleep, I 
took down his overcoat, put it on, and drew 
the cape over my head, buckled a belt around 
my body, and then boldly sallied out, deter- 
mined on a series of observations. As far as 
I could see there were tents, wagons, cannon 
and soldiers, in every direction. Troops were 
coming in, troops tearing up and marching 
away, and I was in the midst of a crowd of 
soldiers moving about; some getting break- 
fast, some cleaning their horses and guns, 
and others gambling or writing letters. 
There was but one right way—to put a bold 
face on the matter, and let every one see that 
I felt at home. I had but little fear that any 
one would suspect me of being a Yankee 
scout, as I was now in full Confederate uni- 
form, and therefore moved about without 
much care or the least anxiety. 

Turning down the river, I commenced a 
tour of observation among the pieces of ar- 
tillery parked here and there. Battery after 
battery was passed, and every now and then 
Icame upon a half finished breastwork, or 
an ambush for heavy guns, that had been 
worked upon the day before, but were left 
to themselves now. This was another proof 
that Lee contemplated a change of position ; 
there was no use finishing breastworks when 
they would not be needed. Nota single sol- 
dier suspected my identity. I moved about, 
asked questions in a cautious way, made 
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mental notes of this thing and that, and it at 
last got to be noon. Feeling the need of 
something to eat, I was making my way back 
to Corbett’s tent, intending to go in another 
direction after dinner, when I ran across the 
lieutenant who had received me at the ford 
when I deserted on the following evening, 
and who had been so suspicious that I was 
not all right. I turned my head the other 
way, commenced whistling, and hoped to get 
by him unknown. But he was not to be 
avoided. Despite my new disguise, he knew 
me in a moment. 

“ You, there—hold on, I say!” , 

I walked on very fast, dodging among the 
wagons, but he came after me on the run, 
and when he seized my shoulder, I saw that 
I must face him. 

“What in — are you doing in a Confeder- 
ate uniform? and what in — are you prowl- 
ing around camp for?” 

While he was speaking I had made up my 
mind to “ brass it out,” and so coolly replied: 

“What is to prevent me from wearing a 
Confederate uniform, if I choose to?” 

“ But, curse you!” he replied, savagely, 
“you are no Confederate.” 

I replied that I recognized him as the offi- 
cer who had received me on the previous 
night, and asked him if he did not recollect 
my request to enter the Confederate service, 
and also the fact that he had sent me under 
guard to the provost-marshal. This stag- 
gered him a little, but he was under the in- 
fluence of drink, in a savage mood, and he 
came for me again. 

“Tt don’t make any difference. I believe 
you are acontemptible Yankee spy, prowling 
around here for information, and I am going 
to see about it.” 

He then informed me that he should place 
me under guard until my case could be in- 
vestigated. This I objected to, demanding 
that he should at once take me before the 
provost-marshal, who could certify to my 
passing an. examination the night before. 
He was not inclined to this course at first, 
but several officers, attracted to the spot by 
his loud tones, joined in with me; and so I 
was taken to the marshal’s tent, the lieuten- 
ant boasting that he would have me hung 
foraspy. I had but little fear, as the pro- 
vost-marshal had been so easy with me, but 
on arriving at his quarters, we found that he 
was absent, and was not expected to return 
for two days. An assistant was in charge, 
but he had never seen me before, and of 
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course knew nothing of the case. Ile wasa 
pompous little man, better fitted for a place 
behind some office desk, and the lieutenant 
had only to tell him that he suspected me 
to bea Yankee spy, when an examination 
was at once concluded on. 

I was then put through a catechism which 
lasted fora full hour. During the latter part 
of it the liquor imbibed by the lieutenant 
so overcame him that he fell asleep, and the 
pompous little man at last declared that I 
seemed to be all right, and would be released 
from custody by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Confederate States, and enrolling my- 
self among its defenders. 

This I could not do, unless, to save my life, 
as it would necessitate my leaving the Union 
service altogether, or of running a daily 
chance of capture and arope. I therefore 
begged him to grant me a little more time, 
saying that I had an old friend in the Tenth 
whom I wished to consult. Had it not been 
for my evil shadow, the lieutenant, I would 
have been allowed to depart without further 
questioning. I had this liberty from the 
marshal, and was already walking away, 
when the lieutenant woke up, saw me de- 
parting, and instantly shouted for me to re- 
turn, The marshal explained matters to 
him, but he was now thoroughly aroused, 
and fiercely shouted: 

“Marshal or no marshal, you go to the 
guard-house! You can't pull any of your 
cursed Yankee wool over my eyes, and you 
needn't try!” 

All that could be said had no effect on 
him. He was determined that I should 
either take the oath of allegiance and join 
some regiment within an hour, or else be 
put under guard until the provost-marshal 
himself returned. Seeing that further argu- 
ment might prejudice my case, I replied that 
he could do as he thought best, saying that 
I had nodoubts as to the result when the 
proper officer returned. 

Calling to the sentry at the door, the lieu- 
tenant wrote something on a slip of paper, 
had it signed by the consequential little man, 
and then gave me in charge. I was conducted 
to a tent about forty rods away, and found it 
to be a temporary guard-house for the con- 
finement of several soldiers under punish- 
ment. The slip of paper was handed to the 
guard at the door, as we came up to him, 
but he could not read it. The guard in 
charge of me was better educated, and he 
read the order aloud for the benefit of all 
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three 01 us. It was to the effect, that “this 
man ” was to be put under guard until fur- 
ther orders, being suspected of entering the 
Confederate lines as aspy. ‘There were also 
instructions in regard to keeping a close 
watch over me, and a warning that the 
guards would be held responsible for my safe- 
keeping. 

“It’s all right, tumble in there,” said the 
guard, as the order was finished; “I guess 
you wont break out o’ here afore night.” 

The tent was a large one, capable of hold- 
ing twenty persons, and stood quite a dis- 
tance from any other, being close to the 
road, and on a piece of pasture ground. 
There was a circle of guards around it, and 
I entered without a hope that [ should leave 
it again, except at the will and consent of 
the guards, There were three soldiers inside, 
who greeted me with the yell of “ more cod- 
fish,” as I entered, and who uproariously de- 
manded to know if I had any money, and 
wanted to play euchre. Of course none of 
them knew me fora Yankee, but supposed 
that I was a Tenth man, as the letters on my 
cap indicated. I though: it policy to play a 
free part with them, and soon made myself 
at home. 

It was now about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and I was ravenous for something to 
eat. They gave me to understand that if I 
had any money I could purchase food by 
sending to a sutler; and I trusted one of 
them with a five dollar gold-piece to be sent 
on this errand, the trio first stipulating that 
the eatables should be equitably divided. 
The soldier went to the door and “ fixed it 
up” with the guard, who demanded and was 
paid half the money for his graciousness, and 
in the course of time we got a dozen cakes, 
a pint of whiskey and a few herrings, from 
the sutler. 

The afternoon was spent in card-playing 
and song-singing. None of the prisoners so 
much as asked my name, it being sufficient 
for them that I was there on an equal foot- 
ing with them. In a cautious way I drew 
from them all they knew in regard to late 
military movements, which was not a great 
deal, although each one asserted that “he 
believed there was something up, and that 
Unele Robert would soon give the Yanks a 
send back to the Potomac.” I finally rolled 
off in a corner and shut my eyes to do a little 
planning. 

It was important that I should be on the 
other bank of the Rapidan before daylight. 
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next morning. By mere aceident I had been 
enabled to secure information which could 
not possibly be obtained by any of my com- 
panion scouts, and the safety of an army 
depended on my speedy return to the Union 
headquarters. I went over in my mind the 
whole conversation overheard the previous 
evening, to be sure that I had forgotten 
nothing, and then made up the route which 
the Confederates must take to flank the 
army of the Potomac and move north. I 
knew almost exactly where the Union forces 
were distributed, where battles would take 
place in their attempt to head off the move- 
ment, and the more I looked over the imag- 
inative map, the stronger were my convic- 
tions that a general movement by Lee’s army 
would hardly find a check before reaching 
the Potomac, 

But I was a close prisoner, no avenue of 
escape offering, and my information was of 
no account. I rose up, walked to and fro, 
and was tempted to make a dash through 
the tent, and trust to luck to escape the bul- 
lets which would follow. But reason re- 
turned, and I saw that such a proceeding 
would bring about the very thing which must 
be avoided. 

“Come, old boy, don’t look so savage!” 
shouted one of the men, seeing my anxious 
countenance. “If you aint in for anything 
more serious than getting drunk or lifting a 
blanket, you'll be let out to-morrow.” 

I sat down with them again, and after 
some general conversation, ascertained that 
all of them expected to receive their freedom 
that evening. It seemed to me that if I did 
not escape from the tent before midnight, I 
should surely commit some foolhardy move, 
so great was my impatience to get away. I 
stooped down and looked under the canvas, 
but a sentinel aimed his musket at me and 
shook his head warningly. I walked to the 
door, but the sentinel there ordered me 
back. Clearly and plainly I was trapped. 

The hours went slowly by, and about five 
o'clock, just as it began to grow dusky, five 
whooping and shouting infantry men were 
brought in, all highly intoxicated, This 
made a crowd numbering nine, and for the 
next hour there was so much yelling, singing 
and dancing, that I almost forgot my trou- 
bles. Directly after seven o’clock, and just 
as we had finished our meagre supper, a ser- 
gean€ came to the door of the tent and ered 
out: 

“You, there, Hank Bronson! The captain 
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says that you can report yourself at his 
quarters.” 

_ Bronson was then playing a game of “ cut- 
throat” with the two other men who had 
been my companions all day, and he waited 
two or three minutes until the game was 
decided in his favor before going out. The 
other two then continued the game to see 
which would be victor. In the space of a 
second I had a plan for escape, and in a mo- 
ment’s time was carrying it into execution, 
I reasoned like this: If the three were all 
putin here at once for the same thing, all 
should be liberated at once, or one will not 
be kept much longer than another. If Bron- 
son was called for, these other two will soon 
get messages. Thus reasoning, I made up 
my mind to go in place of one of them. I 
went over to where they were seated on the 
straw, and pretended to take a lively inter- 
est in the game. Their caps were lying be- 
side them on the ground, and I carefully re- 
moved one and placed my own in its stead. 
The next thing was to keep them interested 
in the game until one or the other was called 
for by his officers. At that moment one of 
them had only a single more “point” to 
make, and I saw that the game would soon 
be ended. Accordingly, taking a gold-piece 
from my pocket, and tossing it down on the 
cracker box, I offered it as a gift to the one 
who should win three games out of five, sev- 
en “ points” toconstitute a game. Theoffer 
was hailed with shouts of satisfaction, and 
they immediately dealt out the cards for a 
new game. While they were thus engaged, 
I rose up and began walking. Five minutes 
had not passed before I heard some one talk- 
ing to the sentry outside, and directly after 
a corporal put his head inside the tent and 
shouted: 

“King, you good-for-nothing rascal, you 
have leave to return to your tent, but you'll 
get it strong next time.” 

“All right—come directly,’ responded 
King. And the two went on with their game, 
having eyes for nothing but the cards and 
the gold-piece. 

With my heart thumping and bounding, 
and feeling a weakness in the knees, I waited 
two or three minutes, and then, striking up 
a whistle, I walked out of the tent and down 
the road. The sentry was so close to the 
door that I brushed him, but he had no sus- 
picions. Not being the man on duty when 
I wits incarcerated, he perhaps had no knowl- 
edge that I was other than a regular Con- 
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federate soldier. Idid not understand the 
lay of the ground at all, and was bewildered 
the moment I reached the tents outside. It 
was well into evening then, quite dark, and 
my object was to reach the Rapidan and 
cross as soon as possible. But I could not 
determine the direction of the river, and it 
was important that I should cross it at the 
ford, where I had knowledge of the current 
and bottom. Thinking that I should recog- 
nize the road by which I came up, I began a 
hunt for it, and the result was that I had a 
long tramp for nothing, finding myself at 
length in the midst of an encampment of 
Carolina troops. Coming along to where a 
solitary soldier was reading a letter by the 
aid of a small camp fire, 1 informed him that 
I belonged to the Tenth Virginia, and was 
trying to find my way to camp. 

“Tenth? Tenth?” he repeated; “why 
your regiment is located over there, about a 
mile away.” And he pointed out the direc- 
tion. 

“Possible!” I ejaculated ; “ why, I thought 
they were over there (pointing) by the lower 
ford.” 

“Lower ford!” he repeated, with great 
contempt in his tones, “the lower ford is 
over in this direction (pointing), about half 
a mile from here. That road right there 
leads to it.” And he turned to his letter 
again, half-believing that I was insane. 

The road indicated by him was not ten 
feet away, and I slowly sauntered towards 
the ford. As I walked slowly along, I*emade 
a calculation on my chances. In case the 
provost-marshal had not returned, my es- 
cape from the guard tent would not be dis- 
covered before morning, unless, indeed, the 
meddlesome lieutenant should leave his post 
at the ford tolook me up. Dressed in Confed- 
erate uniform, posted as to regiments and 
locations, I had but little fear of making 
good my crossing, and I pushed along the 
road at a faster pace. 

I met no one until getting within forty 
rods of the reserve, when a couple of soldiers 
were encountered with wood in their arms. 
Whether true or not, [ imagined that some 
of my questions excited their suspicions. At 
least, they questioned me very closely, want- 
ed to know why I was idling around the re- 
serve, and either took me for a Confederate 
intending to desert, or for a picket who had 
deserted his post. At least, so it seemed to 
me, and I left them in an abrupt way and 
plunged into the underbrush, Getting a 
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few rods away, I laid down. I was not yet 
sure of the course of the river, and neither 
could I safely go further until ascertaining 
the picket salutations, I had not long to 
wait. Suddenly, away ahead, I saw the flash 
of a musket, and directly there was a fusil- 
ade, Union and Confederate pickets whang- 
ing away at cach other across the stream. 
In five minutes I was pretty sure of the lo- 
cations of the Confederate pickets, and could 
very nearly tell the exact location of the 
ford. Slowly and cautiously I made a wide 
circuit around the reserve, and then struck 
out for the Rapidan. 

There was a matter I had failed to consider. 
Ihad forgotten that the flank movement 
soon to be made would have the effect to 
double the vigilance of the pickets, in order 
that no information should cross the river, 
but I was directly made aware of the fact. 
AsI got within thirty rods of the river, I 
dropped down on “all fours” and crawled 
forward as softly as an Indian warrior. In 
a measure, I was “ going it blind,” as I could 
not see thirty feet away, and the men had 
entirely ceased firing. Going forward foot 
by foot, pausing long to listen, I had reached 
within twenty feet of the river, and was lis- 
tening to get the location of the nearest 
picket, when the Unionists opened fire again. 
None of the Confederates responded for a 
time, and then a musket was discharged not 
fifteen feet from my clump of bushes. I had 
crept almost into the arms of two men, and 
the slightest noise would have betrayed me, 
They both began firing as rapidly as possible, 
and soon drew the attention of twenty Union 
muskets. In five minutes there was a pér- 
fect scream of bullets, and they cut so close 
to me on every side that I believed I should 
be hit in spite of my lying flat on the ground. 
By the flashes of the guns, I could make-out 
the river and its direction, and a little study 
convinced me that I had hit it ata wrong 
point, the water being too deep for fording, 
and the banks on both sides so steep that 
one must be observed in getting down or up. 
After arriving at this conclusion, I headed 
down stream, knowing that the regular ford 
could not be over sixty rods distant. I had 
to creep every step of the way. There was 
aline of bushes along the river bank, but 
back of this the ground was covered with 
sticks, logs, brush, and here and there a 
small tree. I had to crawl cautiously, as the 
pickets were scattered along on the bank, 
and in one instance I passed within twenty 
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feet of a soldier without his suspecting my 
presence. I could‘have crept upand stabbed 
him in the back, but there was nothing to 
be gained. The nearer I approached the 
ford, the more plenty were the pickets, and 
my first reconnoissance showed me that a rat 
could not enter the water there without be- 
ing discovered. There were at least ten men 
stationed at the ford, or just above and be- 
low the road, and my heart fell like a lump 
of lead as I saw that all escape was cut off. 
The reader may have asked himself why I 
so persistently sought the ford, instead of 
taking to the water anywhere and swimming 
across. There were two reasons. First, I 
was still suffering from a gunshot wound in 
the leg, healed over, but still so painful that 
I did not dare trust the limb to help float me 
over a deep river whose waters were then as 
cold as ice. Second, I never yet saw a sol- 
dier who would not risk a shot to wade a 
ford instead of swimming an unknown river 
and getting every garment thoroughly soaked. 
Besides, every rod of the bank was guarded, 
and I had my doubts if it were possible to 
make a crossing anywhere on the Confeder- 
ate front. Feeling sick at heart, and being 
chilled by the cold night air, I crawled away 
from the ford back up the hill, and laid down 
in the bushes about twenty rods from the 
camp of the reserve. There were three or 
four fires smouldering in the camp, and from 
my position I had quite a fair view of twe 
or three groups of soldiers. I saw them mov- 
ing about, sitting down, playing cards, and all 
were waiting for the next change of pickets. 
It was now midnight, as near as I could 
judge, and I believed that the change would 
soon be made, In some cases the pickets 
were made to stand their posts all night, 
while in other instances they were relieved 
every four hours, particularly where 1t was 
necessary that a strict watch should be kept. 
As much from curiosity as anything else, 
I crawled slowly towards the camp, which 
was in a sort of hollow, where the fire could 
not be seen from the other side of the river. 
Coming up within about thirty feet of the 
first tent, I found that I could overhear most 
of the conversation among the soldiery, 
which was, however, of no great interest or 
importance. As I got a closer view, I saw 
the form of a soldier stretched in sleep just 
outside the tent, his blanket drawn close 
over his head. It came into my mind to 
creep softly up and murder him, and my 
hand sought the haft of my bowie knife. 
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But I was next’ moment ashamed of the 
thought, the soldier having nothing to. do 
with my misfortunes. There was a plan 
working through my brain to make that 
sleeping man aid my escape, but I could not 
make it plain. I worked it over and over 
again, and while I was thinking, a sergeant 
got up from a camp-fire, and I heard him 
say: 

“ Oome, boys, it only lacks seven minutes 
of twelve—get ready to fall in.” 

Just then [ got the plan like a flash of 
lightning. The soldiers scattered this way 
and that, began to bring out their guns and 
tighten up their belts; Quickly and softly 1 
crept forward to where the soldier was 
asleep, laid down close beside him, and 
seized his musket. With a heart beating so 
fast that it nearly choked me, I waited for 
the signal: 

* Fall in, men!” came from the sergeant, 
in a low tone, and I heard the soldiers gath- 
ering together. 

- My man was sound asleep, and I rose up, 
grasped the musket, and, with head down 
and one hand busy rubbing my eyes, I passed 
around the tent and took a place in a line of 
nearly forty men. No one paid me the least 
attention, all being half asleep. We were 
facing one of the fires, and the sergeant 
stood in front of us and used the light to 
read the list of names. One name after 
another was called, with a “Here!” from 
the owner, until he called “ Richard Burk.” 
No one answered, and when he called the 
name a second time, I responded toitina 
prompt tone. I trembled as I did so, for I 
knew not but his best friend might stand 
next tome. There was silence fora moment, 
and I thought I was discovered, when the 
sergeant closed his list, and we marched 
away. 

I was the eighth man on the line, and, as 
we first marched to the ford, I was among 
the ten told off for that relief. We were 
not stationed in a group, but five were posted 
on each side of the road, close down to the 
banks of the river. I was trembling in every 
nerve. I expected that when we were post- 
ed, some of the men must discover that I 
was not Burk. As the main relief passed on, 
I made up my mind to rush for the ford as 
soon as suspected, trusting to luck and the 
darkness to escape the bullets. A corporal 
was in charge of our little squad, and he im- 
mediately marched us under a thorn tree 
which grew close to the bank, 
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“ Keep your eyes travelling and your ears 
open,” said he, by way of warning, and we 
all stood looking across the Rapidan. I could 
touch the man on either side of me. I was. 
in constant fear that some one would make 
some inquiry, supposing me to be Burk, and 
this fear worked on me so that I was pres- 
ently damp with the sweat which started 
from every pore. Seeing one of the men 
peer up the stream, as if noting some object, 
I took three or four steps in that direction, 
and then stood stiil as if intently listening. 
The four men retained their positions, and I 
continued where I was, thus reducing the 
chances of detection. Up and down the riv- 
er the pickets fired an occasional shot, but 
everything at the ford was as quiet as death 
for the next two hours. During all this long 
time, 1 stood apart from the rest, planning 
and rejecting methods of escape, and at two 
o’clock I was in despair. Seeing some of 
the rest walking softly about to warm them- 
selves, I adopted the idea, and paced back 
and forth like a sentry. Then I got a plan, 
I would extend my walk little by little until 
I should get close to the edgo of the water, 
and would then throw away my gun and 
make a dash for it. Slowly, but surely, I 
walked a little farther each time, and finally 
stood at the water’sedge. The moment had 
come! I was just raising my gun to cast it 
aside, when a hand was laid on my arm, and 
some one whispered: 

“Tsay, Burk, have you got any tobacco 
with you?” 

I turned enough to see one of the pickets 
holding out his hand, and then, without a 
word, handed him out my plug and waited 
until he had cut himself off a bit. The taste 
of the weed seemed to set him in fine spirits, 
and he endeavored to start a conversation. 
Icut him off sharp by pointing over the 
water, shaking my head, and then bending 
forward as if listening. He took the hint at 
once and crawled back, and I was left alone 
again. Not two minutes had passed, when 
I heard men comivg down the reserve, and 
directly two persons appeared at the thorn 
tree, and I heard a low and hurried conver- 
sation, so low that I caught none of the 
words. As they talked, a loose cavalry horse 
came down the road for a drink, and entered 
the water directly in front of me, wading 
out until the water covered his knees. As I 
turned from him, a man left the tree and 
came straight towards me. As he got within 
two or three feet, he stopped, peering at me, 
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“Ts your name Burk ?” he asked. 

As quick as lightning, I recognized the 
voice of the lieutenant, and also realized 
that Burk had comedown with him to the 
tree. Giving vent to a yell which was heard 
plainly by our pickets over the river, I 
clubbed my gun, gave the officer a crashing 
blow on the head, and then leaped into the 
stream. It all happened in an instant, but I 
‘was none too quick. Before I had made 
twenty feet, a shot was fired, and in a mo- 
ment more a dozen muskets were blazing 
away. The horse took the alarm and ran 
for the Urion shore, but was shot down af- 
ter one or twojumps. As he went down, I 
fell forward over a stone, and had sense 
enough to let the current float me down sev- 
eral rods. The horse kicked and thrashed 
in his agony, and the picket turned. their 
whole fire on him, thinking that bis move- 
ments and mine were connected in some 
way. 

I floated down over the ford into deep wa- 
ter, and saw that it must be swim or sink. 
I put forth every nerve, heading diagonally 
across, and felt a grim pleasure to see a fusil- 
ade open along the Union line. I did splen- 
didly, and in a few minutes was able to touch 
bottom and walk to the shore. At the spot 
where I landed was a high bluff, and I saw 
that I must travel up stream to the ford road. 
This was but two minutes’ walk. I had just 
been challenged by the Union outpost, and 
had opened my mouth to reply, when a sheet 
of fire shot before my eyes, there was the 
noise of a great crash, and I went to the 


ground. In a moment, a strange dream 
commenced. I travelled in foreign countries, 
saw strange birds and beasts, was carried 
about by men, tied up and fed by women, 
and at times I laughed aud sang for hours, 


“I think he’s coming to his senses.” I 
heard the words one morning, and opened 
my eyes to see a doctor, nurse, and two or 
three military men around my cot. All 
around me were cots containing sick men, 
and it finally dawned upon me that I was in 
a hospital. I was about to question the doc- 
tor, when he put his finger up, shook his 
head, and I went off into a sleep as refgesh- 
ing as an infant’s. Tobe brief, a stray shot 
from the Confederate picket hit me above 
the left ear, raked six inches of my skull, 
and then glanced away. Just eighteen days 
after, I woke up in the hospital, and. the 
great flank movement had been made, halfa 
dozen battles fought, thousands of men lost, 
and Lee’s troops had retired back again. 
One day, when I could sit up, General B—— 
came in to see me, and I gave him my story. 
He was both surprised and grieved. Could 
I that morning have put him in possession 
of my information, half the battles and half 
the slaughter could have been averted, even 
if the Confederate chieftain had not had his 
first movement checkmated and crippled. I 
told the nurse and the doctor the whole 
thing in my delirium, but, regarding it as a 
whim of a crazy brain, they had passed it 
all by, and the flank movement found no 
one prepared, 


SUSIE’S COURAGE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“Ono! Arthur, don’t. Remember, he is 
your father.” 

_“ Remember! as if I could ever forget it! 
It is the ever present memory that he is my 
father, spite of all his unkindness, that drives 
me almost to desperation. Remember! 
would to Heaven, that memory, and every 
other faculty would fail me.” 

The speaker tossed the twig that he was 
twisting, violently from him, and set his teeth 
hard. 
“Have patience, Arthur; it cannot. last 
forever.” 
“Patience! Yes, patience, ili my hair is 
22 


gray, my youth gone, and my braim blunted ; 
and instead of being a benefactor to-my race, 
I am the miserable plodding drudgehe wishes 
to make me, I tell you, Susie, when I think 
of all, it is only the fear of making myself 
unworthy of your love that keeps me from 
doing something desperate” 

“O don’t, Arthur, it would kill me!” gasped 
Susie, to whose innocent mind, “ something 
desperate,” always meant running away to 
sea, and getting drowned. 

Arthur pat his arm around her plamp 
waist, and drew her to him. 

“S sie, I wish you had never seen me, 
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for then a better man would have won your 
love; one who could have made your life 
brighter, not darker, as I have done.” 

Susie’s blue eyes filled with tears, 

“ Arthur, that is unkind. Could I ever 
love any one but you ?” j 

“I don’t know; but suppose I should go 
away, or commit some crime, don’t you think 
you could soon teach yourself to ferget me ?” 

“Never! never! Nothing could make me 
forget you. Please don’t say such cruel 
words again.” 

“You arean angel, Susie; and for your 
sake I will be patient, and try to heal all ills 
with bank-notes, since pills and plasters are 
denied me.” 

They had reached the gate of Susie’s home. 
“ Will you not come in?” asked she. 

“No, I thank you; I must return to the 
village befure dark, Good-by.” And he 
turned away. 

Susie watched his tall figure till the trees 
hid it frem her sight, and then walked half 
sadly into the house. 

“Susie!” called her mother from another 
room, “ is that you?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Tam very glad. Ellie has come from 
school in a high fever, and I wish you would 
go to the village for some mustard for her; 
there is none in the house. Hurry, and you 
will get back before dark.” 

Susie put on her hat, and started in the 
path down which she had seen Arthur dis- 
appear. She walked fast, hoping she might 
overtake him, but no Arthur was to be seen. 

“He has taken another path,” said she, 
“for he could not have got so far ahead of 
me; how very—” A sound fell on her ear. 
She stopped and looked around. Noone was 
to be seen; but that certainly was a voice, 
and it sounded like Arthur’s. She listened; 
there it was again; no mistake this time; it 


was his voice. A thick hedge lined the road 
here. He must be behind it. Whom conld 
he be talking with? Well, it was none of her 
business, and she must hurry on; but at that 
moment, a strange voice, harsh and gruff, 
said: 

“T tell you there is no danger; and as to 
your scruples, why haven’t you a right to all 
that is there? It willonly be helping your- 
self to what the old miser ought to have 
given you longago. Getthe pile. Ofcourse 
you will never be suspected; wait till the 


fuss has blown over, and then take the 
spoils and bolt.” 
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A short silence followed, during which 
Susie stood rooted to the spot, and then Ar- 
thur’s voice replied: 

“T consent.” 

“Bravo! Spoken like a man of pluck. I 
knew you had the right kind of stuff in you; 
never saw a skinflint’s son who hadn’t. And 
now, when shall we operate ?” 

“ The sooner, the better.” 

“So say I. There isno moon now; what 
do you say for to-morrow night ?” 

“Agreed.” 

“Very good, To-morrow night at twelve. 
We will meet belbind the bank. You bring 
the keys, and I’ll bring the bags for the game. 
I don’t think you will change your mind.” 

“No, I will not. Flesh and blood can bear 
no more; there must be a change. Good- 
by till then.” 

Hie pushed through the hedge, and with- 
out discovering Susie, hurried towards the 
village. His companion took another path, 
and Susie stood alone, half stupefied by the 
fearful discovery she had made. She clenched 
her little bands tightly, and in doing so, was 
reminded by the money which they held, of 
the sick sister and the mustard. Mechani- 
cally she resumed her walk, trying all the 
time to convince herself that she was dream- 
ing; but the stern reality would not be put 
aside. She got the mustard and returned 
home. Ellie was no better. Susie helped 
her mother watch the child till she slept, and 
then retired to her room to consider how Ar- 
thur could be saved. 

Her first thought was, to go to him the 
next day and tell him what she had heard; 
but then she remembered he was to leave 
the village early in the morning, and not re- 
turn till late at night. She could not see 
him. To tell his father would never do. No 
other one must know of his fall; she alone 


must save and shield him, And how? There 


was but one way. She would go tothe bank 
and stop him there. It was a fearful under- 
taking fora timid young girl; but much was 
at stake. Little sleep visited her pillow that 
night, and the next morning found her pale 
and worn, but firm in her purpose, 

The mustard had been so efficacious with 
Ellie, that she had reached the fretful stage 
of convalescence, and required Susie’s con- 
stant care. All the nextday she sat beside 
her, bathed her hot head, read to her, and 
did all she could to soothe her, while her own 
heart was almost breaking, At last the sun 


went down, and her mother, anxious for her 
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Susie's 


pale cheeks and heavy eyes, obliged Ellie to 
release her. She retired to her room and 
prayed earnestly for courage, and then laid 
down to rest. 

The hours rolled on, and the clock struck 
eleven. It was time to go. She arose, and 
muffling herself in a large cloak, prepared to 
start on her errand. She listened a second; 
not a sound but the ticking of the clock, and 
the occasional chirp of the katydid. One 
more silent prayer, and then she softly groped 
her way to the door, and went out into the 
night. Holy angels, float gently down, and 
shield her with your white wings from all 
harm! 

About the same hour two other forms were 
stealing carefully along under the veil of 
darkness; one was stout and burly, and 
walked with the soft catlike step of one whe 
was accustomed to tread paths where his 
feet would make no sound; the other was tall 
and slight, and trod in a quick nervous man- 
ner, as though he feared at any moment a 
hand might emerge from the darkness and 
seize him. Both were going towards the lit- 
tle garden beliind the bank. The burly one 
reached it first. He peered carefully around 
in the gloom, and seeing no one, blew a low 
whistle; mo reply. He waited a few min- 
utes, and then repeated it. This time a reply 
came, and in a few seconds the other entered 
the yard. 

“All right?” asked the last comer, in a low 
tone. 

“ Allright!” was the reply. “ You are late; 
I feared you had gone back on me.” 

“No fear of that; I gave you my word, 
and as that is all I have to give, I am careful 
that it shall be good. But come; let’s get 
through with this job.” 

“That's my ticket exactly, Got the keys?” 


Vos,” 

“Then let’s to work. Steal around cau- 
tiously, for fear some one may be straggling 
along.” 

Softly they came out of the garden. All 
was lonely as the grave. 


“Coast clear!” muttered the stout one. 
“Go ahead!” 

They stole to the door. Arthur took the 
heavy key from his pocket; he was about to 
place it in the lock, when a small dark form 
glided befure him, and two little white hands 


were laid on his, The key dropped from his. 


hand; he saw it was Susie. 
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Now had she been a regular made heroine, 
she would have fallen on her knees, raised 
her clasped hands and gasped in tragic tones: 

“Hold! hold! as thou lovest me!” or some 
other sentiment of that sort. But Susie was 
no heroine. She was only a loving little wo- 
man, who had risked her life to save the 
man she loved from committing a terrible 
crime, and all she did was to throw her arms 
around his neck and sob: 

“O Arthur, don’t, please don’t! 

Very foolish words indeed; but acall from 
Gabriel would have been less potent. He 
caught her in his arms and cried: 

“ Susie, Susie, you have saved me!” 

The other man stared at them a second, 
and then, not exactly sympathizing with the 
turn that affairs bad taken, left with a word 
more expressive than polite. 

For a few moments, Arthur and Susie wept 
in silence, and then, of course, he asked her 
liow she came there; and she told him all; 
and incredible as the fact may seem, he let 
her go through the whole story without in- 
terrupting or contradicting her ofce; but 
circumstances were so dead set against him 
that he could not very well help it, and I 
trust, that in view of this, the jadgment of 
his fellow-men will be tempered with mercy. 
Reverently he thanked Heaven for the de- 
voted love that had saved him from crime; 
and then, with weary feet but light hearts, 
they turned towards Susie’s home. She 
reached her room undiscovered, and, worn 
out by fatigue, soon fell into a deep sleep, 
from which she did not waken till the sun 
was high, and Ellie had been erying for her 
some time. Bat Ellie might fret as she 
would that day, Susie’s temperand patience 
never wearidd; and when Arthur called at 
the cottage that evening, the tale he told 


made her the happiest maid in Christendom. 

He had confessed all to his father. Al- 
though so harsh, Mr. Austin really loved his 
son, and the vision of the awful crime to 
which he had almost driven him, rolled back 
the mist that avarice had closed around him, 


and he “saw himself as others saw him.” 


He told Arthur that he should leave the 
bank, and study medicine, and that when he 
held his diploma in his hand, he would give 
to him and Susie the prettiest cottage in 
N——. And he kept his word. 
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VISIONS. 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


Cloudy, dark and very dreary, came the evening slowly down, 

Desolate, and wan, and weary, gazed I out upon the town, 

Where, through mist and gathering vapor, faintly rose the tall church spires 
Flickering lights from every window seemed like fairies’ mystic fires. 

Not a sound the darkness yielded, black and cold a shield it seemed. 
*Gainst each pleasant thought and feeling, sleep stole o’er me, and I dreamed. 
Yes, I dreamed, and darkness left me, varied light of heavenly hue 
Streamed in through the open window, cloudless was the sky and blue. 
Breezes full of flowery odors, wafted from some woodland hill, 

Told me of the dreamy forest, of each babbling brook and rill, 

' ‘That beneath the spreading branches of the monarch oak and pine 

Wind their way in silent numbers, then beneath the brashwood twine, 
Loud, and clear, and full of music, came the sweet notes of each bird, 
Every note was pure as crystal, sweeter songs I never heard. 

Listened I with rapt attention, to this melody of sound, 

Felt the air fill with enchantment, magic spells seemed wreathing round. 


Fainter grew the new made sunshine, every beauty seemed to fade, 
Darkness came once more around me—silence made me feel afraid. 
Through the blackness, slow advancing, first came forth a line of blue, 
Then a row of brilliant colors, till a rainbow met my view; 
Fairy, airy little seraphs dancing o’er it seemed to me 
With. their harps and angel voices, visions from eternity. 
As I gazed in silent wonder at this strange and beauteous sight, 
From among this band of seraphs came a being clothed in light, 
Stood before me for a moment, then in accents soft and sweet 
Spoke, and uttering words of wisdom laid bright garlands at my feet. 
“Let the dead past be forgotten, grieve not for the sins gone by, 
,. Ever in the glorious present, let thy power of goodness lie. 
For the future, think not, fear not, that is God’s own sacred trust, 
. Live thou in the present moment; in the present live thou must,” 
I would fain have spoken something, but the words were scarcely said 
When the rainbow slowly vanished, and the shining seraph fled. 


Beating, beating ’gainst the window, clear and cold the chilling rain 

Told me in a dreary whisper that the vision spoke in vain. a 
That the present was too dreary, that the past was full of woe, 
That the bright and distant future was a faint uncertain show. 

Did I listen to its wailing, and forget each angel word? 

No, the sweet and gentle warning of the seraph still I heard. 

And I thought if life is dreary, it will some time have a close, 

And the soul, however weary, shall find rest from all its woes. 

Let me, then, improve the present, that when life shall cease to be, 
I may find the gates of heaven open wide to welcome me. 
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OUR SET: OR, WHO IS SHE? 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER LI. 
CAMPONT.—THE RECEPTION. 


TE town of Campont—rather I should say 
city, for it enjoys civic honors—is compara- 
tively a swall place in point of population, 
but territorially speaking, it is quite exten- 
sive, and, like the national capital, may be 
called a city of magnificent distances, 

It is divided into four districts, so that the 
city forms a claster of large villages, each 
settlement having its specific appellation, as 
Old Campont, Campont Haven, East and 
North Campont. 

Campont is an academic town, the institu- 
tions of learning being located in Old Cam- 
pont, whence most of its importance is 
derived. 

As is the case generally with academic 
towns, Old Campont is noted for its excla- 
siveness. The social lines are very strictly 
drawn and very jealously guarded. No one 
is allowed the privileges of “ Our Set,” as it 
is styled, until his or her claims have been 
duly canvassed. 

It would be difficult to clearly set forth the 
requisites necessary to obtain admission to 
the charmed circle. Those who preside 
over it appear to be governed by very arbi- 
trary as well as very eccentric rules. Moral 
and intellectual worth does not seem to be 
particularly regarded by them. But it is 
noticeable that one with a plethoric purse 
finds no difficulty in obtaining easy entrance. 

In this, however, the guardians of Our Set 
in Old Campont are by no means singular. 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow,’ was an axiom announced by 
Pope. The poet was mistaken; he should 
have said “wealth.” Possibly there may 
have been a typographical error. 

Campont Haven, which is full of life and 
activity—a wide-awake, bustling place, with 
quite a metropolitan air about it—is looked 
down upon by quiet, sleepy, respectable Old 
Campont, and only a choice few of its resi- 
dents are deemed fitting associates by those 
who constitute Our Set in the latter district. 
Iam happy to state, however, that the un- 
recognized bear up very philosophically un- 
der their deprivation. As for the denizens 


of East Campont, they are decidedly vulgar, 
the bulk of them being mere workers—me- 
chanics, petty shop-keepers, and the like— 
canaille, The upper district, North Campont, 


is in every respect terra incognita to the elite. 

Although I have selected Old Campont for 
the scene of my story, it is not that I consider 
it singular in its exclusiveness, You will 
find that in almost all small commuaities, es- 
pecially if they happen to be seats of learn- 
ing, the same general characteristics prevail, 
prominent among which is an assumption of 
superiority by a certain class; in other words, 
a spirit of snobbishness. On what ground 
this assumpéion is based is a social problem 
I have not been able to solve. Notwithstand- 
ing that it prevails extensively in old Cam- 
pont, I beg of you not to look upon its in- 
habitants as a peculiar people. 

Old Campont was in a slight flutter. Mr. 
Richasd Perdan had recently completed a 
palatial mansion, and invitations had been 
sent out for what in olden times was called 
a “ house-warming,” but which the Perdans 
dignified with the title of “ Reception.” Of 
course no one outside of Our Set received 
the coveted pasteboard, for the Perdans were 
wealthy, and consequently moved in the 
“first circle.” It is true, time was when Mr. 
P. revolved in a humbler sphere—when he 
found it difficult to make beth ends meet, 
and when he wasof no more account than 
ordinary mortals. But as by economy and 
perseverance he slowly acquired property, 
he gradually emerged from his lowly state, 
cast off his slough, as it were, and in process 
of years became one of the anointed. 

On the evening in question, the Perdan 
mansion was in a blaze of light, and there 
was aconstant flocking thitherward of the 
gay multitade. The Germanias welcomed 
with their inspiring strains the thronging 
guests. Occupying rather a conspicuous 
position in the salle @audience was a group 
of young ladies, who amused themselves in 
watching the new arrivals, scanning the 
styles of dresses, and commenting on their 
wearers, 

Iw the course of the evening an elderly 
,lady entered the room, accompanied by a 

_maiden apparently in the last of her teens, 


| 


whose appearance created quite a stir among 
the group just noticed. She was very fair. 
Her dress was simplicity itself compared 
with the elaborate toilets of most of the 
young ladies, She wore scarcely any orna- 
ments; and yet so becoming was her attire, 
so peculiar her style of beauty, that the sim- 
plicity of the one enhanced the brilliaucy of 
the other. 

As the couple passed the group, the young 
lady seemed on the point of saluting one of 
their number, but catching the cold haughty 
look that was bent upon her, she checked 
herself, and proceeded on her way, something 
like a derisive smile playing over ber features 
as she made a low remark to her companion. 

“Who is she?” was the question simulta- 
neously asked by several of the little knot of 
maidens. 

“Very presuming, I must say!” said the 
one whom the young stranges was on the 
point of recognizing. 

-“But who is she, Miss Trafton?” asked 
one of the growp of the lady who had just 
spoken. “She seemed to recognize you.” 

“I really cannot inform you, Miss Canby, 
who or what she is,” rather crisply replied 
the one named as Miss Trafton. 

“Where, then, have you met her?” per- 
sisted Miss Canby. “She certainly would 
have spoken to you, had you not frozen her 
with oue of your looks.” 

Miss Trafton gave a light laugh as if the 
remark pleased her. 

“TI have seen her two or three times at the 
house of Mrs. Doten my dressmaker. She 
is a niece of hers, I believe, who has recently 
visited her.” 

“A dressmaker’s niece, indeed!’ was Miss 
Canby’s horrified exclamation. 

“Yes. Mrs. Doten took the liberty of in- 
troducing her to me, and meeting her there 
a number of times, I made some conversa- 
tion with her. But I did not dream that 
she would presume on an acquainance thus 
formed !” 

“ Ido not think that she will again, Lizzie,” 
laughed Miss Canby, “ although she received 
your rebuff with a very impudent smile.” 

“ Low-bred effrontery! I wonder the Per- 
dans should have invited her.” 

“Perhaps she may be a relative,” suggest- 
ed one of the group. “Do you remember 
her name?” 

“Dobbins, or some such common one, I 
think, although I did not pay much heed tq 
?’ was the scornful reply of Miss Trafton, 
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“She is not a relative,” remarked one of 
the party. “I inquired of Jennie Perdan, 
who informedgme that she was invited at 
the especial request of her grandmother, 
who was acquainted with her mother.” 

“The old lady has peculiar notions of gen- 
tility,” sneeringly remarked Miss Trafton. 
“Perhaps she thinks that we may conform 
to them; but possibly she may be mistaken. 
For one, J am not disposed to associate with 
dressmakers’ nieces!” 

This settled the matter, and at once ta- 
booed the stranger from Our Set, for Miss 
Trafton stood at its very head, and her dic- 
tum was a law unto its members. 

Mrs. Reynolds, the mother of Mrs, Perdan, 
was peculiar in her notions of what consti- 
tuted gentility—peculiar, that is, inasmuch 
as they differed from those of a certain class 
or clique of which Miss Trafton might be 
looked upon as the representative. 

The old lady was blessed, or cursed, with a 
good memory. I use the word cursed, be- 
cause from the pains evidently taken by 
many to forget certain facts, a good memory, 
we may reasonably infer, is deemed by them 
aecurse. You will find a vast difference in 
people in regard to this faculty. Some there 
are who possess it in a wonderful degree, 
and take delight in tracing back their ances- 
try through generation after generation, and 
the further back they can follow them the 
greater is their pride and _ gratification. 
Others there are who seem stone blind as to 
the past, and are wofully ignorant, even of 
their grandmothers and grandfathers. I 
have found many such cases among Our Set 
in Campont. 

As I have said, Mrs. Reynolds was gifted 
with a good memory. She remembered the 
time when fortune had dealt less kindly with 
her than of late years; she remembered 
when she was obliged to resort to the needle 
to eke out her not over-abundant means; 
she remembered when Mr. Perdan, now rev- 
elling in wealth, cari Bd on a small grocery 
and variety store, and only by the closest 
application and the most rigid economy, 
managed to make both ends meet, as the 
saying is, and she remembered it to his ad- 
vantage, too, 

She also remembered, much to their cha- 
grin, the origin of many of the young ladies 
who now held their heads so high, and who 
looked down so superciliously on those who 
had not the distinction of belonging to Our 
Set—this one’s mother, or grandmother, or 
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aunt, who took in sewing, taught sehool or 
gave lessons in music, for a living; that one’s 
father, or grandfather, or uncle, who shoved 
a fore-plane, swung a sledge-hammer, han- 
died the trowel or awl, or dealt out grocer- 
ies by the ounce and pound, or pins, and 
needles, and tape, by the paper or yard, for 
the same laudable purpose. 

Remembering these things, and being a 
woman of great good sense, Mrs. Reynolds 
manifested a very catholic spirit. She did 
not believe, nor could her daughter, Mrs. 
Perdan, persuade the old lady to think oth- 
erwise, that because a woman honestly 
earned her living she forfeited her claims to 
respectability; that the mere possession of 
wealth should command our respect, or that 
it should be regarded as evidence of superi- 
ority. 

That as society is at present constituted 
there should be class distinctions, that intel- 
lect, station, wealth, occupation, should oc- 
casion lines of demarkation, she did not ob- 
ject; but that this or that class or clique 
should set themselves up, and arrogantly 
claim to be, par excellence, “good society,” 
she did not and would not allow. She had 
no faith in nor respect for upper crustdom, 
and took somewhat of a malicious pleasure, 
when opportunity offered, of making it ap- 
pear ridiculous and in exposing its folly. 
Briefly, the old lady was an inveterate foe to 
all shams. ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 
A LITTLE MIXED. 


“An, good-evening, Miss Trafton, Miss 
Canby, Miss Gates—ladies all!’ said a young 
man, stepping out from the hangings of a 
bay-window, where he had been an unwit- 
ting spectator of the scene described in the 
last chapter. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Arlington,” was the 
general response, for Frank Arlington was 
an especial pet of the set. All the ladies 
greeted him with their most bewitching 
smiles, between whom—so a little bird whis- 
pered to me—a covert rivalry existed as to 
who should stand best in his good graces. 

He was a splendid looking fellow; not 
what you would call handsome, perhaps, but 
there was something about him that caught 
the fancies of the ladies, and the gentlemen 
as well. He had an erect and well-propor- 


tioned form, a manly bearing, and every lin- 
eament was stamped with intelligence. 
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In the Campont Law School, of which Ar- 
lington was a member, he was a man of 
mark. His disposition was lively and genial, 
his manners easy and wholly void of affecta- 
tion, and he had that peculiar indefinable 
way with him, so “taking ” with the fairer 
sex, and with the rougher, too, as fur that 
matter. 

Notwithstanding that, as I have said, he 
was the pet of Our Set, he was remarkably 
unassuming. Courted as he was—and he 
could not but be aware of it—his pride was 
not flattered nor his vanity excited. The 
truth was, he valued the preference shown 
him at its true worth. 

He was not at all ambitious to shine as a 
lady’s man—he was too sensible a fellow for 
that. He had a quite correct insight into 
the characters of his lady associates, and 
their adulation was prized accordingly. As 
for the rest, he was known to be of a very 
wealthy family, and moved in the “ first 
circles ” in his native place. 

“A very pleasant gathering we have this 
evening,” he said, addressing Miss Trafton. 

“ Y-e-s—a little mixed,” was that lady’s 
somewhat ambiguous response. 

“Mixtures are very agreeable sometimes. 
Variety is the spice of life, you know, Miss 
Trafton.” 

“That depends on the component parts, ~ 
Mr. Arlington, whether they are to our taste 
or not.” 

“O,as to that, a little acid or a little bit- 
terness, like discords in music, tends to 
heighten the general effect. Simple saccha- 
rines are apt to be insipid.” 

The half-quizzical tone in which this was 
uttered, and the smile that accompanied the 
remark, rather puzzled the ladies. 

“ Speaking of music, Miss Trafton,” he con- 
tinued, “ will you not favor us with some? 
That delicious thing of Schubert’s has been 
haunting me ever since I heard you last 
sing it.” 

The lady was a trifle vain of her musical 
powers, which were, perhaps, a little above 
mediocrity, and she did not require much 
solicitation, As the party moved towards 
the music-room, Mr. Arlington asked: 

“Who was the lady that entered the room 
a short time ago, with Mrs, Reynolds ?” 

“T really cannot inform you, as I have not 
the honor of her acquaintance,” said Miss 
Trafton, with a touch of hauteur. 

“She is not a resident here, I presume? 
Her face appears new.” 
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“T think she is not.” 

“ You do not know her name?” 

“ Dobbins, I think some one said,” replied 
Miss Trafton, emphasizing the name with 
the slightest possible sneer. 

*Dobbins—not very poetical!” said Ar- 
lington, with asmile. “I cannot say that I 
admire the name, however I may be disposed 
to its owner.” 

“I dare say,” remarked Miss Canby, sar- 
castically, “you may see it exhibited in the 
‘Square’ one of these days—‘ Doten and 
Dobbins, Dressmakers,.’’’ Whereupon a tit- 
ter ran round the circle, and the speaker 
plumed herself on saying something quite 
smart. 

“Indeed, a dressmaker!” said Arlington, 
in mock astonishment. “If the young lady 
exhibits as much taste in the dresses of her 
customers as she does in her own, she must 
be highly prized by you. 

“Tam serious,” continued the young man, 
detecting a sneering smile on the counte- 
nances of his listeners. “I do not know 
when I have met with a more becumingly 
dressed lady—that is, according to my taste.” 

“T did not suppose that you were so obser- 
vant, Mr. Arlington, of the attire of ladies. 
It is a pity the lady did not hear your com- 
pliment!” Miss Trafton tried to smother her 


- spiteful tone with a light laugh. 


“O,I think a great deal of dress,” rejoined 
Arlington, “and always take notice of a 
lady’s. In my opinion it is a:very good cri- 
terion of character. My judgment of persons 
is formed, I must confess, in no small meas- 
ure from their apparel, The attire of lidies, 
from its variety, of course offers a broader 
field than that of gentlemen. There is com- 
paratively. but little dissimilarity in the gar- 
ments worn by gentlemen, still there is suffi- 
cient, I think, to afford a test of character.” 

“ May L ask, Mr. Arlington, what is your 
favorite style? Perhaps the question is su- 
perfluous, however, after the high encomium 
you have passed on the taste displayed by 
Mrs. Doten’s niece!” 

“I will inform you, Miss Trafton,” said 
Arlington, with an amused smile. “ Mysen- 
timents are embodied in that well-known 
passage of Thomson: 


‘A native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs, 
Veiled in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.’ ” 
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The conversation was brought to a close, 
on the entrance of the party into the music- 
room, by the general demand for a song from 
Miss Trafton. This compliment the young 
lady had been accustomed to receive at all 
the social gatherings. she was in the habit of 
attending. Indeed, she would have been 
sorely disappointed had she failed to receive 
it, for she was the acknowledged musical 
belle of the place. Therefore, after the usual 
excuses, that she was out of practice, that 
she had a shocking cold, that she positively 
had not sung for an age—all stereotyped fibs 
—she was at last persuaded to take her seat 
at the instrument. : 

She got through her first piece very credit- 
ably, it being withiu easy range of her voice 
and not very difficult. It would have been 
better for her had she confined herself to 
music of like simple character; but casting 
her eyes around, she discovered athong those 
drawn to listen to her performances, Mrs. 
Reynol¢s and the young stranger. 

The latter, from some cause or other, had 
excited in her mind an unwonted interest, 
and against her she felt a growing prejudice, 
or antagonism, As if for the purpose of as- 
tonishing Mrs. Doten’s niece, in her next at- 
tempt Miss Trafton seemed to exert all her 
efforts. I, who knew her well, could see that 
at half a glance. 

The buzz of applause that followed her 
first performance having subsided, she was 
requested to favor thecompany with another. 
Nothing loth, she dashed at once into an 
Italian bravura, which was far beyond her 
power to render, even with ordinary correct- 
ness. She managed to get through with it, 
however, without absolutely breaking down ; 
limping over difficult passages here, and 
slighting them there, winding up with a 
grand instrumental crash, her vocal powers 
tested to their utmost. Of course she re- 
ceived a surfeit of compliments, no one seein- 
ing to be aware of her imperfections, 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE INTRODUCTION.—SPELLBOUND. 


In stepping back from the piano at the 
commencement of Miss Trafton’s perform- 
ance, ostensibly to make room for some 
ladies, Arlington found himself—was it by de- 
sign ?—in close proximity to Mrs. Reynolds. 
As soon as the perforinance was ended, the 
old lady said, addressing her companion: 

“Permit me, Miss Deblois, to present my 
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friend, Mr, Arlington—Miss Deblois, Mr. 
Arliagton.” 

“Deblois! a vast improvement on Dob- 
bins,” thought the young man, as he made his 
obeisance. 

“ You are fond of music?” asked the young 
lady, after the usual commonplaces. 

“Exceedingly, Miss Deblois,’—he rather 
liked that, after Dobbins!—“ it would be 
deemed heterodox to deny a fondness for it, 
Indeed, I am more than fond of it—I love it!” 

“Tam glad to hear that, for I have a pas- 
sion for it myself, and it is pleasant to know 
that others are in sympathy with you.” 

By little and little Arlington and his new 
acquaintance became quite engrossed in the 
discussion of their favorite topic. He soon 
ascertained that she was no tyro, but pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the science 
of music, treating it as if she had made ita 
study. 

Te learned incidentally that she had pure 
sued her studies both in Germany and Italy. 
He found, too, that she was a lady of superior 
intelligence in other matters; that she had | 
seen much of the world, and had largely 
profited by her observation. 

Arlington was struck with the freshness 
and originality of her ideas, and the fitting 
lamgnage in which she clothed them. Their 
range was loftier and more extended than 
were those of the generality of his lady ac- 
quaintances. Then the personal charms of 
the young lady aided not a little his growing 
interest in her. 

She was, indeed, very beautiful. Her form 
was faultless in all its proportions. Her 
features were exquisitely moulded and full 
of character. In her manners there was 
a graceful ease, an intuitive refinement, 
which evinced an inborn gentility. When 
in repose her face would win your admiration 
from its pure loveliness; but when she en- 
gaged in conversation on subjects of more 
than ordinary interest, her large brown eyes 
would kindle, and her countenance light up 
with a marvellous radiance, reflecting so per- 
fectly each passing emotion that it hardly 
needed language to interpret it. 

Was it strange that Arlington should be 
held in delighted thraldom by a being so 
every way captivating, whose exterior graces 
were but a type of those which adorned the 
mind and heart? 

In the course of their conversation refer- 
ence was made to Miss Trafton’s singing, 
and Arlington asked her opinion of her last 


performance, To this Miss Deblois demurred. 
She was averse to criticising—it would be un- 
kind inde ed to animadvert on a performance 
undertaken to please others, Although it 
was easier, she said, or most people seemed 
to find it so, to dwell on the demerits rather 
than the merits of a performer, she preferred 
to reverse the rule—to overlook what she 
deemed faulty, and to commend what her 
taste or judgment approved. 

On being further urged, and learning from 
Mrs, Reynolds that Miss Trafton mae great 
pretensions, and was not sparing of her criti- 
cisms on others, and therefore was a fair 
subject of remark, Miss Deblois guardedly 
said: 

“The young lady possesses certain quali- 
ties of voice which are really excellent, es- 
pecially in the medium register; but she 
lacks cultivation,” 

“Why, my dear child, that is the very 
thing she prides herself upon, her cultiva- 
tion!” said the old lady. 

Miss Deblois gave a light laugh. 

“She should have kept to the scales a 
year or two longer,” she remarked, “ before 
she attempted song. Shall 1 ever forget my 
old Florentine master, how he kept me drill- 
ing at them! In regard to the piece last 
sung, I think the lady was a little too ambi- 
tious in selecting it. It is one of the most 
difficult that she could have chosen, and 
wholly beyond her powers. It is but fair to 
say that very few professional artists can do 
it justice. If the lady would confine herself 
to music of a simpler character, her efforts 


would be more likely to prove successful, 


and her audience, perhaps, would be better 
pleased.” 

“T fully agree with you,” said Arlington, 
who wondered at the mildness of the criti- 
cism, especially when he recalled to mind 
the rebuff Miss Deblois had received on en- 
tering the room, to which, it will be remem- 
bered, the young man was an unwitting 
witness. 

“My dear Julia, why will you not favor 
us with asong?” asked Mrs. Reynolds, “ It 
is an age since I have heard any good music. 
Mr. Arlington, do try and persuade her.” 

“If my wishes could have any weight 
with Miss Deblois, I would certainly proffer 
them,” said Arlington. “I see that Miss 
Trafton has left the instrument; shall I not 
conduct you to it?” 

“T shall be happy to gratify your wishes,” 


said the young lady, commencing to take of 
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her gloves. “I do so the more readily be- 
cause I dislike to be urged, and because— 
would you believe it?—I have a little malice 
in my disposition, just the slightest grain!’ 
A merry smile played over her features as 
she glanced archly in the direction of the 
group of young ladies who had gathered 
about Miss Trafton. 

Although Miss Deblois was not aware of 
it, Arlington fathomed at once her meaning, 
and chuckled to himself in anticipation of 
the triumph that awaited the stranger; for 
althongh he was totally ignorant of her 
powers, he felt confident that she would 
succeed. 

“ Have you any choice ?” she asked, as she 
took her seat, handing to Arlington her 
gloves and fan. 

“ Suppose that you try this.” And Arling- 
ton placed before her, “I would that my 
love,” arranged from Mendelssohn’s part 
song. 

Her first touch of the instrument was 
enough to satisfy one that she had a full 
command over it. When her rich full voice 
swelled out, clear and liquid as a bird’s, the 
annoying buzz, which in large assemblies 
usually accompanies ordinary performances, 
was hushed, as if by magic. Until the last 
note was uttered, the deep silence was un- 
broken, and then the plaudits that broke 
forth simultaneously on every hand afforded 
unmistakable evidence of her perfect success. 

She would have left the piano, but at the 
earnest solicitation of Arlington, backed by 
the suffrage of all around her, she consented 
to sing again. This time she selected “ O 
Mio Fernando,” from Donizetti’s opera, “ La 
Favorita.” 

From the very opening note she enchained 
the attention of the audience; but when she 
had fully launched upon the tide of song— 
had abandoned herself to the spirit of the 
composition—she seemed to lose all con- 
sciousness of her surroundings, and poured 
forth her impassioned notes, not to the lis- 
tening throng about her, but to some one 
present only in her thought, on whom alone 
she lavished her unbounded stores of melo- 
dious wealth, 

Her auditors stood as if touched by an en- 
chantress’s wand—silent, motionless. Here 
and there a hasty catching of the breath, a 
deep hurried respiration, testified te the 
marvellous spell she had thrown over them. 

Arlington cast a glance upon the singer. 
She appeared wholly enwrapped in the mu- 
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sic; not as a performer, but as one borne 
unresistingly away on the flood of harmony 
of which she was the unconseious creator. 
\A divine beauty illumined her eountenance, 
as if it had undergone transfiguration. In 
every expression could be seen 


“The mind, the music breathing from the face.” 


The last note died away, and still the com- 
pany moved not—still the profound silence 
remained unbroken, Noisy applause would 
have been almost a sacrilege. That pervad- 
ing stillness was the highest compliment that 
could have been paid to the young lady, and 
she so accepted it. ' 

“Mere verbal complimtnts on your pe 
formance, Miss Deblois,” said Arlington, as 
he conducted the fair singer back to Mrs. 
Reynolds, “would be entirely out of place. 
The spell of silence you have cast upon all is 
more eloquent than words. I can only ten- 
der you my poor thanks for the great gratifi- 
cation you have afforded me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Arlington, you have am- 
ply repaid me,” said the young lady, a faint 
color flushing her cheek as she. bowed her 
acknowledgments. 

“Look here, naughty child!’ said Mrs, 
Reynolds, clasping the young lady’s hand in 
both of hers. “Do you see these tears? 
Tears in my old eyes! do they not reproach 
you?” And she wiped away the glistening 
drops, 

“ May you never shed more bitter ones, my 
dear Mrs, Reynolds,” was the affectionate 
response. 

The closing words of Mendelssobn’s song, 
the first performance of Miss Deblois— 

“ Still there, my love, it will hannt thee, 

E’en in thy deepest dreams,’— 
were fully verified in Arlington’s experience, 
for long, long was he haunted with the witch- 
ing strains heard that night. 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE DRESSMAKER’S NIECE. 


IMMEDIATELY that the spell thrown over 
the company by the triumphant debut of the 
fair vocalist was broken, the whispered in- 
quiry passed around the room, “Who is 
she?” But no one seemed capable of impart- 
ing the desired information. In the mean- 
time many evinced a disposition to seek an 
introduction to the stranger, the young gen- 
tlemen especially. 

Presently it was noised about in a myste- 
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rious manner—possibly Miss Trafton or Miss 
Canby could have thrown some light as to 
how the report originated—that the young 
lady was a niece of the fashionable dress- 
maker Mrs. Doten, and would probably be- 
come a partner in her establishment, 

This astounding rumor operated as a wet 
blanket on the elite, who were about seeking 
the acquaintance of the accomplished stran- 
ger. A dressmaker! That would never do! 
And so they wrapped themselves in their icy 
mantles of exclusiveness, and turned away 
from the sweet singer as from one contami- 
nated, 

Several kind-hearted old ladies, however, 
after the party, called on Mrs, Reynolds, and 
knowing that she was a friend of the young 
singer, had many suggestions to make con- 
cerning her, and mauifested not a little inter- 
est in her welfare. They could not, of course, 
associate with her, but they would conde- 
scend to patronize her. 

A young lady so gifted, they said, should 
not be content to devote herself to the 
drudgery of needlework. A person endowed 
with such talent, with such a magnificent 
voice, could command her own price as a 
teacher or a public singer. They were a 
fortune to her. It would be a pity that the 
world should be deprived of the benefit of 
her extraordinary musical powers, They 
had no doubt but that a very select class, 
composed of ladies moving in the first circles, 
could be formed in Campont, who would give 
a liberal price for tuition, if Miss Deblois 
would take the matter in hand. Here was 
an excellent opening for the young woman; 
would Mrs. Reynolds consult with her in re- 
gard to the project, etc., etc. ? 

Yes, Mrs. Reynolds would mention the 
subject to Miss Deblois, who would, no doubt, 
feel under deep obligations for the interest 
manifested in her behalf. She would ven- 
ture to thank them in her name. ‘All the 
time a covert smile lurked around the eyes 
and at the corners of the mouth of the old 
lady, threatening every moment to break out 
more demonstratively, and which culminated 
in gentle merry laughter after her visitors 
had departed, 

No one who had made the inquiry, “ Who 
is she?” was half so interested in it, or puz 
zled him or herself over it so much, as Frank 
ArYngton. He had learned from Miss Canby, 
and from the rumor set afloat, what she was. 
But he was not satisfied with this. He had 
his doubts. Mrs. Doten’s niece she might 
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be, but that she had been educated and 
brought up to the occupation of a dress- 
maker, he could not believe, 

Without doubt there were many intelli- 
gent, refined and accomplished dressmakers, 
but it was rare that you found one so intel- 
ligent, so refined, so accomplished as Miss 
Deblois, It was not common for dress- 
makers to receive such a thorough education ; 
they were not accustomed to go abroad to 
perfect their musical studies, or to acquire 
foreign languages; they were not habituated 
to the highest intellectual circles, as it was 
very evident Miss D. had been; they did not, 
as a general thing, possess that polished ease, 
that gracefully careless, independent bearing, 
that indescribable but unmistakable tone, so 
characteristic of the young lady. 

So thought Arlington, and the more he 
dwelt upon the subject the less able was he 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. He 
did not attempt to conceal from himself the 
fact that the young lady had made a deep 
impression upon him. Her great personal 
beauty, her extraordinary talent for music, 
and above all, her vast intellectual superior- 
ity tothe young ladies he was in the habit of 
associating with, although they moved in 
the “first circles,” and she, according to 
their estimation, ranked low down in the 
social scale, gave her preeminence in his 
mind. 

The interest Arlington felt to learn some- 
thing of the antecedents of Miss Deblois 
arose from curiosity rather than a desire to 
ascertain her social status. It was sufficient 
for him that she received the favorable coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Reynolds. Even if she were 
reduced to the necessity of seeking employ- 
ment as a dressmaker, that fact would not 
weigh a feather with him. He had no rever- 
ence, but little respect fer caste. He recog- 

, nized class distinctions, but he would not 
suffer himself to be governed despotically by 
them. In brief, he was an independent, 
self-reliant man, who did his own thinking, 
and who regulated his actions according to 
his own sense of right and propriety. 

As for Miss Trafton and her set, Miss 
Deblois was not deemed of sufficient import- 
ance to be made a subject of remark. And 
yet, strange enough, seldom was there a 
meeting of the favored few, that the lady in 
question was not in some way brought into 
discussion, At such times, you may be sure, 
her beauty, her dress, her manners, her style 
of singing, and, above all, her pretensions, 


underwent a pretty thorough criticism. If 
there jis any truth in the ear-theory, Miss 
Deblois’s left ear must have tingled very 
severely at times! 

But a short time after the Perdan recep- 
tion, two or three of the ladies belonging to 
Our Set chanced to meet, when Miss Canby 
spoke of Miss Deblois’s singing. 

“She has a passable voice,” remarked Miss 
Trafton, “but I cannot say that I admire 
her style.” 

“Mr. Arlington ‘is in raptures with it,” 
said Miss Canby, well aware that Arlington’s 
commendation of the stranger would nettle 
her friend. “ He says that there was not one 
of all the celebrities he heard in Paris, who, 
in his opinion, surpasses her.” 

“Mr. Arlington may entertain such opin- 
fons as he pleases; I think that she is mon- 
strously affected!’ rejoined Miss Trafton, a 
grain tartly. 

“ Horribly affected chimed in Miss Gates, 
who was Miss Trafton’s echo. 

“ It is curious how people differ,’ remarked 
Miss Canby; “what you call ‘affectation,’ 
he styles abandon. He spoke particularly of 
the ‘ naturalness’ of her singing. There was 
not the least attempt at display, he said. 
She sang from the impulse of feeling—poured 
her whole soul into the music; you could see 
that by the rapt expression of her counte- 
nance.” 

“T was unable to discover anything partic- 
’ ularly expressive in her features,” was Miss 
Trafton’s sneering reply. “Had I made as 
Close a study of them as Mr. Arlington ap- 
peared to, I might have been more success- 
ful perhaps.” , 

“ We do not all see alike,” said Miss Canby, 
preparing another thorn. “There’s Profes- 
sor K—, by the way, he says her pronuncia- 
tion of the Italian is perfect, and Professor 
V—, who says she speaks German as cor- 
rectly as a native, both alluded to the spirit 
and vivacity of her conversation and her 
“speaking face.” They eulogize her as irre- 
sistibly charming.” 

“Bah! I am fairly sick hearing her 
praises!” said Miss Trafton. “ It is just like 
the gentlemen; they are caught by évery 
new face,or charmed by every new voice. 
As long as the novelty lasts they are in ec- 
stasy; when that is worn offtheir devotion 
ceases.” 

“That is very true,” rejoined Miss Canby, 
adding, with a light hectoring laugh, “and 
some of us may congratulate ourselves that 
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they do weary of their new divinities, and in 
time return to their old worship. But I had 
thought that Mr. Arlington might prove an 
exception. Instead of that, however, he 
seems more infatuated than all the rest. I 
met him with Miss Deblois on —— street 
last evening, and he was so much engrossed 
with her that he quite slighted poor me. It 
really looks as if there was something serious 
there. Lizzie, does it not so to you?” 

“It isa matter of perfect indifference to 
me, I assure you, Miss Canby, whether there 
is anything ‘ serious’ in it or not!” haughtily 
rejoined the lady addrgssed, who evidently 
winced under the meaning smile and glance 
that accompanied her companion’s remark. 
“If Mr. Arlington prefers to associate with 
dressmakers and the like, he has unquestion- 
ably the right so to do, however questionable 
his taste may be!” 

Satisfied with the wormwood that she had 
administered, Miss Canby amiably suffered 
the subject to drop, and the conversation 
drifted into the usual inanities in which gos- 
siping young ladies are prone to indulge. 


CHAPTER V. 
SOMETHING “SERIOUS.” —MUSICAL PARTIES, 


As Miss Canby had mischievously insinu- 
ated, it really did look as if there was some- 
thing “serious” in the attentions paid to the 
stranger by Arlington. 

Since his introduction to her he had assid- 
uously courted her acquaintance, framing 
the most ingenious excuses to call upon her, 
and happening by the most singular coinci- 
dences to encounter her on ber walks. 

It is very much to be feared that the 
“Moot Courts” and “ Parliaments,” of which 
Arlington was a prominent member, and * 
which he had made it a point to regularly 
attend, were sadly neglected, and that Mrs. 
Reynolds’s pleasant drawing-room, instead of 
the “ Law School,” wooed his evening steps, 
where attractive musical soirees were of 
weekly, sometimes semi-weekly, occurrence. 

Being extremely fond ofmusie, and one of 
those dear old ladies—Heaven bless them !— 
who, although age has frosted their hair and 
graven wrinkles in their brows, keep their 
hearts unfrosted and unwrinkled, Mrs, Rey- 
nolds had instituted these parties, prima- 
rily for the gratification of lerself and her 
more juvenile friends. She had, however, 
another object in view. She desired to bring 
about more cordial relations between the 
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young ladies of the place and Miss Deblois, 
for whom she manifested quite a motherly 
interest. { 
She may have had still another object in 
view; there is no telling. The old lady had 


a keen observant eye, She had detected, or, 


thought that she had detected, a growing 
attachment betwee her young friend the 
singer and Mr. Arlington. I do not say that 
her purpose, through. these musical parties, 
was to further this mutual attachment. The 
idea this moment has entered my head, and 
I thought I would make a note of it. 

Be this as it may, she had invited a.num- 
ber of the musically gifted of her young 
friends to meet on stated evenings at her 
house for mutual entertainment. A goodly 
number gathered at the first meeting, made 
up principally of those belonging to Our Set, 
including, of course, Miss Trafton. 

But the good intentions of Mrs. Reynolds 
seemed likely to be frustrated. Late in the 
evening, when Miss Deblois made her appear- 
ance, and was invited to take part in the 
performances, Miss Trafton and her clique 
at once grew frigid and stately. So marked 
was the change in their demeanor, that it 
became at once apparent to all, and Arling- 
ton felt his bloud boil at their insolent 
effrontery. 

If, however, they expected to abash the 
stranger, they were signally mistaken. Ae if 
inspired with feelings akin to their own, she 
treated them ‘as cavalierly as if, in her esti- 
mation, they were the merest nobodies, 

It was decidedly refreshing to note with 
what nonchalance she regarded their super- 
ciliousness. -She moved among them cool, 
collected, self-poised, with a very queenlike 
air. To their chilling politeness she opposed 
an icy courtesy. Calm and unrufiled, with 
not the slightest manifestation of resent- 
meht, she seemed to regard her antagonists 
with a high-toned superiority, a lofty conde- 
scension, which completely baffled their ar- 
rogance, and left her the victor instead of the 
vanquished. 

The member®of Our Set did not conde- 
scend to attend another meeting—“ to expose 
themselves to the brazen impudence of a 
dressmaker’s niece,’ as Miss Trafton indig- 
nantly protested. Notwithstanding this de- 
fection, the parties were kept up, the places 
of the absentees being filled with a more 
amiable and a more effectual class, nut quite 
80 tonnish, perhaps, but vastly more agreeable. 

Arlington and Miss Deblois constantly at- 


tended the meetings, and, it soon began to 
be considered an understood thing, that the 
former should ¢all on the latter and accom- 
pany her to and from the place of entertain- 
ment., They got into this, way, naturally, as 
it were, without any previous agreement to 
the effect; so that, if at any time Arlington 
perchance made his appearance alone, the 
inquiry was at once made, “ Where is Miss. 
Deblois 2” 

As a consequence of this state of affairs we 
all can predict what followed. A rumor 
soon circulated that Miss Deblois and Mr. 
Arlington were engaged; whereat all upper- 
crustdom held up its hands in holy horror, 
The report, I believe, was premature, but 
neither of the parties thought it worth while 
to contradict it, nor did they permit it to 
affect the intimate relations that existed be- 
tween them, 


One day a young lady thickly veiled called 
at Mrs, Reynolds’s, and on being ushered 
into that lady’s presence, she asked, in a hes- 
itating manner: 

“Is this Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“That is my name,” was the old lady’s 
reply, as she gazed curiously on her caller. 

“Thave geome from Mrs, Doten, madam, 
to work on your dress,” said the young lady, 
demurely, 

“To work on my dress! There must be 
some mistake—” 

“No, madam,” interrupted the caller, “I 
think I am right. I am the dressmaker’s 
niece!” added she, dropping a curtsy, at the 
same time raising her veil. 

“You little madcap hussy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Reynolds; “ what an excellent actress 
you would make! But sit down, Julia, I 
have something to say which interests you 
very much.” And the old lady’s face was 
wreathed im quizzical smiles. 

“ You must know, Miss Deblois,” she con- 
tinued, “that a number of my lady friends 
called on me some time since with a propo- 
sition concerning you, which I should have 
mentioned to you before.” 

“TI am very grateful, Iam sure, for their 
interest in my welfare,” said the young lady, 
with great apparent candor. “ Pray what did 
they propose ?” 

“That you should take aclass of misses 
and give them lessons in music; the class to 
be very.‘ select,’ and the pay very liberal, un- 
derstand. I promised to mention the sub- 
ject, but it slipped my mind until this mo- 


ment. Ialso ventured to thank them in 
your name for the suggestion.” 

“T am very glad that you did,” said Miss 
Deblois, “ for they were entitled to it.” 

“They seemed to think that you would 
find it more remunerative, and certainly 
much more ‘ respectable, or ‘ genteel,’ than 
dressmaking. “Now, child, what do you 
think of it?” And there was a merry twin- 
ke in the eyes of the genial old lady. 

“ They are very, very kind, and I am ex- 


ceedingly grateful,” replied the young lady, 
with the same sobriety of tone and manner 
she had maintained all along; “pray what 
would be your advice? Iam a novice, you 
know, in teaching, although I dare say I 
should become used to it in a very little 


while. Perhaps it will afford me a better 


living than dressmaking, and if—and if—” 
Here the sober lines of her face gave way, 
and a merry peal of laughter rang through 
the room, in which the old lady heartily 
joined. 


“Just think of it,” said the latter, wiping 


her eyes, “dressmaker and music-tea-cher- 
cher-cher!” A fresh burst of laughter pro- 
longing the word. 

It was some time before they became so- 
bered down to rational conversation. 


“Take off your things, Julia, and stop to 
tea. There will be somebody along to see 


you home in the evening, I daresay. I wish 
to have a good chat with you.” 

. The young lady complied, and during the 
“chat” that followed Miss Deblois remarked : 

“T hope that Mr. Arlington—that you did 
not consider me rude the other evening, or 
that I betrayed too much feeling.” 

“Feeling! why, dear child, you were a veri- 
table iceberg! As for rudeness, I wondered 
at your forbearauce under such provocation. 
Mr. Arlington I saw was in a towering rage. 
I was on nettles, just to whisper a few words 


in Miss Trafton’s ear. They would have 

p lowered her haughty crest, I’ll be bound. 

; My promise to you only restrained me.” 

: “T am very glad that you remembered it. 
Perhaps the lady dec.ned her supercilious- 
ness a mark of good breeding; a very com- 
mon mistake a certain class.of minds are 
prone to fall into.” 

“Very likely. She and her set seem to 
ignore the fact, that the dominant charac- 
teristic of a truly well-bred and refined lady 
is courtesy; as also, that an insolent bearing, 
especially to those in a lower walk of life, is 
as positive a mark of a vulgar mind.” g 
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“Pray tell me on what do these ladies rest 
their claims for superiority?” asked Miss 
Deblois?” Is it birth, intellect, manners, or 
wealth ?” 

“On neither, my child, unless, in a few 
cases, the latter. The most of them are mere 
weeds of yesterday, who would be mortified 
to recognize their ancestors. As for their 
intellects, poor things! theirminds would be 
crushed under the pressure of one solid, 


sensible idea, Flirting and gossiping are 


their loftiest ambitions. In regard to their 
manners, you have had a sample of them. 
The truth is,” continued the old lady, who 
was on her hebby, “ they belong to a mush- 
room aristocracy, such as is usually found in 


a place like this,and which is based solely 


on assumption. Lam pretty well acquainted 
with those who compose Our Set here, and 
there is scarcely one of them in possession of 
a quality that should distinguish her from 
the common herd, unless it be arrogance, 


which too often verges upon impudence.” 


“Yours is not a very flattering picture,” 
said Miss Deblois, with a smile. 

“It would not be truthfal if it were,” was 
Mrs. Reynolds’s rejoinder. “But letus talk 
of something else. I know that I am apt to 
become excited, and to express myself strong- 


ly when on this subject; and I dare say that 


you will set me down as an irritable old lady. 
I cannot help it. I abominate all pretence.” 

“And yet you are one of the elect?” was 
the arch inquiry of the young lady. 

“Yes, I suppose that they rank me among 
them. But I belong to the elderly class, who 
do not carry their high notions to such ridic- 
ulous lengths as the younger set; or if they 
do, they have the tact to modify their de- 
portment by a graceful dignity. Though 
they may exhibit a little hauteur, they are 
not offensively rude. There, I will not say 


another word! Let us have some music, 
Julia, and exorcise all evil spirits.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WALK AND A TALK.—ERPLANATIONS. 
Mrs. ReyNoxps was right in her conjec- 
ture that some one would happen along to 


accompany her guest home. In the course 
of the evening Arlington dropped in, and ex- 
pressed great surprise, and greater gratifica- 
tion, in meeting with Miss Deblois, as theugh 
her being there was any secret to him! 

The gentleman received a most cordial 


greeting. His visit was very timely; they 
‘* 
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had been hoping some one would drop in, 
said Mrs. Reynolds. A very pleasant even- 
ing was passed, and Arlington, of course, es- 
corted the young lady home. 

It was an evening of rare beauty. The 
moon was at its full; the heavens were 
flecked here and there with soft downy 
clouds; a gentle breeze just stirred the tree- 
tops and attempered the atmosphere; the 
air was resonant with the dulcet notes of 
Campont nightingales, videlicit, tree-toads, 
In fact, it was one of those nights when it 
seems a shame to keep within doors—a night 
made on purpose for lovers, 

In addition to the splendor of the evening, 
the truly pleasant walks about Campont, 
green and verdurous with trees and shrub- 


bery, and so retired, tempted the young 


eouple to prolong their walk. 

During this walk Miss Deblois announced 
that it was her intention to leave Campont 
in a few days. 

Leave Campont! Arlington had been 
thinking with regret of his own departure 


at the close of the term, a few weeks distant, 
but he did not dream of a separation before 
then. He was taken completely by surprise, 

The annou t hast 1 an event 
that he had for some time contemplated with 
no small degree of anxiety, He was wholly 


ignorant of the antecedents of his compan- 


ion. All that he knew for a certainty was 
that she was an orphan. He had no doubt, 
from the grace and polished ease of her man- 
ners, that she had been accustomed to the 
most refined society. 

Arlington’s hypothesis was, that in her 
education and accomplishments she had re- 
ceived all the advantages that wealth could 
bestow; that on the death of her father she 
found herself, as, alas, many thus luxuriously 
reared find themselves on the disruption of 
the domestic circle by the death of its head, 


without material resources—found that the 
riches she had anticipated had long before 


taken to themselves wings—that she was 
poor, in a word, and dependent on her own 
exertions for a livelihood. 
This was Arlington’s theory, and he had 
determined, being independent in his means, 
to make her an offer of his hand, and, if she 


accepted it, to restore her to her former posi- 
tion in life. The time and the occasion 
seemed propitious, and before they parted 
for the night the important overture was 
made. 


It was neither accepted nor rejected. Af- 
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ter expressing her sense of the honor he had 
done her, she stated that there were certain 
circumstances that forbade her giving a final 
answer at that time. She said she could not 
fully explain herself that evening, but that 
she would communicate what little she had 
to say to him in writing inthe morning, Al- 
though the young man had not accomplished 
all that he desired, he parted from his lovely 
companion in any but a desponding spirit. 
The next morning Arlington awaited the 
promised communication with not a little 


impatience, and when he received it he 
could not repress a slight fluttering of the 
heart as he opened the daintily written note. 
Its tenor was as follows: 

“ Respect for myself, as well as for the gen- 
erous confidence you repose in me, impels 


me to explain the rather equivocal position 
in which I have been placed since I came 
here. It is proper to state, that although I 
am known as the niece of Mrs. Doten, she is 
not a relative; if she were, I know of no 
reason why I should disown the relationship. 


“She attended my mother during her last 


illness, and remained in our family until it 
was broken up on the death of my father. 
During her residence with us we were ac- 
customed to address her as “Aunt Doten,” a 
habit I still retain. My visit to Campont 


was solely on her account, I elected to re 


side with her because I did not wish to go 
into society, preferring retirement, and be- 
cause I desired as much as possible the so- 
ciety of one who is largely entitled to my 
gratitude and love. Otherwige I should have 
accepted the kind invitation of Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, a dear friend of my mother, and been 
Seted instead of frowned upon. 

“T said that I did not wish to go into so- 
ciety. Indeed, I soon found, when it got 
noised around that I was a niece of Mrs, 
Doten, that ‘society’ was not disposed to re- 


ceive me, I was very well contented to be 


excluded, 

“At the solicitation of Mrs. Reynolds, I 
attended the reception of her daughter, Mrs, 
Perdan. On my entrance I was about speak- 
ing to a young lady whom I had met and 
been introduced to at Mrs, Doten’s, but I at 
once found by her manners that I had taken 
an unwarrantable liberty. Her remark, 
which ‘I overheard, ‘dressmaker’s niece,’ in- 
formed me of the mistake I had made. I 
was not surprised at the feeling she mani- 
fested, nor did-I resent it. I have seen the 
same unamiable spirit too often exhibited to 


béaffected by it. On the moment a girlish 
freak possessed me, I determined to permit 
thé‘impression to pass current that Mrs. Do- 
teii was in reality my aunt, and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds at once favored the innocent deception. 
It seems, however, that rumor made me not 
only a niece of the worthy woman, but that 
PD was to be her future partner. 

“The punishment for the little artifice to 

which I lent, myself, you, Mr. Arlington wit- 
hessed at the first musical party given by 
Mrs. Reynolds. Perhaps it should be taken 
as a warning against indulging in such friv- 
olities hereafter! 
-*“ But let me now come to what more di- 
rectly interests us. Rising superior to the 
prejudices of‘ caste) you last night did me 
the honor of soliciting my hand. It was to 
me a proof, aithough I did not need it, of the 
sincerity of the sentiments you professed, 
and, believe me, I duly appreciate them: 

“ My sole reason in withholding an answer, 
was a desire that you should meet me in the 
eircle in which I have been accustomed to 
move, before finally deciding on a matter 
that will vitally affect our happiness. I shall 
proceed from here to Philadelphia, and 
thence go to Newport to spend the warn 
season. Weshall probably meet there, as 
you téll me that you propose visiting the lat- 
tér place during the coming vacation. If 
on a renewal of our acquaintance your sen- 
timents should remain unchanged, I will not 
conceal from you that it will afford me the 
highest gratification. Pray excuse this lon 
épistle, etc.” 
~ In a few days after this letter was written 
Miss Deblois took her departure. Some lit- 
tle surprise was manifested by those who 
hoped to secure her services as music teacher 
that she should slight'so good an opportu- 
nity. But she soon passed out of mind, and 
her name was never mentipned, save that 
occasionally, Miss Trafton, Miss Canby, or 
some of that clique, would make sarcastic 
allusions to her in the presence of Arlington, 
who received and parried them with the 
greatest good-nature. 

The time hung heavy on that gentleman's 
hands after the lady had left. He formerly 
had whiled away his leisure time in the law 
library, hunting up authorities for some case 
in hand, but now he had Jost all relish for 
the calf-bound volumes, and instead of spend- 
ing his evenings in “ Moot Court,” or “ Par- 
liament,” as had been his wont, he was given 
to solitary wanderings and musings by moon- 
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light in the sequestered walks of Campont. 
Term time, however, at last closed, and 
with a sigh of relief Arlington packed up for 
a flying visit home, and then—hey, for New- 
port! 

With the arrival of warm weather the 
fashionable world of Campont also took 
flight, some for the mountains, some for Sara- 
toga, and some for the seaside. Of course 
the Traftons and the Canbys were off with 
the rest. 

Although the shady avenues, the quiet, 
rural aspect of Campont, ‘would seem to ren- 
der it the place of all others for a sojourn 
during the hot months, yet fashion demand- 
ed the exodus, and so Our Set generally left 
their comfortable, cosy homes, and subdjected 
themselves to all the annoyances and dis- 
comforts of a popular resort, leaving Liridget 
and Patrick in the full enjoyment of what 
they vainly sought. 

The Traftons and the Canbys were for 
some time undecided where they: should 
pitch their tents. But the young ladies hav- 
ing heard that Arlington intended to visit 
Newport, they put their heads together, and 
with a little skill'ul management turned the 
scales in favor of that place. 

Miss Trafton, in particular, flattered her- 
self, that with her formidable rival out of the 
way, she should easily accomplish certain 
designs she entertained against the peace, 
liberty and happiness of the young gentle- 
man just mentioned. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE GRAND HOP.—MUTUAL SURPRISES. 


For nearly a week Arlington had been at 
the famous watering-place, and not a glance 
had he caught, not a lisp had he heard of his 
lady-love. Every fresh arrival was eagerly 
watched, but atl in vain— 

“ She came not, ah, she came not!” 


Ile soon began to look upon Newport as an 
intolerable bore, and to wish himself any- | 
where else, away from the frivolous crowd. 

One evening he was strolling with an 
acquaintance about the place, when, as he 
was passing one of the many private cot- 
tages that abound there, his attention was 
arrested by the voice of a lady singing. He 
stopped abruptly and listened. Full, mellow 
and birdlike, the notes swelled upon the 
evening air. 

That voice, could he be’ mistaken in it? 
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_ He lingered with breathless interest until 
the performance closed. Curiously enough, 
it was Mendelssohn's “I would that my 
love,” the very piece that he had selected for 
Miss Deblois at Mrs. Perdan’s reception. 

“ Who lives here ?” asked Arlington, eager- 
ly, a8 the strain ceased. 

“The Hon. Mr. ——, of Philadelphia,” 
was the name given, a " gentleman known 
throughout the land for Lis eminent station 
and immense wealth, 

* His establishment is considered the most 
perfect in the place,” added his friend. “And, 
by the way, Arlington, the divinity who pre- 
sides over it, the one whose voice has cast 
such a spell upon you, a niece, is unsurpass- 
ingly lovely, a style of beauty that would 
just suit your taste. She has, besides, atill 
more solid charms, being au heiress of fabu- 
lous wealth. 

“What is the name of this paragon?” 
asked Arlington, in a jesting manner, seeking 
to conceal his interest in the answer, 

“ Her nawe is Bentley, and she would be 
decidedly the belle of the season, were she 
not averse to accepting the rather equivocal 
honor.” 

“Bentley,” said Arlington, with a touch 
of disappointment in his tone; “strange that 
I have never met with her.” 

“ Not at all; she lives quite retired. She 
only rides out occasionally with her uncle, 
avoiding as much as possible the fashionable 
drives. Some will have it that she is rigidly, 
perhaps the better term would be frigidly, 
exclusive; but those who know her best aver 
that she is directly the reverse, being re- 
markably affable and not iu the least up-ish.” 

All that night that voice and that strain, 
“TI would that my love,” ran in Arlington’s 
head, haunting, like witch-music, his waking 
and his sleeping hours. 

The next day Arlington sauntered upon 
the beach, watching the bathers—strolled 
along the favorite walks scanning the prom- 
enaders—took a long drive, eagerly scrutiniz- 
ing each turn-out. But vain was his quest, 


“ The face, the form he pined to see 
Met not his ardent gaze.” 


It was the height of the season; where 
could she be? The inquiries he had made of 
those wlio were posted in regard to the ar- 
rivals and departures, if a party by the name 
of Deblois was or had been there, were an- 
swered In the negative. Perhaps sickness 
had prevented the visit? And yet in the 


last letter Mrs, Reynolds had received from 
her, she mentioned that she was on the eve 
of departure for Newport. Some. sudden 
obstacle must arisen to prevent 
pone the trip. 

Ansufferably dull to the young man a 
peared Newport, although never before go 
thronged and gay. He had many acquaja- 
tances there; every, night. they were; re- 
unions, hops, music, ete. but they had me 
attractions for him, and generally he koet 
himself alyof from them. 

He was sitting “ solitary,and alone,” on a 
cliff, gazing in the offing, dotted by. numer- 
ous yachts and other small craft, scarcelg 
noticing an object in his abstraction, whea 
his companion of the night before approached 
him, 

“ Hey, Arlington, my boy, dreaming as 
usual!” was his salutation, “One would 
deem you in love, or suffering some other 
grievous calamity.” 

“It is terribly dull here; don’t you Bad,is 
so, Bingham?” 

“Dull, man! there never was so brilliant. 
season, I say, old fellow, you're getting in a 
bad way. Whatthe deuce has come over 


you? You must goto the hop to-night—s 


very recherche affair at the Union, the .verg 
creme de la creme, and the grand hop of the 
season. Ecoutez! Miss Bentley is to be 
there, Frank, her first appearance; the lady, 
you know, whose voice you were so crazy te 
listen to last night. Will you go?” 1 
‘Arlington had a.curiosity to see the lady 


whose voice bore such a striking resemblance | 


to one he remembered so well, and he did 
not require much urging, and it was settled 
that his friend should call for him. 

“ By the way,” said his companion, as the 
two strolled away from the spot, “there’s a 
big swell here from New York, as rich as— 
muck—excuse the odorous comparison, but 
it isso apropos—who has avowed his pur- 
pose of wooing and winning the peerless 
Bentley, the conceited puppy! Le woo: leer | 
he win her! the idiot!” 

“Who, or what is he?” asked Arlington, 
smiling at the contempt manifested . his 
friend. 

“Some Tompkin, or bumpkin, ahi, has 
made a lucky hit in Wall Street. There he 
goes, the gilded calf!” pointing to a flash- 
looking young man, just then dashing by in 
a tawdry turn-out, resplendent with gilt and 
varnish. 


Arlington,” added Bingham, as 


“they ascended the steps of the hotel, “ im- 
au the imperial Bentley mated tO such a 
g as that!” 
“Bat I have not seen this paragon, re- 
member.” 
S No, but you will see her to-night; and 
“all T have to say is, take care 2 of your heart, 
triy boy!” 
"Tt was @ell along in the evening when 
‘Arlington and his friend entered the bril- 
Maritly-lighted hall. There was a pause in 
the dances, and the two were slowly making 
“h€ir way through the richly-dressed throng 
téthe upper part of the room, where there 
‘efpeared to be more space. 
"There was a small knot of ladies and gen- 
Ytétnen engaged in lively conversation, who 
seemed to attract more than ordinary atten- 
‘ion. A marked deference appeared to be 
Wiown them, the crowd refraining from in- 
Yrirding upon their little circle, although one 
of the party was subjected to a battery of 
“eyes Constantly levelled at her. 

“ There she is!” said Arlington's compan- 
fon; the lady in point-lace dress, whose back 
fs*towardsus, She is conversing with Judge 
Peyton. The other gentleman is the famous 
Senator —. Bhe binds all to her chariot 
wheels!’ 
t*@8he has a splendid figure!” was Arling- 
tén'’s admiring reply. “And if her face—By 
didtivens, it is she!” he abruptly exclaimed, 
‘af the lady at that magus turned her face 
towards them. 
v'*She? Who?” inquired his friend, with 
nota little curiosity, noticing the sudden 
start of his companion and the flushing of 
his cheeks. 

Oddly enongh, similar manifestations of 
RStonishment were elicited from other look- 
érs-on, merely from the lady's change of 
position. 

That afternoon the Traftons and Canbys 

had arrived at Newport. They had come 
400 late, or were too much fatigued, to par- 
titipate in the festivities of the evening, if 
indeed they could have procured cards of 
admission. 
' As they could not mingle with, Miss Traf- 
ton and Miss Canby determined to be spec- 
tators of the gay assemblage. For this pur- 
pose they had stationed themselves at one 
ofthe piazza windows where, not exposed to 
observation themselves, they commanded a 
good view of the interior of the hall. 

The fame of Miss Bentley’s wealth, beauty, 
position and superior intellectual endow- 
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ments had already reached their ears, and 
they had a very natural curiosity to see one 
who was the theme of so much admiring 
comment. They were accompanied by a 
gentleman friend who was _ well “ up” in all 
matters relating to Newport. 

From their position they had a full view 
of the little group already mentioned, and 
the lady with her back towards them was 
pointed out as the much talked of Miss 
Bentley. - 

“What a perfect figure!” was Miss Canby’s 
candid remark. 

“What exquisite taste in her dress!” 
echoed Miss Trafton. 

“Yes, and what magnificent diamonds!” 
added the former, with an envious sigh, 

“I wish that she would turn her head 
that we might get a sight of her face,” re- 
joined Miss Trafton. 

As if in obedience to the wish expressed, 
the lady turned full towards them. 

“Miss Dobbins, as I live!”—“ Miss De- 
blois!” were the joint breathless exclama- 
tions of the two ladies at the discovery they 
had made, while a blush of mortification 
crimsoned their cheeks, as their thought$ re- 
verted to their treatment of the lady in 
Campont. 

Full and ample would have been the re- 
venge of the “dressmaker’s niece,” for all 
the slights she had suffered, could she have 
witnessed the chagrin of her concealed 
spectators. 

The reader may, perliaps, faintly imagine 
the feelings with which they gazed upon one, 
the “ observed of all observers,” whom they 
had, in their foolish pride, looked down upon 
as unworthy of being received as an associ- 
ate. In the pleasing indulgence of such 


_ agreeable feelings, and in the hope that their 


reflections may prove profitable to them, I 
take leave of the young ladies, 

I shall not attempt to portray the emotions 
of Arlington when he recognized in the re- 
gal Miss Bentley the unassuming, neglected 
Miss Deblois. I think that he would have 
been better pleased had he met with her in 
a less exalted position.. When he knew her 
as the niece of Mrs. Doten, he did not deem 
it condescension on his part to solicit her 
hand; but now he seemed to think that it 
would be condescension on her part to be- 
stow it. 

He hesitated for a moment. Should he 
claim her acquaintance? Should he venture 
to renew his suit? These questions were 
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soon’ solved. When he ‘approached her; the 
sudden joyful start of surprise that she gave, 
the quick eager extension of her hand, the 
telltale blush which mantled her ‘cheek, 
the warm cordial greeting, swept away at 
once and forevér all distrust from 
mind. 

“If I might accept this kind welcome as 
an augury, wy happiness would be complete,” 
said Arlington, in a low vofce, ‘as he took 
the hand held out to him. 

“If so great‘a boon can be secured by so 
simple a process, you would be very unwise 
not to do so!” was the significant rejoinder, 
as the lady returned his gentle pressure. 

Thus, then and there, the compact was 
sealed that bound their hearts in an indisso- 
‘luble union. 


“ Why, my dear Julia,” asked Arlington, a 
few evenings after, as theysat in her unele’s 
villa talking over her visit to Campont, “ did 
‘you appear there under an assumed name?!’ 

“It was not assumed, Frank. My name 
is Julia Deblois Bentley. After my chilling 
‘reception, a girlish freak led me to drop my 
‘patronymic, I should have disabused your 
mind in regard to it, bat in the hurry of my 
departure forgot to de so.” 

*“ It will be an endeared name to me,” said 
Arlington, with pardonable fervor, “as as- 
sociated with her who first enlisted my 
love.” 

As the conversation of affianced lovets, 


‘however interesting to the parties them- 


selves, may not be particularly edifying to the 
general reader, I here close my report. 


RUTH'S ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. B, F. CULBERTSON,. 


_ My sister June was coming home, Mam- 

‘ma looked up from her letter and told‘ us, 
her pretty face all aglow with pleasure. 
Clara’s brows half-knit with vexation, even 
as she smiled, and Pearl waltzed around the 
‘room in a perfect ecstasy of delight; while 
‘Ruth glanced up from her sewing, with one 
of those rare smiles that transfigured her face. 

“ How glad I am!” exclaimed Pearl. “ Now 
that our princess is coming home, there will 
be such gayety the fairies will quite envy 
us!” 

“ You seem to forget,” quoth our elegant 
Clara, “ that our country apparel will make 
us look like dowdies beside June. I shall be 
glad to see her, of course, though her style 
and beauty always eclipsed 

Mamma, quite startled by Clara’s ont- 
burst, began a reprimand; but bright little 
Pearl, whom Clara never could hold in sub- 
jection, whirled up to her, saying: 

“Clara Vale, you aré wicked! If June 

- wins Stanley Grey from you, he is not worth 
the winning” Then she danced away, quite 
unmindful of the darkening of Clara’s eyés. 

There were six of us. One brother, Mark, 
who was a successful lawyer in a neighbor- 
ing city; and June, ah, our princess June! 
with her black wealth of hair and great 
Spanish eyes—her perfect features and proud 
graceful mien! And Clara—not less proud, 

“not less graceful—scarcely less handsoute, 


‘but lacking the brilliance of brunette beau- 
“ty; still delicately lovely with’her flossy yél- 


low curls, her sweet ‘lips, and tall willowy 
form. Next came Pearl, the purest, pretti- 
est little brown-eyed witch, whose loveliness 
waned somewhat beside June's great beatity, 


‘but who was petted’ atid caressed, athong 


those who knew her, and, next to Ruth, loved 
more than any of us, Her complexion was 
not like June’s, nor white and pink like Cla- 
ra’s~only clear and pure as the gems wlidse 
name she bore; with little cdlor save in the 
lips, and once in a while a wild-rose ‘tint 
fluttering in and out among the 7 in 


‘her cheeks. 


Ruth was our old maid. Leastways, inh 
is the title Mark’s wife and Clara bestowéd 


, upon her, though I believe it was not that 


shé was old—she was twenty six—but that 
she cared so little fur society, and so mueh 
for home, and was so quiet'and useful. Tam 
puzzled to describe Ruth as I would like. 
While I can tell you that her features were 
as pretty as those of either the others, ahd 


‘her eyes like purple patisies, that her hair 


was a warm sunny brown, and lay in great 
waves over her head, notwithstanding her 
efforts to brush it back in the most old-mald- 
ish way possible. While I can tell you tlrat 
her form was exquisite—I cannot tell you 
whiat an ineffable sadness we around lips 


and eyes. 


Not but that she was always cheerful-—she 
‘was never otherwise. Still, there was some- 
‘thing about her which made you think that 
‘the shadow of some oid sorrow drooped over 
her; though what sorrow she had ever had 
was beyond my ken, until+bat I anticipate, 

She sang as sweetly as a bird, aud though 
mot as brilliant « performer as June or Clara 
on the piano, her touch was exquisitely deli- 
cate, and more apt to please than theirs; and 
though only a schoolgirl myself, I could see 
that, had she the will ‘to do se, she could 
quite eclipse the others. 

The girls had ceased to expect her to ac- 
company them to parties, though Pearl was 
‘wont to tease her to do so, Mamma always 
sighed when she listened, to Pearl's. vain 
importunities. And ence I saw papa brush 
away a tear, when mamma said to him: 

“ It grieves me to see that Ruth has grown 
80 Guiet, and looks so sad. She cares noth- 
ing for society now.” 

“ Still,” said papa, “she is infiwitély sweet- 
er and more lovable as she is,” 

“But not so happy, Robert!” 

They did not see me, for the lamps were 
feurning low, and I was only standing on the 


Ghreshold; but I slipped out quietly, wonder- . 


ang vaguely if Ruth had ever been happy 
and gay as Pearl, or cared for society as June 
and Clara did. 

June did not, live, at home, but in New 
York, in the family of Mrs. Loson, my father’s 
ebildiless..and wealthy sister. The last, two 
years had been passed in Europe, and now, 
having returned, they were to spend the 
summer with us. 

Coming up the walk from school the next 
evening, the very trees seemed to whisper, 
“ June is here!” and I bounded in, unmind- 
ful that I should meet others than my sister. 
But I shrank back half startled, when, per- 
ceiving me, she came to meet me, she seemed 
so regally beautiful, My sweet, proud June! 
She brought me to a sofawhere Ruth was 
sitting, and then told us of those grand old 
countries oyer the sea, while, I almost held 
my breath to listen, fearful I, might miss, a 
word. 

“ But the grandest, fairest, spot has not the 
charm of ome, little Allie, and I atm glad to 
be here again, if only for a summer, And 
Ruth, I meta, friend of yours, across 
ecean. A brave handsome gentleman, who 
asked me innumerable questions of you. 
Such a sweet picture I drew of you at home! 
Ab, sister! I’ve always longed for your place, 


yt just then, might , ‘have been 
that of a statue, it looked so cold. and still, . 

“ Who was,this friend, for whom you drew 
the picture,.of your old maid sister?” she 
queried, almost icily, the constraint ai) 80 
apparent,» 

“ Neal Nembertan,” 

What ailed, Ruth? Her breath came in 
short gasps, and her eyes dilated strangely ; 2 
then darting a swift startled glance at June, 
she left us abruptly. 

“Poor dear, Ruth!” sighed June. 

All the evening I kept wondering about 
her, for when she did appear, she was quite 
unlike herself. 

However, on awakening next morning, I 
did not think of my puzzle of the evening 
before. The school was to have a picnic 
that day, and then a long vacation; and as 
the morning was bright, I hardly thought of 


. anything élse, I was so happy in the pleasant 


prospect. June sent her maid to dress me, 
and I was in a perfect whirl of excitement 
antil ready to go. 

The academy was not far from my home, 
in rather arural spot. A brook ran throu 
the grounds, and the great bullding i 
was almost overshadowed by the tall trees 
around it. Iwas in too much haste that 
morning, to loiter up the path to the bridge. 
There was a foot-log opposite our lawn, and 
by,erosging it the way was lessened almost 
half, Having crossed there often, I had no 
thought of fear, and ran along quickly until 
almost across; but alas! some driftwood had 
lodged against the log, a branch of which 


caught my dress, and in my haste to free my- 


self from the twig I lost my balance and fell 
in the water. Though not naturally timid, 
this sudden bath frightened me, and when 
falling I screamed loudly. I had observed 
two gentlemen close by the bank, but before 
they could rescue me, I might drown, I 
thought in despair, for at this place the wa- 
ter was quite deep. I sank, and lost all con- 
sciousness, and when I recovered, I was ly- 
ing on the, bank, sarrounded by my class- 
mates and teachers, A stranger, whose drip- 
ping garments led me to infer that lhe was 
my preserver, bent over me. There was a 


- carriage near, and they lifted me in, and the 


stranger accompanied me home. He was 
very kind, and I could not help noticing how 
immeasurably superior he was to any one I 
had.ever known. Not that I knew many 
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fentlertien admirérs, Nafidsonie Dr. 
Gtey afi Colonel Whiyton, the professors 
and clergyiben were about all’ brit this 
was nobler looking ‘than any of 


door was'oper we afd 
Clara came forward frighitenéd ‘by’ the sight 
of my poor Wet organdie! Whose’ 
seemed weeping for their owt rufn. Dur. 
tng explanation that followed, Tune 


MH. "Némberton éxclaitied,’ ‘the 
greatest surprise and pleasure gleaming fn 
her radlautly béeautifal face. He sevined 
quite as much surprised and pleased as her- 
self; then turiing to was tryinig 
‘to gat m¢ off—he said: 

“And you are ‘the little sister of 

whom I have heard so much!” 

“Yes sir; and I suppose you are the friend 
of Ruth, Jund spoke of last night,”’said 1, in 
as tactless a ‘way as might be expected from 
‘a child; not at all coniprehetiding Jine’s 
aiazement, nor mammia’s swift look of al- 
most painful consternation, only noticing Mr. 
‘Nemberton’s radiant face, at the mention of 
Ruth. Manrma had been crying over ine so 
much, I think she hardly hoticed the gentle- 
man till now, but she came forward, not in the 
mainer I thought she should have done, but 
with a queer kind of constraint,which looked 
odd, to say the least. 

The confusion had been 80 ‘great that we 
had not hoticed Ruth, who tiow stood beside 
me, her great purple eyes dilating, ahd a néw 
expression, indescribably sweet, glowing in 
their depths. 

“ Miss Ruth! my dear friend !” 

That was all; but what a world of sad ten- 
derness in the voice and eyes. But they hur- 


ried me off up stairs, wonderigg at)this mys 


tery which seemed to thicken around Ruth. 


Our village was soon after eléctrified by » 


the arrival, of a party of city pleasure-seckers. 
Followers of our June it appeared, for they 
flocked.ont to our house, “ wild,” they ex- 
pressed it, “to see dear Miss Vale” 

Que of them, Miss Julia Weswin, called, 
and had hardly exchanged a dozen words 
with June and Clara, when she in wired for 
Ruth. She was a dark, beauty, an ‘her face 
seemed very winning, when she added, con- 
fidentially 

* « We used to be the dearest friends in ‘the 
world, you know, and I long so much ta see 
her. ” 

So I was sent for Ruth, and returning with 


her, sawhergreet the lady kindly, though 
not Very warmly, though Miss Weswin ex 
d the greatest delight. 

“Buty Ruthy; faded you ate getting! 
Really, I shdald Nardly ‘have Known you on 
the street, dear. Neal, that'is,,Mr. Neniber- 

told ‘the how ‘saily you were changed, 
but I could hardly think it possible.” 
"Waves of color surged over Ruth’s delicate 
face, but ‘she’ only” smiled sadly, while she 
made some light reply. 

Tlie visitor did not linger“long then, but 
she came often afterwards, though Ruth 
rather seemed to avoid her. Her conversa- 
tion was cliléfy of Mr. Nemberton, whom, 
to Judge by her remarks, she was shortly to 
marry.’ 

One day she spent ‘an bour enumerating 

to my sisters the pleasures she anticipated 
in Europe, where it appeared her honeymoon 
was to be spent. 
- “Thave been there, you know; but now it 
will ‘be ‘different, and far more delightful, 
with one so appreciative’ of the beautiful as 
Neal.” 

The morning was father cold, and notic- 
ing a whiteness around Ratli's mouth, I 
thouglit she was chilly, and begged June to 
let meelose the window by which she éat, 
toying with the honeysuckle drooping on the 
outside. Dropping the buds, slie queried< 

“Yoar engagement with Mr: Nemberton 
fs quite recetit, fs it trot?” 

“O no! one of the old-fashioned long ones; 
in truth, of Several years’ duration. Not 


made public now, only to our most intimate 


friends.” 

By-and-by, the sun shining clear and warm, 
I went-out to search for botanical specimens. 
While busily examining a plant, who should 
aecost ne but Mr. Nemberton, who had been 
angling ina brook near by. 

“What avwreck you are making of that 

r flower, to be sure, Allie,” said he depre- 
catingly, looking at the miuitilated petals and 
stamens. 

“Tt was very beautifal, sir; here is another; 
Is it hot lovely?” 

“ Perfect in form and coloring; I appreet- 
ts 

Miss 'Weswin says you appreciate’ beau 
ty,” T, Halt” 

Tefied glatlly ; furthoneh 
Thad in sec¥et a kind antipatity ‘for Miss 
Weswii, did like Mr 'Nembérton, ‘and ‘wus 
‘deliynred to tell him I knew his ‘betrothed. 
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And the further to prove. to him that “small 
pitchers have great ears,” I 
breathlessly : 

“And I have heard her speak so much of 
you, and the beautiful places you are to visit 
after your marriage.” 

“What beautiful places are they, little 
Allie?” 

‘“O, the Italian cities, and Paris, a) 
Switzerland, and—and everywhere!” 

“I dare say!” looking infinitely amused. 
* But pray, how.did she know that 1 would 
ever be married ?” 

* Mr. Nemberton, she.considers Ruth and 
June as dear friends, and did not hesitate to 
tell them of her engagement to you. I was 
inthe same room, but they thought I was 
engrossed with my new cabinet.” 

“ Her engagement to me!” 

I actually felt my eyes grow larger. 

“Did you say she told Ruth this?” 

“And June—certainly. But perbaps I 
ought not to have spoken so freely. Clara 
says I talk too much, but indeed I did not 
mean to betray confidence, sir.” 

* Little girl, Lam very far from censuring 
you; you have rendered me, perhaps, a great- 
er service than you imagine. 1 will. walk 
home with you, now, if you have finished 
botanizing.” 

The remainder of the paar was ent in 
pleasant conversation: When we reached 
the house, Mr. Nemberton requested me to 
send Ruth to, the Jibrary, which I did, and 
then went out berrying with Pearl. ; 
. Hours later, haviag forgotten all about Mr. 
Nemberton, thinking only of a fearful rent 


as 
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in my dress, which would insist on telling a 
vague story of a romp among the hawthorns, 
I ran to mamma in the deepest penitence, 

On opening the library door, what was the 
tableau before me? Not mamma, trimming 
her cap, certainly But our dear Ruth, her 
face radiantly beautiful, and in most alarm- 
ing proximity with Mr. Nemberton. Opti- 
cal illusions are not so rare, but I must insist 
that I caught a glimpse of a coatsleeve 
around Ruth’s waist! 

“Come in, Alicel” And if the-impudent 
man did not kiss my sister before my eyes! 
* You must know how happy you have made 
us. But for your innocent confidences this 
morning, we might have been as unhappy in 
the future, as, through the agency of Julia 
Weswin, we have been in the past.” ' 

And notwithstanding my protestation that 
1 had not made them so happy (!) they would 
load ine with caresses, till I ran off to mam- 
ma, whom I found with Clara in the din- 
ing-room, Mamma’s eyes were filled with a 
suspicious moisture, and she was saying: 

“And they have loved each other all these 
years, each believing the other false to the 
‘troth. plight,’ but still loving on, though 
hopelessly, till now.” 

So it followed that we had a double wed- 
ding, the following winter. Clara and Stan- 
ley Grey, and, Ruth and Neal Nemberton. 

With the bloom of love and happiness 
upon her face, I cannot but think that even 
June’s proud beauty is surpassed by the 
sweet loveliness of my mer, who was an 
old maid, 


‘MOUNT DIABLO COAL. 


A. 


In the year 186- the osemned writer bad 
rooms in Maguire’s Academy of Music, San 
Francisco; in the rear of his dowicil was a 
dark apartment, used as a store-ropm, and 
here we kept our coal, The climate of San 
Francisco is fnild, but, nevertheless, we found 
a little fire each evening not uncomfortable. 

California boasts an extensive coal mining 
district, On a-clear day.a lofty mountain 
peak may be seen towering up over the foot- 


‘hills beyond Oakland. It is Monte Diablo, 


and near it are deposits.of a bituminous coal, 
which smells and acts very much as though 
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the head manufacturer of fire and brimstone 
had had a band in its production. It is full 
of sulphur; sometimes in burning it the odor 
is almost stifling. 

Will it be believed? wan here finds fault 
with the work of the devil; quite an anomaly, 
as it is usually with a higher Power that he 
has the widest difference of opinion. 

It is said by savans that these coal-fields 
were being prepared for the use of man by 
the chief of the sulphur factories, when he 
in his impatience discovered and opened 
them; that had they continued undisturbed 
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Mount Diablo Coal. Wott 


about a thousand years longer, a superior, 
article of coal would have been the result. 

But what have these coal-fields to do with 

my rooms in Pine Street? Have patience 
and you will see. I am an old sailor, and, 
must spin my yarn in my own way. 
, 1 was entirely unaware, at the date when 
this story begins, of the combustible charac- 
ter of this Mount Diablo coal. In fact, from 
the efforts I had sometimes been obliged to 
make to kindle the stuff, | would /have been 
disposed to agree with the savans, who think 
that the discoverers conferred no benefit on 
the human race by their untimely opening 
of these veins of carbou. 

I had not been long on the Pacific coast, 
and was making acquaintances as fast as 
possible; so I went on ’Change every day. 
Que morning I walked down to Flint’s Wharf, 
to look at the schooner Rachel, which was 
torbe sold at auction on ’Change that very. 
noon. She was not a bad-looking craft; had 
remarkable cabin accommodations for. her 
size, and.if I had thought of anything to do 
with her, I certainly would have bought her 
at private sale on the spot, from the Yankee 
twait that is in me, to avail myself at ouce of 
anything in the nautical line that goes below. 
ite value. 

vo went up on ‘Change with a bid. Just 
before the auctioneer mounted the stand, 
Walker, a crafty litle broker, came me, 
and asked leave to introduce a Mr. Reed, Of 
eourse I assented, and as soon as we were 
made formally aequainted, Mr. Reed took 
me one side, and said, confidentially: . 

: “Lunderstaud that you are going to bid 
en the Rachel; is that su?” 

I replied in the affirmative, wondering how 
he ever found out my thoughts. 

“ Now,” continued Reed, “ you are astran- 
ger, se tell you Low we manage these 
things here. If you and I bid against.each 
Other; we shall run her up te five thousand 
dollars; but if we join hands, they can’t get 
midre than three. Whiat do you say?” f 

I answered that I did not know how we 
should agree on business. 

Reed was 4 most insinuating man, and in 
afew minutes he hail wormed it all out of 
mie. | 1 intended,.if my bid was accepted; to 
fill her up with Mount, Diablo coal, take her 
down to the Sandwich Islands, discharge, 
and buy a return cargo of salt, which was 
very high in San Franeiseo at that time. 

Reed saw the point, and said at once: | 

“Good! the very thing; and when she 


gets back, give her.epongh to,do carrying 
grain on the coast., We'll buy her. togetheg, 
and you go in command.” on 

We struck bands and declared it a ba: 
gain, The crowd gathered round the block, 
and in ten minutes time she was ours for th 
sum of $3300, U.S. gold coin. It was cheap, 
for she was in fair order, and about seventy; 
five tons burden, 

I acted rather hastily, although I told u 
wife in the morning that I was about ay 
of San Francisce, and thought we'd take a 
run down to Honolulu. My wife always goes 
with me on all my voyages and travels, 
whether for one night, or “ fer three yeary, 
or the war.” 

I had hardly bid the schooner off, Se 
felt some one tugging at my elbow; I look 
around, and saw the ivory of Bob, the cok 
ored gentleman who had charge of the Acad; 
emy of Music building, 

“ Well, Bob, what's to pay now?” I asked, 

“ Please, sir, your wife sent this down, aud 
wanted you to get it right away,” he an- 
swered, handing me a letter. 

I opened and read the following matte 
written in apparent haste; 


“Dear Harry,—Don’'t buy the ‘ Rachel? 
if you intend to put coal in her... Come home 
and ’li show you why. Yours, Ju.m.”. 


1 knew that there must be some very ond 
reason for such a «despatch, for my wife ig 
just as goodl.a judge of what a ship ought to 
earry asl am. I often say that I would ratheg 
have her adyice in making land than that of 
any mate I have ever sailed with. I supposed 
atonce that she had read in the morning 
paper something against Madam Rachel's 
reputation; still, 1 was iu for it, and little 
good would it now do me to hear about the 
schooner’s timber or bottom. 

I stepped on my way to my rooms and 
gave Reed's bookkeeper my check on Tal; 
lant’s Bank for $1650, and then went. heme., 
. Now we will, return to the dark storeroom 
mentioned in the first paragraph. We must 
own toa very. careless thing, namely, keep; 
ing coal-ashes iu a wooden box; but we did 
it, always being careful to see that there was 
no fire therein. before we put them. there, 
We did mot then know that no amount of 
combustion will free the bowels of Mount 
Diablo.from fire and brimstone, any mere 
than these latter elements, will purge sin 
trom the heart of man. In. this wooden box 
were the ashes of a week or teu days’ accu- 
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mulation. On the morning referred to, my 
Wife opened the door, and the ‘smoke butst: 


out, nearly suffocating her. Like a brave 


woman, she went for the coal-hod, in which 
to put the burning box, and water to extih- 
guish the burning floor. “Accustomed to sud- 
den emergency in our life upon the ocean, 
her idea was to do the best thing at once, 
not to scream ‘for somebody else to come 
and do it. 

The ashes were all a mass of smouldering 
fire, resembling a blacksmith’s dormant forge. 
She lifted the box, the liquid seething mass 
dropping, dropping all the time, and placed 
it across the iron hod, so that the red-hot 
ashes would fall therein; then poured a 

teher of water over the burning floor. 

king down, however, she discovered that 
the destroying element had even then reached 
the laths and beams, and, was running along 
wnder the planking. Bob, the porter, had by 
this time made his appearance, having been 
smoked out of his lair at the head of ‘the 
stairs. He was about to ran to the station 
and sound the alarm, when Julie stopped 
kim with a vigorous order: 

“Tiere, take that hatchet and split open 
the floor!’ 

Bob was an old ship-steward, and had 
learned, when:,only a, piccaninny, that his 
first duty was to obey orders instantly; it 
had cost him several thumps on his pate 
(which had only broken the ship’s crockery), 
but be had !eartied his lesson well, and, in 
half ‘a turn of a rope, he had the burning 
beams exposed, and in another turn the fire 
Was conquered. 

Then tbe colored gentleman was ieeepenehss 
ed, first, fur a carpenter, second, to stop my 
bia on the schooner Rachel. The carpen- 
ter came, and the floor was quickly mended ; 
and to this day, Tom Maguire does not know 
how near he once came to losing a beilding 
which he subsequently sold to Goodwin & 
Go. for ninety’ thousand dollars’ in golden 
eavles. If the tire had been distovéred two 
momients later, no individual effort conld 
have saved the house; ‘had ‘the: fine burning 
ashes been permitted for ten minutes to sift 
@own and whirl atound between the lathsand 
plaster, no power on earth could have pre- 
served tlie’ building from a general confla- 
gration. 

It may well be that after this, 
my first experience with Mount Diablo coal, 
I did not feel like‘taking a yacht voyage with 


that ‘article for ballast. Yet what was to be 
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done? I ‘had bonght the ‘schooner, ‘and 
agreed upon the voyage; to be sure, I might 
send a master, but my sense of honor rebelled 
against putting any otie where I did not 
dare to go myself. If Thad been a single man 
I would have gone; but I own T am a thor 
ough coward, when I think of ‘seeing’ my 
wife suffering in an open boat upon a bound- 
less sea. Onily those who know nothing of 
such situations can sneer at their possibility. 
‘With a heavy heart I started for the Ra~ 
chel; when I reached ‘the end of Battery 
Street, did my eyes deceive me, or was she 
taking in coal? FE-walked a little further; 
yes, there was Reed ditecting the stowage, 
and there was the dirty barge alongside, 
with “Diablo” painted on her stern. I had 
intended to propose to Reed to divert our 
voyage, go to Taliiti with }umber, and return’ 
with beche-le-mer and fungus for the China< 
men. I was too late; he had bonght the 
coal on ’Change, five minutes after I had left 
the auctioneer’s stand. 
I was in despair, when, just as I was pass- 
ing the Sazard Wave House, I met Fred. 
The presence of an old friend cheers one un- 
der all circumstances, and my truest, oldest 
earthly friend is Fred. 

Fred Mortimer, Esq., doctor, navigator, 
seaman, poet, author—in short, I do’ not 
know another such universal genius in this 
wide work as Fred. He has been my con 
stant companion for many, many years; in< 
deed, what little literary fame I may have, is 
owing in a great mensure to the habit he 
has, of insisting that I shall edit all the pre- 
duetione of, his pen. Ladies are not wont 
to be partial to their husbands’ bachelor 
friends, yet wy wife has never been at all 
jealous of Fred; omthe contrary, I think she 
loves bitn as well as Ido. She ought to, for 
distress. 

We walked m to my rooms together, and 
I told Fred all the circamstances and showed 
him the mended floor in the storeroom. ‘He 
at once'said that he would go in: command 
of the Rachel. 

“Bat Fred, if she should catch afire 
with that horrid coal!” pleaded Julie; | . 

“Never mind me," said he. “I’ve nobody 
to leave but your’ went, gayly 


enough. 
don't*know, but I never thas 
tliat would-be the last of him; he is always 


in luek, and I felt certain 
him again, 
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Sure enough, about three ‘inonths after 
the Rachel sailed, among the list of passen- 
gers arrived fn the barque “ M. F. Mauvy,” 
I noticed the name of Fred Mortimer.’ The 


next day the grand old fellow came rolling: 


into my rooms, looking jollie® and’ browner 
for his yacht voyage atid his tropical expe- 
rience. 

' “Where is the Rachel, Fred?” I asked. 

“Sold her for four thousand dollars,” ‘he 
answered; “but I saw the day when I'd 
have taken a two-and-a-half gold plece | we 
her. ” 

I got out my oldest Port, Julie made some 
tea, and we drew our chairs up to have a 
cosy lunch together; then Fred told us the 
history of his voyage in the following words: 

“T sailed from San Francisco with a fine 
breeze from the nerthwest, and as it gave 
the schooner Just a clean rap ‘full, she bowled 
along merrily for the first twenty-four hours. 
Indeed, I had a streak of good luck for three 
days; then it died away calm, and I had to 
box away in doldrums for aday. The fifth 
day out, the first mate came to ithe arid said 
that the hands were all growling because 
the smell of sulphur was so strong’that they 
couldn't sleep nights. I laughed, and told 
him to suggest that we should keep all hands 
on deck during the night-watches, but I did 
not feel quite so comfortable as I looked, now 
L tell you. 

“Thad smelt the infernal brimstone, and 
I thought, like as not, smoke would be the 
mext complaint. So it was; for when I caine 
on deck the morning of the seventh day, the 
men and mates were all clustered in the 
waist, anxiety and distrust upon every coun- 
tenance. I thought I might as well put a 
bold face on the danger, so I walked along 
on the after-house, aud looking towards the 
main-deck, said, in a cheerful voice: + 
, “*What’s the news, boys ?” 

“The first mate replied for all hands, re- 
spectfully touching his hat: 

“*They think the coal’s on fire, sir.’ 

“*Is that all?’ I exclaimed, with an air of 
perfect nonchalance. 

“‘All! aint it enough, sir?” came from Big 
Jim, an old Irish man-e'war’s-man, 

“Pooh! saidl. ‘What if’ she is on fire? 
She'll probably float a couple of days yet, 
and by that time we'll be a thousand milés 
from Honolulu, and a good regular trede 
blowing; we've got good boats, The Hornet, 
clipper ship, burnt fifteen miles further to 


the eastward, and they got to port. T'fueds 


‘We still, boys, we might as well tryfo 
stick By the old tub as long’ as she is wartn 
and comfortable, #0 I think we'll go at- this 
fire; and see how long it wil! allow us tore 
main aboard?" 
said this with the ‘tititiost’coolness and 
careléssness, ahd my mannet was not with- 
out its éffect tipon the men. “ Accustomed 
to danger and willing te work, they soon be- 
caine sell-possessed, and even jovial. ’ 

“T did nothing that morning, but by after- 
noon the gas ‘was so strong that it was im 
possible ‘to stay below five minutes at a time. 
I now resolved what to do, and went to work 
atonce. The practice of battening down the 
hatches, in case of fire ‘aboard ‘a coal-ldden 
slifp, I have never exactly commended; it 
always seemed’té me that it simply resolved 
an open fire Into a charcoal-kiln. While per- 
haps flame may not ‘so soon burst out,get 
the destruction of the ship is no less certain} 
you may smother the flame, but you cannot 
conquer the fire in that manner, 

“I determined to deluge the cargo with 


water, keeping the hatches as tight as posai- 


ble, throwing overboard the coal as fast as 
the ship needed lightening, and clearing her 
of water by the pumps as fast as possible. 
It seemed to meé'that the hot steam, gewer- 
ated by the water coming ‘i contact with 
the burning coals, must te ‘a powerful agent 
in subduing the fire.’ Sinee iny return, in 
looking over the numbers of. the “ Nautical 
Magazine,” I find this plan advocated there 
by a captain who lost’ his ship by following 
the old way of attempting to smother the fire 
in the hold 

“We cut several holes through the weathet 
sidé of the deck, and’ poured water down 
each in ‘alternation, closing all the apertures 
excépt the particular oné Where we were at 
work, Our forward deck pump could be 
turned into the bilge; we rigged a windmill 
on thé topgallant forecastle, to keep it com 
stantly going, and, ‘ultiiidtely, another oné 
aft to work the ship’s pimps. Although the 
gas was stronger than ever, there was little 
smoke, and ‘wé ‘wére, in three days’ time, 
quite certain that the fire was not gaining 
on us. We lightened the ship by pitching 
overboard about’ ten tons of ‘the’ infernal 
stuff. Fortinatély we had fine’ weather, and 
afresh Trade, and the twelfth day out we 
were within two arid ‘fifty miles‘of 
‘MotoKal, one of tlie’ Hawatian fslands; th 
thirty-six more “honts there was the dark 


line of land so welcome to a seamati’s eyé. 
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The fifteenth day after losing sight of the 
Faraliones (off the “ Golden Gate”) we had 


our anchors in holding ground, within the 
coral reefs that surround the island of Oahu. 
The Rachel was steaming away like a lime 
carrier, but we were there, What I have 
described in a few words, cost us days and 
nights of anxiety and. weariness; watching, 
pumping, drawiug water, nearly every hour 
in the twenty-four, 1 never heard a complaint 
from even Big Jim the Irishman. All the 
men worked with a will, and thus the schoon- 
er was made to complete her voyage with 
her burning cargo.” 

“But how did you discharge?” I asked. 

"0,1 sold the cargo in bulk for what I 


could get; and the man who bought it, after 
trying in vain to keep the plaguy stuff, -had 
to dump it all into the sea,” answered Fred, 
“Did he have to scuttle the Rachel?” in- 


quired L 


“O no,” said Fred, “ we beached her and 
filled ber with water; then hoisted out the 


coal and dried it on the sand. Her ceiling 


was burnt a bit, but the stanchions and shift- 
ing boards were perfect charcoal. I got four 
thousand dollars for her, and about cost for 
the coal, So you are out. l’ve seen Reed, 
and he’s satisfied.” 

“Well he may.be,” said I. “He wasa 
rascal not to tell me about the infernal stuff.” 

Thus ended my first and last experience 
with Mount Diablo coal My first came near 
costing the city of San Francisco one of its 
finest buildings; and but fur the interposi- 
tion of my old and well-tried frieud Fred, 


my last. would bave cost anxiety and woe, 


perhaps life itself, to one who has shared ny 
night-watch of many a stormy night on the 
ruthless ocean, and whose blue eyes now 
look up to me, as I write by the evening 
lamp. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON, 


A WILD bleak place it seemed to strangers, 
but as it was, Dame Breitmann loved it. Her 
thatched cottage was placed in a niche far 
up the mountain side, and all around were 
rocks and clefts, and snatches of hilly clear- 
ings, where her little flock of sheep browsed, 
except when the snow lay there in great 
drifts, as it did throughout every winter. 

People wondered that the dame should 
have chosen such an isolated rugged spot for 
her abode, while the valley lay beneath, with 
its green fields, its sparkling streams and 
varied woodland, which could not find foot- 
ing in the shallow soil above. 

Only spruce pines and clumps of dark firs, 
which clung in the crevices of the rocks, or 
hung like a fringe over precipitous descents, 
grew up there; these and some glossy ever- 
green shrubs, with, plenty of prickly thorn 
bushes, which had been made serviceable by 

hedging in a garden plot. They had grown 
80 tall, and interlaced themselves in such a 
mutual embrace of all their stubby branches, 
that the winter blast could not creep through 
except in shivering broken sweeps, so the 
ground kept warm beneath its mantle of 
thick snow, and the dame had her vegeta- 
bles early and hardy as those in the fertile 
fields below. 


The reason that she loved the place, with 
its summer gusts and sudden storms, its 
winter cold and driving snows, was that she 
was a native Swiss, and all these reminded 
her of the land she had left years and years 
before. 

Then she had been a hale young matron, 
with a strong, honest, toilsome goodinan, and 
three chubby-cheeked little ones tugging 
after her, clinging to her short linsey skirts, 
as she worked with willing heart and hands 
to add comforts to the new home, Ah me! 
she had seen sorrow since, and her husband 
and babes all lay in the churchyard, with 
slabs of rough granite above their heads, 

Now she was a withered, wrinkled old 
woman, with hair lying smooth and white 
beneath her muslin cap, and with rheumatic 
twinges that often kept her from hobbling 
down the mountain path upon the Sabbath 
day, to the little church where she had gone 
regularly for forty years. 

Only Bretta, her grand-niece, lived with 
her in her eyrie cottage home, A blithe- 
some, neat-banded lass was Bretta, but with 
a head as light as her heart, and some vain 
notions in it which gave Dame Breitmann - 
many a qualm of misgiving, and called many 
a reproof down upon the young girl. 
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But Bretta was a willful minx, and the 
dame’s precepts fell without impression upon 


her mind, She heard without heeding, and 


forgot all warnings when there was danger 
that they would interfere with her own 
pleasure. She would linger in the village 
where she went to sell the bunches of pro- 
duce gathered from the thorn-hedged gar- 
den, the great white-shelled eggs from the 
poultry-yard, and the rolls of yellow butter 
which the dame gathered from the milk of 
her one cow. 

Never a Saturday but Bretta, in her neat 
short gown and white starched sunbonnet, 
with the heavy basket .on her arm, trudged 


down the mountain path, out across the val- 
ley to the village jouses, where her patrons 


lived. And never such an occasion but she 
returned with a yard or two of gaudy ribbon, 
a tinsel brooch, or some other bit of finery 
to adorn her person at the next day’s meet- 
ing, where she dropped a penny into the 
mission-box instead of the shilling which the 
dame allowed her. 

All this troubled the good dame sorely, 
and beside, she worried herself into a fever 
of anxiety every night when the girl went 
down the mountain to drive the cow, up 
from the common pastures. The dusk would 
creep down and the mists settle over the val- 
ley, before the bell about Crumple’s neck 
could be beard tiukling as she came slowly 
up the path, Jt was no use to find fault 
with or to send her hours earlier, for she 
only loitered the more on the way. But 
Dame Breitmaun need not have feared for 
her. Bretta was fleet and sure of foot asa 
chamois, and knew every rock and crevice 
until she could tread them safely in the 
darkest night. 

“Make haste, Bretta,” the dame would 
say, every evening when the girl tied her 
bonnet over her glossy brown hair. “Get 
thee home before the twilight falls,” 

“Ay, granny,” Bretta. would respond, 
bounding away before other admonition 
could be given her. 

And then she would sing snatches of song, 
and turn from the path into all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places, in search of gray lichens 
and red cup-moss, or clamber up the preci- 
pices after glittering sparks, which she was 
sure were precious jewels until she reached 
them, when they turned to pink or white 
pebbles in her hand. So when the valley 
was reached, the shadows would lie thick 
and dak in every nook, and the mountain- 
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top would be lost from sight by the mist 
which hung between, Then Bretta, who 


knew nothing of fear, would cull er 
and start her along the path, while she 
gered to chat with the lasses she might en- 
counter on the green. So it was that she 
trudged homeward one night; later even 
than was her wont, with Crumple’s 
sounding far ahead. 

Now, the broad path up the mountain 
wound in and out in great curves, avoiding 
the chasms, and choosing the most gradual 
ascent. There was another and more direct 
way, which Bretta often followed, and which 
she chose now to accelerate her return. 


This was narrow and rough, and jn sotme 


places s steep that climbing up It from rock 
to reck was like ascending a great natural 
stairway, 

This night the mist had settled down until 
it hung an impenetrable curtain, shutting 
everything out into a region of obscurity. 
Even Bretta’s sharp eyes could not distin- 
guish objects-more than a yard distant; but 
she clambered on fearlessly, secure in her 
perfect knowledge of the way. At length 
the path verged upon a more level space, 
where on one side there was a sheer descent 
of a hundred feet, and on the other the 
rocks broke away in a wide cleft or ravine. 
The moon was struggling up outside the 
mist, lighting it now with a kind of opaque 
brilliancy. 

Bretta was half way across this ridge 
stretching over this space to the next ascent, 
when she paused at a sight which took away 
her breath and held her motionless as she 
gazed at it. 

A woman’s figure, taller, she knew, than 
any liying woman could be, white, and dim, 
and wavering, stood up against the mist out 
over the middle of the precipice. It had 
long floating hair waving about its shoulders, 
and seemed to approacli or recede as the 
mist thickened or was pierced by the moon- 
rays. 

For a moment Bretta lost speech and 
thought, and gazed awe-stricken upon it. 
Then her native courage came back, and 
c'asping her hands reverently, she addressed 
it: 

“Spirit, whatever thou art, what wouldst 
thou with me?” . 

The spirit did not speak, but as Bretta 
folded her, hands, threw up its arms as 
though warning her back. 

“Speak to me!” Bretta cried, imploringly. 


The. Spirit of the Mist. . = 


alts 


“See, I Ido fear thee, ‘they me why, thou 


hast sought me here ?” 

But the figure wavered away, and ratte 
turned to see the mist, breaking and rolling 
up before the bright monnlight. When she 
looked again, spirit and mist had vanished 

ther. 

"She turned her face toward the mountain, 
and there, a few steps before her, the ledge 
had crumbled away, leavin a yawning gulf, 
Into which she surely would, have fallen had 
she attempted to traverse it “through the 
mist. 

_ “Ah, now I know it was a good spirit,” she 
paid to herself. “ But for it I should be lying 
down there bruised and ‘dying upon the 

rocks.” 

~ With a thankful heart Bretta crept down 
the ledge and back through the ravine, until 
she could regain the path beyond the new- 
made fissure. 

"She found Crumple grazing near the cow- 
yard, and shut ber within, while she went on 
to the cottage, where Dame Breitmann had 
grown nervous over her long absence. 

“Child, child! why wilt thou Joiter 80 
late? Thou wilt come to no good by it.” 

“Never mind, granny,” Bretta answered, 
with her usual careless laugh, as she reached 
down the bright tin pail from the shelf. “I 
have come to no ill by it yet.” 

The dame sighed, and took up the gray 
stocking from her lap. But her thoughts 
were troubled, and her bands trembled so 
that she dropped stitches from her needles 
and tangled the yarn unbound from her ball. 

Bretta, coming in with foaming, brimming 
pail, found her straining her eyes over the 
miswrought work. 

“Let me do it, granny,” she said, with 
more thoughtfulness than she often dis- 
played, And taking the knitting from the 
aged hands, she kneeled down before the fire 
and proceeded, to set it right. 

Dame Breitmann laid her quivering hand 
upon the girl's head, passing it down the 
long locks which had escaped from their fas- 
tening, then uttered a reproving exclamation: 

“Bretta, child, thy hair is heavy with 
damp! Why, where was thy bonnet?” 

But Bretta was lost. in her own thoughts, 
and it was easy for the dame to conjecture 
that she had, carried her head-covering in- 
stead of wearing 


From that day the ‘studied more care- 


fully her grand-aunt 8 comfort. “When she 
sewed, she picked up the scraps and lint she 


fad scattered, ‘of away, as 
heretofore, the moment her task was dotie. 
A Tittle watchfulness of “her part spared the 

‘dame many a painful step.’ “The latter 
wondered at the change arid wis thankful; 
but knew not | the eauseldt for Bretta never 
told her that she had seen the Spirit of the 
Mist. 

The girl thought the spectre’ she had seen 
was a special protecting power, and thinking 
that such was watchivig over het, tanght her 
greater gentleness towards others who wete 
not 80 favored. 

For a time the dame liad’ no Cause for com- 
plaint. Then Bretta longed to see the spirit 
again, and lingered late upon the’ ledge. But 
night after nighit passed and it did not come. 
Bretta grew sorrowful, and feared’ that’ it 
had deserted her, or that it would hot appear 
except as @ warning of danger. 

Weeks passed. Bretta was gradually going 

back to her old light ways. One night she 
lingered “laté in the valley, and speeding 
homeward, thought nothing of thé sptrit t- 
til she reached the ledge. She was half 
startled to find it there again, pictured 
against the mist midway out over the preci- 
pice. She spoke, but it did not answer, and 
vanished as before when the mist rolled away 
in the moonlight. 
A sound floated up from the void of space 
which chilled her blood. Bat she was a 
brave girl, as we have seen, so she leaned far 
out over the precipice, strivitig to pierce the 
darkness beneath. Then the sound was re- 
peated again and again, and she knew it to 
be the moan of somé one in’ pain. 

Fig: hallooed, arid a faint voice’ answered 

“It was many mirfutés before she made 
4 the situation, which ve shall explain in 
afew words. 

A man had been hunting on the méantain. 
Returning, he had lost his way, andthe mist 
closed down around him. Wandering hither 
and thither, hé bad ‘missed’ lis footing at 
last, and fallen over’ the’ precipice, Down, 
down, bruising against projecting crags, un- 
til he Clutched the branclies of a st raggy pine- 
tree, wliich had found root fn ‘a erévice and 
grew horizontally from it, this saving him- 
self from the certain death which would have 
met him below. He was clinging there still 
to the frail support, which bent and swayed 
beneath his weight, but he was chilled and 
humbed by the’ mist, atid felt that he could 
not much longer retain his hold: This much 
Bretta learned, and ealling out her asgurance 
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of, sppedy aid, fled away up, the 
path toherhome,, _ 

Seon, the young girl was back with re 
which she securely fastened and threw down 
to him. With renewed he gained new 
strength, and. fullowing Bretta’s irections, 
climbed slowly, resting wherever he could 
find footheld, and erelong he stood with her 
upon the ledge. 

Her strong young, arm sided bim up 
pathway, and the cottage reached, he san. 
down weak and trembling, all of his over- 
taxed strength goue for the time,, It was 
days before he was well enough to leave, and 
meantime he won upon Bretta’s confidence 
until she told him of the Spirit of the Mist 
which had.appeared to her, 

He made her promise to take him to, the 
place, and when be was well again they went 
there tegether. Only.the mist hung in thiek 
darkness about the spot; the spectral figure 
did not appear, 

“It will not come,” ‘Bretta said, when they 
had waited. She was scarcely disappointed, 
after having loeked for it in vain so many 


“Ah,” the gentleman replied, “ if it is what 
I think, you will see if only when the moon 
is full, 7 

‘Afterward, when he was gone, Bretta re- 
membered his words and proved them true, 
Any night that she visited the ledge when 
the moon was full and the mist gathered 
there, she would behold the spirit, but at nd 

f time was it visible. 

ime sped away, and Bretta no longer 
lived in the thatched opttage upon the 
mountain. Good Dame Breitmann was laid 
beside her dear oves in the. churchyard, and 
the gentieman whom the mountain maid 
had rescued, and who bad since kindly inter- 
ested himself in her welfare, took Bretta to 
his_ home, to be educated and provided for 
with his own daughters. 

‘Bat one thing which Bretta’s studies might 
have taught her she would never believe. It 
was regarding an optical illusion produced 
by. certain degrees of light and density of air, 
and which explained the figure she had 
seen as nothing more or less than her own 
shado® thrown against the mist. But Bretta 
went on believing, in the spirit to the last, 


_SKETCHES OF COLLEGE LIFE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


BY.J. & B. 


_ Iv. the.college experience of the many 
graduates among us could be collected to- 
gether, what.an amusing series of sketches 
might. be produced. There is scarcely one, 
but has passed through many amusing scenes 
during.a four years.of college life. It would 
require more space than would be allowed ia 
these pages, to relate all I could recall of the 
ineidents of college life, but a few random 
sketches, may,,not prove , uninteresting, 
showing how, the routine, of study, which 
might become monotonous and wearisome, 
is wont to be broken, in, upgn, by incidents, 
tending to make the cloistered life more en- 
durable aud the remembrance in after days 
always pleasant. 

No matter where my, ‘ “Alma Mater” was 
located. It would not give zest to the follow- 
ing incidents ef college life, gentle reader, if 
you were, ableto locate the scenes; but if 
you #hink study and, brain-cudgelling com- 
prise ali that is going.on within college walls, 
if you think the student, when he enters col- 


lege, segregates himself from the great world 


around, no of the morrow, or 
has none of the cares that beset the outside 
world, or shuts and ‘bars his heart against 
any attack from the softér sex, you have 
made a sad mistake. Much ts said about the 
student’s “midnight lamp,” hollow cheék, 
attenuated frame worn down by hard stady, 
as if all these were necessary accompani- 
ments to the life of a college student. But 
we deny most of these mourtful facts, al- 
though we accept the midnight lamp; the 
“ witching hour” has often found me deep 
in the mysteries of “ Conic Sections,” gener- 


‘ally because I had spent the early evening in 


some “gay and festive scene,” or in some 
occupation not found in college regulations. 
Anaching head and wearied limbs would 
afford no excuse to Professor S—— for to- 
morrew’s “ fizzle,” and sick or well I must be 
prepared to prove why a+b is equal to e+d; 
hence this midnight oil. And then the 
morning prayers at early dawn; how often 


have I hugged my_ pillow till the Dell 
“kicked,” and then, half-dressed, with the 


times before, ise 


~ 


ample folds of my cloak to hide a multitude 
of sins of omission in dressing, hastened to 
the chapel, arriving just in time to save the 
tardy mark, But the college of to-day has 
quietly laid upon the shelf these time-hon- 
ored regulations, and early morning prayers 
belong to the misty past. 

Every college class has its glee clubs, and 
its musical characters. Our class furnished 
a large number in the college choir. It was 


“my privilege to play upon the bass viol (or 
’ “bull fiddle” as we called it), for two years 


ef college life. Now a seat in the choir was 
agreat desideratum, for it carried with ‘it 
privileges not enjoyed by our brethren below 
stairs. We were more removed from the eye 
of the watchful tutors; and then on a Sab- 
bath, the gallery pews were occupied by the 
families of the professors, and many a flirta- 
tion is carried on between choir members 
and the young lady members of the afore- 
‘said families. At Sabbath eve prayers, the 
choir always performed an “anthem,” on 
which occasion the galleries would filled 
with young ladies collected to hear tli® won- 
derful performance. But the anthem on 
Christmas eve was the event of the year 
with the choir, and the same old time-hon- 
ored anthem was always sung, beginning, 
“In leaven the fapturous séng began.” 
Strange to say, I have never heard the an- 
them anywhere else, before or since those 
days of college life. On this occasion, the 
chapel galleries were packed with the beauty 
and fashion of the city, forming a dress cir- 
cle of loveliness. 

First came the reading of the Scriptures, 
during which ail was quiet bustle in the 
ehoir; my old fiddle-bow always got an extra 
rub of rosin, and the subdued remarks of the 
chorister were listened to with eager intent. 
As the good book was closed by the professor 
who conducted the services, the bustle in 
the choir increased, rising at last to concert 
pitch, and we sailed in to our performances. 
I can well remember how the perspiration 
used to trickle from every pore, in my exer- 
tions to have my fiddle heard amid the din, 
and determined to be “in at the death.” 
Alas, the “ dull fiddle ” is no more! the viol- 
in, the violoncello, the orphiclede, the flute, 
“ harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer,” have 
had their day, and a modern church organ 
supplies their place in the old chapel. The 
numbers that compose the choir have been 
thinned to a baker’s dozen, and it might al- 
most be said of the choir that its glory has 
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departed; at any rate [t has ceased to be the 
feature it was in those early days. ws 
The glee club numbered two or three 
in every class. Many a night have I spent 
in serenading the young ladies of our ac- 
Quaintance. Upon one ovcasion, we had 
Started to serenade the yontig ladies at a 
seininary in the city, bat fouhd the ground 
already occupied by other singers, and actu- 
ally had to wait for a third turn, two other 
clubs having arrived before us. Upon anoth- 
er occasion, during a serenade, the window- 
blinds above were softly Opened, and a little 
white hand appeared, letvirig down a basket, 
within which we found’ a ‘niince pie. On 
still another occasion, ‘we took with us a 
piano, mounted in an express wagon, which 
created great amusement. 

*’ Junior year is supposed to’ be the year of 
flirtations; senior year brings with it grave 
cares, and to become a “potent, grave and 
reverend senior,” is to lay aside the little 
frivolities and nonsense of early college life, 


‘and prepare in earnest for life’s battles out- 


side of college walls. 

The senior class, is always held in high 
esteem by the under-classes, and the mem- 
bers are expected to set proper examples of 
dignity and propriety; and amid all the ex- 


_ cesses of college students, you will usually 


find that members of the senior class have 
no‘part or lot in the matter. 

Junior year our lectures commenced. Lec- 
tures on chethistry, mineralogy, geology, etc. 
Our chemical laboratory, presided over by. a 
professor of world-wide reputation, was the 
scene of our winter course of lectures; the 
building had a sort of wing at right angles 
with the main building, which was occupied 
by young ladies connected with the semina- 
ries of the city. The projectors of this build- 
ing “ missed a figure,’ if they supposed’ the 
arrangement would effectually check com- 
munication between young ladies and stu- 
dents; for, sitting as they did at right angles 
with each other, even the eloquence of 
the professor was unequal to the task of 
securing the fixed attention of either misses 
or students to the lecture. Each miss had 
her allotted seat, and enamored students 
were accustomed to put a billet-doux under 
the cushions, which seldom failed to reach 
the fair intended. O, those’ poor professors 
and tutors! what an unceasing vigilance 
they practised, and all to no purpose; flirta- 
tions would be carried on, ‘in spite of lynx- 
eyed matrons or frowning professors. After 
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all these confessions, I feat I shall hardly be 
accredited with being much of a student, 
but the fact really was, my chum is the real 
scapegoat; he was, par excellence, a lady’s 
man, and the foregoing incidents of the lec- 
ture room were matters drawn from his éx- 
periences. 

Fond of amusements of all kinds, fond of 
society, I never allowed outside matters to 
interfere seriously with my studies. My rank 
in the class was above the average, particu- 
larly in the mathematical department. Many 
a time have I assisted 'a poor classmate out 
of a dilemma at recitation, by slipping a 
bit of paper unperceived into his book, with 
the problem written out. If a lesson con- 
tained “‘ original points,” as we termed them 
(little intricacies in the lesson that depended 
upon knowledge previously obtained for so- 
lution), the number of delinquents were 
many. The “original points” taxed the 
knowledge of the student, and their solution 
could only be found in the storehouse of the 
mind. Here was the dilemma of the super- 
ficial student; here was the “slough of de- 
spond,” into which he was sure to plunge, 
without hope of escape. Many a time, just 
before the recitation hour, a timid knock at 
my door, and an anxious face would inquire, 
“Say, Smith, any original points in to-day’s 
lesson?” Students are found in every class 
who will “ skin a lesson,” as we termed this 
style of borrowing, and a fellow-student who 
would withhold the information sought, was 
a mean fellow. It is often the case that the 
laziest men in college, those who are forever 
depending upon a chum or fellow-classmate 
for a lift through an allotted task, turn out 
to be. among those most noted for ability in 
after life. Ihavein mind more than one, 
who have taken a position in life, as noted 
in law, or in theology, who were the veriest 
dunces in college. 

The college world has its rival societies 
and clubs, and not a little electioneering is 
carried on among the members of the new 
freshman class. The freshmen are the butt 
of the older classes, and are apt to be looked 
down upon by those a grade or two higher. 
But while electioneering is rife, they are po- 
litely termed “ gentlemen who have recently 
entered college,” and for the first week at 
least, or until the class has been absorbed 
into the various societies, they are treated 
with great distinction, Nosvonerare their 
names enrolled, than they become nothing 
but freshmen, the butt of all, except, perhaps, 


the senior class, between whom and the 
freshmen a better feeling exists; for fresh- 
men are more apt to respect the dignity as- 
sumed by the seniors, and the latter feel 
somewhat bound to protect them, in con- 
sequence. 

At the institution of which I speak, our 
coal and winter fuel was furnished the stu- 
dents by the corporation, and the. coal yard 
was situated immediately in the rear of the 
college dormitories. It was acommon method 
of retaliation for some fancied wrong te- 
ceived from an unpopular tutor, to draw'up 
before his window the diminutive coal wagon, 
well loaded, and with well directed volleys 
break every light in his window-frames, -lit- 
erally emptying the aforesaid cart in the 
tutor’s room. So common was this method 
of “hazing a tutor,” that they were obliged 
to have their windows supplied with wooden 
shutters, on the inside; and with a small 
wicket in the shutter, through which the of 
fender might perchance be recognized. I well 
remember an anecdote told of one of our tu- 
tors, who had been subjected to this sort of in- 
dignity. In speaking of his position as tutor, 
and in reply to a question as to his salary, 
he remarked, his salary was six hundred dol- 
lars a year, and his coal thrown in. 

There is a wide difference in college tutors ; 
some are excecdingly popular with the class, 
and some are absolutely hated. If disposed 
to be too exact in their requirements, or too 
watchful over the morals of the students, 
they become at once objects of suspicion and 
distrust, and no opportunity is lost of annoy- 
ing them in every possible way. One of our 
tutors was an exceedingly popular man, 
never reprimanding, or seeming to notice 
litle irregularities; but it was found that 
when the end of the year arrived, he had 
been an unseen observer of all that had oc- 
curred; that the half-learned tasks and poor | 
recitations, had been lightly esteemed; for 
whatever his outward bearing, he had not 
forgotten to keep the debit and credit ac- 
count of each man as rigidly exact as other 
tutors. 

Our recitation rooms were very uninvit- 
ing in appearance; rows of hard benches, or 
settees polished by years of constant wear, 
the softness of the wood worn away by the 
constant attrition; it was a penance to sit 
there a long hour or more. Called up by lot 
to recite, and consequently never knowing, 
when you entered the room, whether you 
would be called upon or not, it became nec- 
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essary to be always prepared. The tutors 
(three to each class) occupied an elevated 
pulpit, or desk, and it was a, mournful, satis- 
faction to students, to know, that his seat, at 
least, was no softer than ours, 

Sophomores were accustomed to call the 
attention of freshmen, to, the non-cushioned 
seats of their tutor, and suggest that it was 
customary for each division of the class te 
provide a cushion. The unsuspecting fresh- 
men seized upon the idea, as a means of se- 
curing the favor, atleast, of the presiding 
officer, The seats were accordingly provided 
with cushions by contribution, and consider- 
able expense was often incurred; the result 
of rivalry among the divisions. Some were 
made of silk damask,.and I. well remember 
that our division, provided,one of purple vel- 
yet. The day of its installation found as all 
in our proper places, prompt to time, waiting 
the advent of the tutor. He approached 
his throne with a start of surprise, and seat- 
ing himself, delivered a neat little speech, 
thanking us for our thoughtfulness, and as- 


suring us that ao would spare. no pains to 
make the exercises of the recitation-room as 
comfortable as possible to all. _ 

I fancy he indulged in a few inward smiles 
at this display of verdancy on the part of the 
freshmen, for he well knew, probably from 
the experience of former | years, that he was 
seated.on the cushion for the first ond last 
time; the morrow found the cushions among 
the missing; the rascally sophs had prevailed 
upon us by alittle sophistry, to provide them, 
only that they might steal them the follow- 
ing day. By another year, we were only too 
ready to play the same trick upon our suc- 
eessors. 

, The foregoing are but a few of the inci- 
dents of a college life. When three or four 
hundred young men are collected within col- 
lege walls, it is not possible but that the ex- 
nberant spirits aud mischief-making tenden- 
cies of the youth will crop out somewhere, 
And, in fact, without it, college life would 
become irksome, and the college more like a 
penitentiary. 


DOMINIQUE DE GOURGNE:. 


BY H. ALBERT. 


 ‘Tuere are men who appear and disappear 


in history without leaving trace or track be- 


hind, who do some one deed, which at the 
time creates an excitement and brings them 
prominently before the world, and then sink 
into utter obscurity, and are no longer known 
or thought of. With some persons there is 
a recollection of the brilliant oratorical 
display of a single speech; Hamilton, who 
made one oration and spoke no more. ‘Phis 
perhaps may be explained by the fact that 
Burke was his private secretary then, and 
left him directly after. The history of the 


‘man whose pame is given at the head of this 
article is involved generally in utter mys- 
tery. But one act of his has secured for his: 


name a prominent place in history. 

Francis the First of France, jealous of the 
discoveries of the Spaniards, sent out one 
Verazoni to conquer and discover for him. 
His journey led to no result. In 1534, how- 
ever, Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, was more 
successful, He entered the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and paved the way for the attempt to 
colonize by Reberval, in 1540. The new es- 


tablishment was a fafure; and a subsequent 
expedition under Cartier was never more 
heard of. At a later period, Adiiral Coligny 
conceived that'an asylum for French Protes- 
tants might be’properly created in America, 
where they would be free from persecution. 
His plans for agricultural settlements were 
admirably laid down. Henry IL. patronized 
the’ idea, and the wretched Charles IX. even 
counterianced it. 

Th 1555, one Nicolas Durand, de Villegag- 
non, a knight of Malta, appeared to have 
formed the strange scheme of feigning abju- 
ration and professing the reformed faith, to 
overthrow this plan. To render his success 
more certain, hé joined Coligny in kis pro- 
jected colony. He was a brave adventurous 
schemrer, and wore the mask of religion and 
humility with perfect suceess. He obtained 
command of tle expedition, and sailing for 
America, eneatnped near where Rio Janeiro 
now stands. Calvin, upon hearing that the 
pilgrims had foun: a desirable location, en- 
couraged the emigration. A large party 
went out under Phillipe Dupont, a zealous 
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Dominique.de Gourgnd. 


Protestant gentleman, who, after some dan- 
gers by the way, brought his people success- 
fully to the end of their journey. 

» Villegagnon received them with all the 
austerity of a Puritan. He -was severe both 
in religion and in political matters. He 
made all emigrants work at the fort;-and his 
hypocrisy and bigotry were beyond all power 
of description in these more enlightened 
days. ‘The great mistake of his colony, how- 
ever, was that it was composed of men; ex- 
cept five young girls, none would ventare out 
to the far-distant land. 

But the intolerance and cruelty of the gov- 
ernor was the great drawback to success, 
and at last he came out in his true colors. 
He re-professed the Roman Catholic religion, 
persecuted and drove away all the Protes- 
tants, who nearly perished by the way. Re- 
turning to France, he died a zealous Papist, 
a noted persecutor of the Huguenots, and 
with the name of the Cain of America. . 

Coligny, though thus frustrated, deter- 
mined to try another part of America. This 
time he chose Florida. Jean de Ribaut 
sailed at the head of the new expedition in 
1562. He landed and founded Fort Charles; 
then, leaving a lieutenant in command, he 
returned to France. The lieutenant proved 
a brutal tyrant, who, after committing sev- 
eral murders, was put to death after an in- 
surrection. This expedition was also a fail- 
ure. A third expedition promised to be 
more successful. It took out a good number 
of colonists, who settled, and after some 
early difficulties, appeared to be in a prosper- 
ous way. 

But Spain would not quietly allow a 
French colony in America, and. accordingly 
a squadron was sent to exterminate the in- 
fant settlement, under one Menendez. His 
force was overwhelming. He attacked the 
fort, captured it, and nearly all the inhabi- 
tants, whom, with characteristic Spanish 
brutality, he hung on the adjacent trees, 
with this inscription over their heads, 
“These Wretches Have Been Executed, Not 
as Frenchmen, But as Heretics.’ 

The horrible cruelties of the Spaniards are 
not to be related in full. The horror of 
France was great, but the wicked king re- 
joiced because the victims were Protestants. 
This feeling made the court pass over the 
fearful outrage without notice. But there 
were in the land men who lived in the hope 
of vengeance. One of these was Dominique 
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de Gourgne, a gentleman of good family, of 
Mont Marson in Gascony. He wasa naval 
captain, and being engaged against the 
Spaniards, was taken prisoner aud chained 
asa slave to the galley. This galley, was 
taken by the Turks, and ‘released only in a 
battle with the knights of Malta. ~He was 
considered one of the best navigators of his 
time. 

When he found that the «kimg and court 
would not take notice of the Spanish crime, 
his rage knew nobounds. He sold his estate, 
fitted out three ships, collected hardy crews, 
and sailed for America, He took the Span- 
iards by surprise, attacked the fort, captured 
it, and hung the prisoners on the same trees 
where, but a little while before, his country- 
men had perished. Then he wrote over 
them, “ Hung, Not as Spaniards, But as As- 
sassins,” 

The terrible avenger then returned te 
France, to perish, some say, in that horrible 
day of St. Bartholomew, which has handed 
the name of Charles IX. and his mother 
down to eternal execration. 


MARRIED LIFE. 

Good counsel from a wife and mother: “I 
try to make myself and all around me agree- 
able. It will not do to leave a man to him- 
self till he comes to you, to take no pains to 
attract him, or to appear before him with a 
long face. It is not so difficult as you think, 
dear child, to behave to a husband so that 
he shall remain forever in some measure a 
husband. I am an old woman; but you can 
still do what yon like. A word from you at 
the right time will not fail of its effects. 
What need have you to play the suffering 
virtue? ‘ The tear of a loving girl, says an 
old book, ‘ is like a dewdrop en a rose; bat 
that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of poi- 
son toher husband.’ Try to appear cheerful 
and contented, and your husband will be 
so; and when you have made him happy, 
you will become so, not in appearance, but 
in reality. The skill required is not so great. 
Nothing flatters a man so much as the hap- 
piness of his wife; he is always proud of him- 
self as the source of it. As soon as you are 
cheerful you will be lively and alert, and 
every moment will afford you au opportunity 
to let fall an agreeable word. Your educa- 
tion, which gives youan immense adva~ ‘age, 
will greatly assist you.” 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


‘BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
ENGINEERING THE MATCH. 


_ . Arrer seeing that the valentines were all 
right and doing their duty, I concluded to 
keep shady a week or two—“ let the turkey 
set,” as the farmers say—before making an- 
other move. (Here let me remark that I 
have always regarded this match-making 
business as my “ first case ”’—not in court, 
exactly, but in “ courting ”—in behalf of cli- 
ents. LIentered into it heart and soul; and 
for the benefit of any who may wish to doa 
similar job, I am giving the details somewhat 
at length. My advice, however—legal as 
well as private—would be most assuredly to 

keep clear of such jobs, for the simple reason 
that nobody can afford it. There are no fees. 
It’s a pure work of disinterested affection, 
altogether too mighty for common everyday 
friendship. If a person has nothing else to 
do, and is physically and mentally incompe- 
tent to do anything else, why, in such a case 
match-making would clearly be the next 
best thing to engage in. So mnch for match- 
making; yet I have always been glad I un- 


STEPHENS. 


dertook it, in the present instance—which 
again recalls my olden adage, that circum- 
stances alter cases.) 

Curiosity, such as valentines and similar 
causes arouse, works in a young person’s 
head very much like yeast. It will rise; give 
it time. So I let the matter drop as if I had 
forgotten it. I said nothing to Tom, and I 
kept away from Nell. I had sequestered 
myself in my studies. Nevertheless, I quietly 
watched the symptoms; and after a lapse of 
a fortnight, or thereabouts, began to think 
it time to raise the cover. So one evening, 
seeing Tom musingly turning over his pa- 
pers, I broke out in a happen-to-think- of-it 
way with: 

“Ever found out who sent that valentine, 
Tom ?” 

“No;” turning guardedly around on his 
pivot, and looking at me _ hypercritically. 
“What do you know about that, Guess?” 

“ How should I know anything about your 
valentines, Tom ?” 

“] don’t know how you should. But I’m 
much inclined to think you do.” 

“Yes, I do, Tom.” 
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© You do!” with half-suppressed surprise. 
“ Yes, I’ve found out who sent it.” 


“You have? Well—there—now—who, for 
pity sake, was it?” 

“ That’s a secret, Tom.” 

“O nonsense! What are yeu driving at?” 

“ Honestly, Tom, Had to give my word 
and honor to find out.” 

“Good deal that’s worth! Out with it 
now!” 

“ Positively can’t, Tom. Splendid girl, 
though. You're in luck,” 

“Any one [ know?” after a despairing 
pause at my obstinacy. 

“ Stranger to you, Tom. But she’s a beau- 
ty.” And thinking I had taken him about 
far enough for that time, I hastily put on 
‘my cap and went out, and, cy the 
bridge, went down to Nell’s. 

There was no light in her window, but I 
could hear her playing that grand piece, the 
“Maid of Judah,” with a refrain which al- 
ways makes me think of moonlight on the 
rippling waters, and [ paused to hear it out. 

There was always a soulfulness to Nell’s 
playing, only felt when the heart plays too, 
that melts and ennobles. By-and-by it 
stopped gently. But I started to find it had 
ceased. 

I knew she was alone, and running up 
stairs to her door, tapped “three and two” 
(our signal). 

“Guy?” She always called me Guy. 

“ Yes, well.” 

“Come.” 

“ Your playing sounds sad to-night.” 

“ Have you been listening again ?” 

“Yes; and enjoyed it so much! Nell, 
you’re a dear girl. But what makes you so 
lonesome to-night ?” 

“How did you know it?” 

“ Your music said so over and over.” 

“Well, one can’t always be gay. I was 
thinking of lots of things.” 

“You get tired of factory once in a while, 
don’t you? and you were thinking of—that 
valentine, Nell.” 

“What put that into your wild head, 
Guy?” 

“O, a little bird. But have you never 
found out who sent it, Nell?” 

“No indeed. How should I? You don’t 
suppose I would go round inquiring, do you ?” 

“No, O no! but [ should think you would 
want to find out. "Twas such an elegant 
one! He must been a of 
“taste.” 


“ He might as well have kept it to himself.” 

“ Now, Nell, you would give all your old 
shoes to find out, you know you vould—ene 
I know who it was.” 

You do, Guy?” starting. 

“Yes, Nell,-I’ve found dut at last.” 

“ Why, well, who was it? Sit down here 
in your old place and tell me.” 

The old place was for me to sit on the 
cricket, with my lead—hope to shock no 
one—in her lap. 

“Yes, I'll. sit down,’ obeying. 
can’t tell you, Nell.” 

new!” 

“ Positively can’t, Nell.” 

“ Why not, Guy?” 

“Seeret, Nell, it’sa secret.” 

“O, a great deal it is!” 

“Well, it is; had to give my word ena 


“Bat I 


honor to find out.” 


Fiddlestick! you’re teasing me only.” 

“I’m not, honestly. But he’s a noble fel- 
low. Was an officer in the army, I believe 
they say. Splendid looking chap. Looks 
good, too; and he is good—all through.” 

“ You know him, Guy ?” i 

“Yes, I know him at sight. You never 
saw him though.” 

“Where did ever he see me?” 

“Don’t know, but he’s heard of you.” 

This was-all I meant to tell, and rose hast- 
ily to go; for her mesmeric fingers, sliding 
through my hair, would soon coax the whele 
story out of me, I knew full well. 

“Don’t go yet; sit still.” 

“No you don’t—I’ve promised not to tell, 
and I must not. Play me a tune—“ Shall 
old acquaintance be forgot?’” The old. fa- 
miliar air rose and fell—and ceased. “ You 
wont forget the old acquaintance when you 
come to make a new one, will you, Nell ?” 

“Ono,Guy! Don’ttalkkso. Whatdo you 
mean ?”’ 

“Good-night, and a kiss for ‘auld lang 
syne.’” 

Some may perhaps think that this was a 
queer sort of relation which we sustained to 
each other. I’ve often thought as much 
since. With any one else I should have 
thought so then. But somehow we were two 
wanderers on earth together, and the link of 
friendliness between us was of something 
better than the ordinary stuff. 
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STRIKING THE MATCH. " 
Gore home along I resolved the matter. 


*  Figuratively, I was much in the position of 


the pilot at the La Chine Rapids. Every- 
‘thing now depended on my adroitness. A 
single faux pas would not only wreck the 
match, but ruin me in the estimation of 
both the dear friends fer whose. ultimate 
good I was laboring, and lying, too, By this 
last movement I was rapidly bringing mat- 
ters to a focus. 

The next thing was to contrive a meeting 
between them. They ought to have a sight 
at each other soon, How to bring that 
around in a proper way was a problem at 

which I ciphered. 

Meanwhile, by owning up to what I had to 
Tom and Nell, I had in still another way got 
myself into a delicate, not to say critical, po- 


ition. Tom, with curiosity, if nothing else, 


now wide awake, gave me no peace day nor 
might. It was: 

“Now, Guess, you say you know who sent 
that; who was it?” 

“Why, Tom, you know I can’t tell, on ac- 
count of my solemn promise to a lady.” 


“Solemn! You're merely badgering me.” 

“T assure you, Tom—” 

“O, don’t! Guess, it’s a shame to bam- 
boozle an old comrade like this.” 

“ Now, Tom, be reasonable.” 

“Confound you!” 


At this-juncture I would often have to flee 


for dear life, to escape having the whole 
troth choked out of me—literally. 

And with Nell it was worse—if not so vio- 
lent. No sooner was I over there, and com- 
fortably disposed to chat with her, than the 
soft fingers would begin their rambles 
through my hair, and— 

“Now, Guy, I know you’ve come over to- 
night to tell me who sent that.” 

“No, Nell, you must not ask me to do 
that.” 

“O Guy, don’t say that again! Please tell 
+me.” 

“T can’t, Nell.” . 

“ You're doing it just to plague me.” 

“Nell, you know better than that.” 

“You are; and you’re too bad!” 

“Now, Nell” 

“You needn’t say a word. I don’t like 


you. I wont play you.atune—never again.” 
In short, it took all the wisdom and be- 


nignancy I could muster to keep down rows 
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of the. very worst kind. Something must be 
done to relieve this state of things, I used 
actually to lie awake nights trying to elimi- 
nate it; and one night it flashed, upon me, I 
would take Tom over to the Free Baptist 
Church, where Nell attended, and let them 
have a peep at each other there. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning while we were at 
breakfast, I came out with: 

“Tom, if you’ll go to church with me Sun- 
day over in L——, I'll show you the heroine 
of the valentine.” 

* Of course I will. Why haven’t you said 
so before ?” 

“Didn’t think of it. You see I’m not to’ 


tell her name, but I’ll point her out to you— 
on the sly.” 

After plotting this situation, it occurred to 
me that I ought to. make a similar proposi- 
tion to Nell, in order, not only to have her 
there, but also “rigged up” in her “best 
dress,” 

That evening I went over. But on the 
way several considerations presented them- 
selves. If I intimated to her that the hero 
of the valentine was to be at church and on 
the lookout for her, she might not seem ex- 


actly at ease; and a person ill at ease rarely 


gives a favorable impression. 

Farthermore, if I divulged my plan, who 
could tell whether Nell might not be seized 
by some panic of modesty, or some other 
equally unaccountable girl-freak, and “‘ back 
out” about going at all? There was danger 
of it. 

I concluded to change my programme. 
So, after some small chat, I explained myself, 
as nearly as I can recall it, something like 
this: 

“Nell, I’ve been thinking that I should 


begin to go to church Sundays—rogular. 
Not be such a heathen.” 

Of course Nell approved this sentiment, 
being a church-goer herself. 

“ But I can’t fairly decide which church to 
go to,” I continued. 

As a matter of course, Nell recommended 
the Free Baptist. 

“TI suppose I ought to incline to that,” I 
reflected. “My mother was of that persua- 
sion; or at least,” correcting myself, for it 
was hard telling what Ingalls was, “my 
grandmother was.” 

At this Nell gave me a hearty invitation 
to come over and attend church with her. 


This, after some preliminary talk, was agreed 
upon, with the understanding that on the 
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following Sunday I was to call for her, and 
we were to proceed to the church. Of course 
this sudden penchant for church-going was a 
mere pretence. But as I have previously 
remarked, a matchmaker must not stand for 
a little thing like that. 

The next day I told Tom something of my 
new arrangeinient, saying that, as the lady 
had often invited me to attend her church, I 
had concluded that the best way would be 
for me to go with her. He could go over 
alone, and be on the lookout for me when I 
came with the heroine. 

There seemed to be a good deal about it 
which he rather distrusted, but could not 


understand. He consented, however, to iy 
plan. 

So, Sunday morning I dressed up in my 
best garb and went to church with Nell. A 
casual glance during the organ prelude dis- 


covered Tom in the east gallery, or transept 


(hardly a transept), among a crowd of paper- 
headed students from the neighboring col- 
leze. During the service I meditated the 
matter, and on the principle of killing two 
birds with one stone, decided to give Nella 


glimpse of the hero, So, after church J made 


it a point to linger till Tom had passed out 


ahead; then, hurrying on, closed up within 
afew rods as he went down the street. I 
tlhgnk Nell was wondering at my motions, 
till, seizing the opportunity of Tom’s crossing 
the street, I called her attention to his manly 


figure with the remark: 
“There, Nell! That’s the gentleman who 


sent you the valentine.” 

I think Tom must have foreseen that he 
was to be put on exhibition. He had got 
himself up in grand style. Despite all pre- 


tended indifference, Nell could not conceal 


her curiosity. But her curiosity was noth- 
ing to the anxiety with which I hurried 
home to examine Tom. 

He was taking lunch. 
began to probe him with: 

“ Tlow did you like the sermon ?” 

“Sermon! I didn’t hear any sermon, My 
attention was very naturally taken up with 
the lady you took me over to see.” 

This was rather non-comniittal. 

“I'm afraid you sat too far off to geta 
good view of her,” I commented, anxiously. 

“Not a bit.” 


Here followed an ugly pause, during which 


we finished lunch and adjourned to our 
quarters in the old cage. 4 
“Think you'll go over to the Free Baptist 


I joined in, and 


again ?” I ventured to inquire, as we settled 
ourselves to read a while. 

“Can’t say. Life’s very uncertain, you 
kuow.” 

This last piece of cynicism laid me on my 
baek fairly. I said no more that day. But 
meanwhile it began to occur to me that Tom 
was only paying me out for my previous ret- 
jeence' on the matter of the lady’s name. 
So the next morning, having gained courage 
somewhat, I asked him point blank, as we 
took our places in the office, what he thought 
of my heroine. 

He had just lighted a cigar. I remember 
that he took it out, and, wheeling slowly 
around, looked me over. 

“What makes you so mighty anxious?” 
he said. 

The question implied so much, both in its 
tone and wording, that I was taken off my 


guard and haggled confusedly, 


“Before you try to run this thing any 
further, I want a clean honest story of it!” 
exclaimed Tom, interrupting rather roughly. 

“Didn't you like her appearance?” I put 
in, disconcertedly. 

“Tshall not give you an answer to that 


until you explain this whole affair, You 
can’t take me any further, Guess. In a word 
now, what are you doing?” 

I hesitated. 

“To begin with, how came you to know 
this young woman? Why do you go to 


church with her? What are you to her, 


anyway ?” 

For the first time the real responsibility, 
as well as the possible meanness of the part 
I was playing, preserited itself. I decided 
what to do in a moment. 


“Tom,” said I, “ you shall know the whole 


story from beginning to end.” 

He settled himself to listen.: I then told 
him all about Nell; of our saphouse adven- 
ture and the May-baskets; then beginning 
with my meeting her in L——, and our sub- 
sequent acquaintance, I explained it all. I 
did feel mortified to confess to the valentine 
business. But one lie confessed help let the 
rest out. I told everything: I was deter- 
mined not to confound truths with lies, and. 
thereby spoil my account. 

Tom heard’ mé through. 

“T see,” said he, musingly, as I drew up. 
“You ‘sold me bad on that valentine!” he 


broké out ‘at length. “Twas a piece ot 


downright roguery. But with the motive 
you’ve had in view, it would be unchristian 


in me to take any great offence. Then that’s 
what you’ve been up to so'long. I declare, 
Icouldn’t have asked for stronger proof of 
your friendship. Ha, ha, ha!” Suddenly 
he stopped: “ Now, in answer to your ques- 
tion: 1 like her appearance—but—” 
' “She’s a factory girl,” I supplied. 

Tom actually reddened. He was too good 
arepubjican not to (using the word in no 
party sense). 

“ That was the thought that came into my 
head,” he owned, promptly. “’Twas the 
but, though.” 

I had expected something of the sort. 

“Tom,” said. I, “ you must call over with 
me before you decide this ‘but.’ Merely 
with me as an acquaintance,” I added. 

He looked just the least bit alarmed at 
first. However, he promised after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation. We agreed upon Tues- 
day evening. That night I made it in my 
Way to run over and hint our coming to 
‘Nell. She protested at first, but ultimately 
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consented to a brief early call. So it fell out 
that the next evening I had the pleasure of 
presenting the gallant Colonel Nichols to my 
dearest lady friend. 

Native ladyhood and the charm of a well- 
poised, harmonious intelleet will show itself 
even under rather embarrassing circum- 
stances. Nell’s natural vivacity was just 
enough toned with reserve to make her par- 


_ ticularly interesting that evening, I thought. 


An hour and a half passed ere I recalled 
the stipulation that our call was to be brief. 
Then, at my suggestion, we had “ The Maid 
of Judah,” and “ Juanita,” and a good-night 
Piece, the title of which has now escaped 
me. 

“Never lisp to the ear of mortal a syllable 
about that ‘but!” exclaimed Tom, as we 
came down the steps and started homeward. 

I took this as a good omen. In it I saw 
the success, and also end, of my services as 
matchmaker. And in only one other par- 
ticular did I find occasion to bear a hand. 


“LITTLE FISH, HOLD ON!” 
[Translated from the German.) 


BY CARL HOFFMANN. 


Once upon a time there were three boys 
whose mother was dead, and in her stead 
their father had brought to the house a 
cruel stepmother. Try as they would to 
please her, nothing they did was right. In- 
stead of the morning blessi«:g came words of 
reproach, and what could they enjoy when 
from hunger and weariness they could not 
even sleep? Often the boys thought, “ Ah, 
if only our own motber had lived!” But nei- 
ther dared say so except the youngest, who 
now and then uttered the thought half- 
aloud. For this reason the new mother liked 
him least of all,and when she gave to the 
others two sweet cakes, gave to him only one; 
and when to the others she sometimes 
showed a friendly face, to him it was always 
cold and forbidding. All the hard dirty 
work was given to Hans, and if he conld not 
accomplish it he was beaten and scolded, 

Once upon atime, it was already spring, 
the little violets had come forth, and the 
birds were singing, the bad stepmother gave 
asieve to Hans and bade him go to the 
spring and fetch water in it. 


Hans looked at the open work of the sieve, 
and his black eyes filled with tears, for he 
saw at once the impossibility of fulfilling 
the harsh command of his stepmother. 

* Wilt thou go, or not?” demanded she, 
so angrily that the boy trembled like an 
aspen leaf; “ or shall 1 set the dog on thee?” 

Weeping and wretched Hans set forth with 
his transparent vessel for the walnut tree 
that overshadowed the spring. Hopelessly 
he held the sieve under the stream of water 
that splashed and rushed into it and spat- 
tered out again as fast, in a shower of small 
drops—and Hans wept more sorrowfully than 
before, until it seemed as if his heart would 
break. Although he despaired of filling the 
sieve, he yet delayed to return to the house, 
as he feared the beating he would receive. 
And the water leaped and spurted through 
the open work of the sieve, till not the tiniest 
drop remained within it. 

Presently an old woman, leaning upon a 
crutch, appeared before him. Her face was 
as wrinkled as an apple in May, her sharp 
little eyes were sunk deep in their sockets, 
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“Little Fish, Hold on!” 


and her long sharp nose and chin almost 
met over her sunken mouth. 

“What art thou doing there, Hans?” she 
asked, in a harsh voice. 

Hans started at hearing his name called 
by a person he did not know. 

“Don’t be frightened. I mean well to 
thee. What art thou doing?” she said, in a 
reassuring tone. 

Hans took heart and told how he was to 
fill the sieve with water, and how the water 
constantly spurted through it, and how that 
without the water he dared not present him- 
“self again to the eyes of his stepmother, 
Here he paused; his voice was choked with 
weeping, tears ran down his wan sunken 
cheeks, and moistened his tattered jacket. 

“Stop crying,” said the old woman, kindly; 
“I will help thee, and if thou art always 
good and brave, thou shalt become a great 
lord, before whom all shall bend the knee. 
Little Fish, Little Fish!” called she, entreat- 
ingly, and made a quick dip into the trough, 
and behold! a little fish shining and blue, 
and marked with golden-red spots, struggled 
and sprawled in her wrinkled hand. 

“ Keep the Little Fish,” began the old wo- 
man, placing it in the hand with which Hans 
had but a moment before dried his. tears, 
“and preserve it carefully. It has wonder- 
ful faculties, which are at thy command. Use 
them wisely and fairly; say to the little fish, 
* Little Fish, hold on, and everything that 
touches it will remain clinging to it, and no 
one, not even the emperor himself, will be 
able to take it away. All things must follow 
thee. But if thou wishest at any time to 
set anything free, touch it with this pin,” 
and she took from her bodice a glittering 
brooch, “ and it is free.” 

“ Bat the mother—if I take back no water 
—and am so long away!” sobbed Hans, stili 
sorrowful. 

“ That is easily filled,” said the little old 
woman, and threw the blue gold-spotted fish 
into the sieve. Again the water splashed 
aud splashed into it, and not a drop ran 
through, and at last it was quite full. 

“ Now take the water and go,” said the 
little old woman, kindly. 

The boy stared at her with half-open 
mouth, placed the sieve on his head, and 
wished to thank the good woman, but old 
woman and crutches had both vanished, 
only a thick rosy cloud remained where she 
had stood, which gradually dispersed in the 


Hans ran over stock and stone to the 
house. The stepmother wondered greatig 
when she saw him, but dared no longer treat 
him unkindly; she boiled the water and 
gave the boy so hearty a meal, that he began 
almost to think the real mother had re- 
turned. Hans put the little fish into a sack 
by itself, and at night placed it under the 
straw pillow upon which he slept, and came 
at last to love it right well. 

So passed a long time; the boy cared ten- 
derly for the little fish, but never yet said to 
it,“ hold on!” and the fish remained quiet 
and clung on to nothing. 

After a few years the stepmother began to 
grow old, and one day, Hans, who had be- 
come a strapping, handsome young man, 
loaded a wagon full of cabbage-heads which 
he was to drive from house to house. Im- 
mediately the neighbor’s geese gave him 
their society, and cackled about him and 
snapped at the cabbage-heads. And when 
he had loaded the wagon and turned to drive 
off, the whole flock followed the vehicle 
cackling their “ Kra, kra, kra!”’ and the gan- 
der stretched out his long red beak at the 
load. At length Hans became disgusted 
with his company and thought, “I'll take 
care of you, silly geese.” 

“ Little Fish, hold on,” whispered he, and 
the gander clung to the cabbage-heads, and 
the geese clung to him and to one another 
in along row, the beak of one fastened to 
the tailof another. “ Kra, kra, kra!” clam- 
ored the five-and-twenty gesee, As they 
went on they passed the yard of the neigh- 
bor to whom the geese belonged. The peas- 
ant’s wife heard the cackling, and ran out 
with a broom, and was not a little astonished 
at the procession that met her gaze. Vexed 
and angry she tried to drive the geese away, 
into the stalls, but Hans whispered softly, 
“ Hold on Little Fish, hold on!” And the 
peasant woman clung to the broom, and the 
broom to the tail of the last goose, and could 
not get away. “Kra, kra, kra!” on they 
went, Hans first, then the green cabbage- 
heads, the white geese, and the scolding 
peasant-woman. As they went on the pro- 
cession came upon the miller who was lead- 
ing an ass by the halter. 

“Help me!” screamed the woman, and 
held out her hand to the astonished leader 
of the ass. Pityiugly he reached out his 
band to her, but at the same instant, “ Little 
Fish, hold on! said Hans, and miller and 


ass were joined in the procession. 
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“Kra, kra, kta!” on they went to the vil- 
lage, Hans first, then the green cabbage- 
heads, the five-and-twenty white geese, the 
seolding woman, the swearing miller and the 
gtay ass, which added to the cackle of the 
geese its hideous bray. As the procession 
moved forward it encountered the school- 
master flourishing his Spanish cane. 

“Do drive the ass away, that I may get 
free,” called the miller to him imploringly. 
The request did not fall upon deaf ears, the 
master gravely struck the ass with his cane 
to drive it away. 

“ Little Fish, hold on!” chuckled Hans. 
And cane and schoolmaster were held fast. 

And “ Kra, kra, kra,” they went on again 
to the village, Hans first, then the green cab- 
bage-heads, the geese, the peasant-woman, 
the miller, the ass, the Spanish cane, and 
the schoolmaster with the stiff shirt-collar. 
The baker was already placing bis loaves in 
the oven when the motley procession reached 
the village. “Kra, kra, za, zal” curses and 
screams. Such a babel ef sounds came in 
from the street, that the inquisitive baker 
left his bread and ran out to see the show. 

“Reach me your hand,” besought the 
teacher. 

He did so. “ Little Fish, hold on!’ said 
Hans. And the baker became one of the 
long line. The long, long row wound noisily 
through the street; everywhere windows 
were thrown open, and peals of laugliter 
sounded upon all sides. Presently, follow- 
ing the procession appeared a magnificent 
coach; it was drawn by six horses, and with- 
in it sat a wonderfully beautiful maiden. 
This was the sad daughter of the king, who, 
never since she first saw daylight had suffered 
a laugh to escape her red lips. Curious to 
know what the noise was all about she looked 
out of the window, and when she heard the 
kra and the za, the curses and screams, and 
saw Hans, the cabbage-heads, the peasant- 
woman, the ass, the schoolmaster, and all in 
such close connection, she broke into shouts 
ef laughter, and her eyes sparkled with 
amusement. The princess bad laughed. 
The news flew like wildfire from ber attend- 


ants to the villagers. But the baker's coat- 
ta!l flew back and touched the nose of one 
of the horses. “ Little Fish, hold on!” whis- 
pered Hans quickly, and horses and coach 
were obliged to follow. 

So they came to the palace of the king, 
which stood in the village. The king has- 
tened to the window when he heard the 
noise and the laughter, and when he beheld 
the motley array, from the load of cabbages 
to the kingly equipage and his laughing 
daughter, he began also to laugh, and ealled 
the leader to come to him. Hans presented 
himself and related tohim how it had all- 
happened. The king said, kindly: 

“Thou hast made ny danghter laugh, a 
reward is due to thee. Choose what thou 
wilt, it shall be given thee.” 

And Hans said, “I will have the last thing 
which the little fish bas caught.” 

When the king appeared not to be entirely 
willing to grant this request, Hans showed a 
mind to go away again. So the king put a 
good face upon the affair, and acceded to the 
request, in order that the princess might be- 
come free. Hans hastened out, and with 
his sparkling brooch touched one after the 
other of the train. Tick, tick, tick, and 
they scattered like spray before a high wind. 
At that the king’s daughter laughed again, 
and Hans led her to the kingly father, and 
demanded for himself the last thing which 
the little fish had caught. The king kept 
Hans to live with him, and became always 
fonder and fonder of him, and the king’s 
daughter laughed whenever she saw him. 

At length Hans became a great duke, and 
the laughing princess was his bride, and they 
gave a magnificent wedding, and Duke Hans 
and the bride laughed so much and so joy- 
fully, that no one would have believed that 
the princess was once so sad that she never 
laughed at all. Hans took for his eseutch- 
eon a blue fish with golden-red spots, and to 
this day it remains unchanged among his 
descendants. When the old king died, Hans 
became king, and he made.a good ruler, who 
did not torment his subjects, for he had suf- 
fered himself. 
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FOUR-FOOTED SOLDIERS. _ 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue juvenile readers of this sketch may 
have read some account of the Turcos in the 
French army, and their cats; how the latter 
often accompany their masters into battle, 
each one perched on a knapsack, and how 
they have often refused to quit the dead body 
of the Turco until forced. away by hunger, 
These stories exhibit the cat in a new and 
pleasing light—for we have often been told 
that this animal has no affection for the per- 
son of her master or mistress, and will stay 
with any one who will furnish her shelter 
and protection. Tlowever this may be, I 
know that our soldiers very rarely chose the 
cat for a pet; but dogs.in the army were 
very often to be seen, and plainly enjoyed 
the company of a multitude of soldiers quite 
as much as the latter did theirs, While my 
regiment was in barracks at Havre De Grace, 
Maryland, one of the companies adopted a 
dog, which became much attached to the 
meu, The animal was well treated, and had 
plenty to eat out of the abundance of the 
men’s rations; but what was remarkable 
about the creature was that it would have 
nothing to do with any soldier who did not 
belong to Company B. It knew every one 
of the eighty or ninety men of that com- 
pany, but steadily ignored all the rest of the 
regiment. When the line was formed, and 
the eight companies were moving from their 
quarters to take their places, although they 
all presented the same appearance, having 
about the same number of men, dressed pre- 
cisely alike, yet Jack never made a mistake 
in picking out his particular friends. He 
would run straight to Company B, and fol- 
low it with wagging tail, though he did not 
always see it come from its quarters. 

There was an eccentric colonel in com- 
mand of one of the New York infantry regi- 
ments in Sheridan’s Valley*campaign who 
had two dogs, known by the names of Beauty 
and Comfort. They were very tutelligent 
animals of the greyhound species, and the 
colonel made them his constant companions. 
They occupied his tent with him, and always 
attended him on the march. He was gen- 
erally to be seen during the movements of 
the army, riding at the head of his regiment 


with a dog trotting along en either side; 


and the three were so nearly inseparable 
that we never saw one without expecting 
the appearance of the other two immediately, 

But it was quite the exception to find dogs 
attending the army onits campaigns. While 
in permanent camp or barracks, they would 
stay and make themselves at home; but, un- 
like the horse, the dog dues not become easi- 
ly aceustomed to the smell or sound of burnt 
powder, and the report of a few guns was 
enough to banish him to more quiet localities. 

Oue of the most singular pets that I saw 
during my army-life was a great black bear 
that followed one of the regiments of the 
Sixth Corps during the valley campaign. He 
followed it by no choice of his own; he was 
chained behind one of the wagons, and tum- 
bled along after it by compulsion. When 
the command halted for the night, he was 
taken from the wagon and secured to a tree 
by along chain. For an hour at a time this 
animal would stalk back and forth as far as 
the chain allowed, coming to a halt only 
when checked by its tug, and then making 
an “about-face” with the precision of the 
adjutant on parade. He was queer company 
enough; and as J never saw anybody attempt 
to fondle him, I supposed he was kept for 
show and variety rather than for the pleas- 
ure of his society. Ido not know what be- 
came of him; but I will venture to say that 
he was never taken prisoner. 

But the horse was the natural and ordina- 
ry pet of the soldier; not only because he 
was his indispensable ally and companion, 
but because this animal really loves the ex- 
citement and variety of the army, the sound 
of musie, and the company of thousands of 
men and horses, It was curious to observe 
how soon a green horse brought into the 
cavalry or artillery would learn the meaning 
of the bugle-calls, and obey them without 
verbal command or the touch of rein or 
spur. Even the most spirited horses soon 
learned to be docile to orders, and adopted 
the regular habits and discipline necessary 
to all good. horses as well as to all guod 
soldiers. 

The affection of horses for each other was 
never better proven than by an incident oc- 
curring after the battle of Winchester, The 
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major’s horse and that ridden by the surgeon 
of my regiment had always occupied the 
same stable in barracks, and: when in cam- 
paign they were hoppled together. They 
showed their regard fof each other continu- 
ally by rubbings of the head on the other’s 
neck, by whinnying, neighing, and other 
horse-talk, the meaning of which was best 
known to themselves. On the march, too, 
they were generally near together, the major 
mostly riding in the rear of the regiment 
with the surgeon. They were separated on 
the’ morning of this battle, as the ‘major’s 
horse must go into action, while the other 
stayed at the rear. The former was killed 
by a shell that morning; and I believe that 
when the other was taken up to Winchester 
that night after the battle to rejoin the army, 
he recognized the body of his old companion 
somewhere as he passed over the field. Cer- 
tain it is that on the following morning the 
surgeon’s horse was not to be found; and he 
was not found until the search was prolonged 
to the battle-field, where he was discovered 
caressing the body of his dead friend, and 
mournfully whinnying over it. 

During a part of my service I rode a very 
intelligent as well as affectionate animal, 
which bore the name of Nelly Gray. She 
was sure-footed and fearless, and I have more 
than once astonished my friends by riding 
her up and down stairs. She took the long 
sea voyage from Virginiato Louisiana, served 
' in the field during the campaigns in the lat- 
ter State, was carried back to Virginia on 
shipboard, did good service in the Valley, 
amd bonorably finished her soldiering by 
participating in the grand review at Wash- 
iugton at the end of the war. She is now 
the property of a doctor in New York who 
often rode her in the army; and I know he 
treats her kindly for the faithful service she 
did. in those troublous times. 

The sagacity of this animal was wonder- 
ful. As officer of the day I have often rid- 
den her in the darkest nights, when visiting 
different picket-posts, over miry and doubt- 
ful roads. Her instinct never failed her; 
any road that she had once travelled she 
knew perfectly, and would go over it as well 
by night as by day. As for my part of the 
business, those who have seen service in the 
army will not need to be told, although it 
may be new to many, that excessive riding 
is quite as fatiguing as excessive walking. 
After a whole day and evening passed in the 
saddle, I often found myself so exhausted 
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that on my midnight rounds I would fall fast 
asleep on the back of my trusty companion. 
This, it must be confessed, was rather a dan- 
gerous proceeding, considering that I was 
visiting in the dark, squads of armed men 
who were bound by regulations, by orders, 
and by a regard for their own safety, to fire 
on any approaching object that did not re- 
spond to their challenge. But “my darling 
Nelly Gray,” as I often called her, never 
failed me; if she had, I might not now be 
safe at home, writing her praise. Mile after 
mile she would jog along through the dark- 
ness, picking her way carefully over the 
wretched breakneck roads, with myself not 
only dozing, but often sleeping in the saddle; 
but the sharp hail of the picket in front. 
“Halt! who comes there?” never failed to 
bring her instantly to a standstill, as motion- 
less as the bronze horse that Washington 
rides in the Public Gardens at Boston. The 
shock of her sudden stopping always roused 
me so that I heard the last part of the chal- 
lenge, and was at once ready with my an- 
swer, “‘ Officer of the day.” I can relate even 
a more striking instance of her sagacity than 
this. While our army lay at Brashear, 
Louisiana, we had a very remote picket on 
the shore of Lake Palourde, a full mile from 
camp. It was reached by a lonely path 
through a dismal swamp-forest, and about 
twenty rods of the way nearest the lake were 
overarched and shut in by the trees which 
the path wound round in such a manner that 
the approaching horseman could not be seen 
until close upon the post. To guard against 
surprise the soldiers had stripped the shin- 
gies from the roof of an old building near 
by, and strown them over this part of the 
way, so that the feet of any comer would cer- 
tainly warn them of his approach. On the 
first of my visits to this post the hoofs of 
Nelly Gray striking the shingles madea loud 
elattering noise that might have been heard 
half a mile in the silence of the night, and 
the challenge soon followed. Will it be be- 
lieved that on my next visit the animal stood 
stock still at thé first stroke of her fore feet 
on the shingles, several seconds before the 
challenge? She did just that; and though [ 
have tried hard to comprehend the differ 
ence between reason and instinct, I must 
appeal to some of my boy readers to tell me 
how that horse knew there was danger con- 
nected with that noise if she did not think 
of what had happened the night before. 
The abruptness of her stop showed me that 
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she feared danger; certainly, she considered 
that the noise made it necessary to halt. 
One of the most remarkable and touching 
sights that the march of an army exhibits 
is that of the poor wounded, sick and worth- 
less horses that sometimes follow ‘along its 
flanks and rear. When convenient, they are 
gathered together in a corral, and carefully 
attended to by the farriers, so that many of 
them are restored te strength and usefulness ; 
but on a long campaign, in the midst of the 
enemy’s country, where forage is scarce, 
where the enemy are threatening the com- 
munications, and it is necessary to move fast, 
nothing can be done with these poor unfor- 
tunate servants but to turn them loose to 
shift for themselves. It seems hard; but 
the situation of the army often makes it a 
necessity. I saw once twenty or more crip- 
pled steeds turned off in this way while we 
were crossing a prairie in Western Louisiana, 
where the grass had been burned up by the 
heat, and not a green thing could be found 
for u quadruped to nibble. The poor objects 
realized at once that it would be sure death 
for them to lie down there; and anticipating 
the chance of a scanty mouthful at the 
night’s bivouac, they continued to drag them- 
selves along with a painful patience that ex- 
cited the admiration and pity of the soldiers. 


But a far more painful spectacle to my 
eyes was that of hundreds of noble fat cat- 
tle hopelessly mired by the roadside in this 
strange Louisiana country, where the heavy 
rains had made the ground a quagmire but a 
few fect fron the firm road, while it abpeared 
perfectly hard and safe. Thousands of these 
cattle had been driven down to Brashear by 
my regiment for the subsistence of the army, 
and numbers of them, innecently straying 
a little way from the road, had become en- . 
tangled in the fatal toils of the black sticky 
mud that slowly but surely swallowed them. 
Passing over the same route with a company 
a week after, hundreds of these poor crea- 
tures were discovered in this condition, some 
mired up to their shoulders, and some over 
their knees, but all perfectly helpless. It 
was beyond our power to get them out, and 
slow starvation awaited them where they 
were; so as the only merciful alternative I 
ordered them all shot. It would have moved 
a heart of stone to see their great humid 
eyes looking piteously into the faces of their 
executioners; and the soldiers had no desire 
to linger about the business, The crushing 
minie-bullets put an end to their sufferings; 
and we went on our way to rejoin the army, 
and engage in the more serious business of 
shooting men and getting shot ourselves, 
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There can be no excuse for any young 
man who never writes home, or whose let- 
ters to the old folks there—whose dreams 
are ever of their son—are few and far be- 
tween, and not worth much even when ob- 
tained. It is sad to think that there are 
young men who let weeks and months pass 
away without a letter to their parents, or 
their brothers and sisters, who, when they 
do write, only send a line or two, with some 
lame excuse for not doing more; a line or 
two saying nothing, just containing some 
stereotyped statement of vague utterances, 
which gives nointormation. Why, the value 
of a letter from a young man to the far-off 
town or village home, consists in the little 
details; its affectionate gossip; its accounts 
of any circumstance or incident that may 
have promise in it of advantage; its story of 
hopeful struggle, of drawing success; or its 
references to new-formed friendships,to books 
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read, churches attended, lectures attended, 
with a thousand things besides, which may 
be small in themselves, but which show an 
interest in the home circle and manifest the 
beating of the child’s heart within the man’s. 

Young men are not aware what pain they 
may inflict by apparent neglect; liow lettérs 
brief and unfrequent may give rise to fear 
and doubt, and occasion anxious days and 
wakeful nights! Now, don’t neglect home; 
don't seem indifferent to your own family, 
as if all your own interests were transferred 
to strangers. Keep the chain of communi- 
cation bright by use, and write freely and 
fully, with unrestrained confidence that it 
may be felt that there is neither blight on 
the affections, nor error in the life, which is 
too often the cause of that lapse in filial or 
fraternal correspondence which, though the 
result also, at times, of mere thoughtlessness, 
is always unkind, and sometimes cruel. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


TRAVELLING StonEs.—Many of our readers 
have doubtless heard of the famous travelling 
stones of Australia, Similar curiosities have 
recently been found in Nevada, which are de- 
scribed as almost perfectly round, the majority 
of them as large as a walnut, and of an irony 
nature. When distributed about upon the 
fluor, table or other level surface, within two 
or three feet of each other, they immediately 
begin travelling toward a common centre, and 
there huddle up in a bunch, like a lot of eggs 
in a nest. A single stone removed to a distance 
of three and a half feet, upon being released 
at once started off, with wonderful and some- 
what comical celerity, to join its fellows; taken 
away four or five feet it remains motionless. 
They are found in a region that is compara- 
tively level, and is nothing but a bare rock. 
Scattered’ over this barren region are little 
basins, from a few feet to a rod or two in diam- 
eter, and it isin these that the rolling stones 
are found. They are from the size of a pea to 
five or six inches in diameter. The cause of 
these stones rolling together is doubtless to be 
found in the material of which they are com- 
posed, which appears to be loadstone or mag- 
netic iron ore. 


A RIVER IN THE OcEAN.—There is a river in 
the ocean. In the severest droughts it never 
fails, and in the mightiest floods it never over- 
flows. Its banks and its bottom are of cold 
water, while its-current is warm. The Gulf of 
Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is the 
Arctic Seas. It is the Gulf Stream. There is 
in the world no other so majestic a flow of wa- 
ter. Its current is more rapid than the Missis- 
sippi or the Amazon, and its volume more than 
a thousand times greater. Its waters, as far as 
the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. They 
are so distinctly marked that the line of junc- 
tion with the common sea-water may be traced 
by the eye. Often one half of the vessel may 
be perceived floating in the Gulf Stream water, 
while the other half is in the common water of 
the sea, so sharp is the line and the want of 
affinity between these waters; and such, too, 
the reluctance, so to speak, on the part of those 
of the Gulf Stream te mingle with the waters 
of the sea. In addition to this there is another 
peculiar fact, The fishermen on the coast of 
Norway are supplied with wood from the trop- 
ics by the Gulf Stream. Think of the Arctic 
fishermen burning upon their hearths the 


palms of Hayti, the mahogany of Honduras, 
and the precious woods of the Amazon and 
Orinoco. 

Tae Prant.—In Palgravo’s 
“Eastern arid Central Arabia,” we are told 
some interesting facts concerning this singular 
plant. The active principle appears to reside 
principally in its seeds. These seeds, when 
powdered and administered in full judicious 
quantities, produce effects similar to those pro- 
duced by the celebrated laughing-gas of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. The person to whom the 
drug is administered, laughs, sings, dances, 
and conducts himself in the most extravagant 
and ludicrous style. After an hour of this in- 
tense excitement, he falls asleep, and upon 
awakening, is totally unconscious of anything 
that he said or did while under the influence 
of the drug. It is a common joke to puta 
small quantity into the coffee of some unsus- 
pecting individual, in erder to enjoy a laugh at 
his awtics; and it is said that, when judiciously 
given, it has never produced any evil effects. 
The plants which bear these berries grow only 
in Arabia, In Kaseem it hardly attains the 
height of six inches above the ground, while in 
Gman it has reached the height of three or 
four feet, with wide-spreading limbs. The 
stems are woody, and when stripped of the 
bark have a yellowish tinge; the leaf. is of a 
dark green color, and pinnated, with about 
twenty leaflets on either side; the stalks are 
smooth and shining; the flowers are yellow, 
and grow in tufts, andanthers numerous, The 
fruit is a capsule, stuffed with greenish pad- 
ding, in which lie embedded two or three 
black seeds, in size and shape much like 
French beans. Their taste is sweetish, but 
with a peculiar opiate flavor. The smell is 
overpowering, and almost sickly. 

A Trez.—Among the plants of 
Guinea, one of the most curious is the cannon- 
ball tree. It grows to the height of sixty feet, 
and its flowers are remarkable for beanty and 
fragrance, and contradictory qualities. Its 
blossoms are of a delicious crimson, appearing 
in large bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. 
The fruit resembles enormous cannon balls, 
hence the name. From the shell domestic uten- 
sils are made, and the contents contain several 
kinds of acids, besides sugar and gum, and 
make an excellent drink in sickness, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Baxep Puppine.—T wo tumblerfuls of sifted 
flour, the same of sweet milk, five eggs, beaten 
separately. Mix the eggs; add the flour; then 
the milk; strain it, Butter a deep earthen 
dish; stir rapidly into the batter a teaspoonful 
of yeast powder, and pour into the dish, Bake 
in a quick oven. Eat with a liquid sauce. 
These puddings should be put to bake when 
the rest of the dinner is ready to be taken up. 
If long exposed to the air, they fall. 


Breap Puppine.—Pour ove. twelve table- 
spoonfuls of fine light bread or cracker crumbs, 
three tumblerfuls of boiling sweet milk. Let 
it stand covered until half an hour before din- 
ner. Then mix with six eggs well beaten, nine 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a small grated lemon, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, not heaped. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Toascertain whether 
a pudding is done, pierce it near the centre 
with a large straw or knife-blade; if no batter 
adheres to it, the pudding is done. 


Megat Pupprve.—Make it as a pie; tie a 
cloth over so.as to prevent the water getting 
in, and boil; or boil it in a mould; line the 
sides and bottom of the mould; add the meat, 
seasoning to taste; cover tight with a well- 
fitting cover; boil and turn out. Serve with 
drawn butter. 


Poor Man’s Puppina.—Pour one quart of 
hot sweet milk over a pint of stale bread or 
biscuit crumbs; let them soak an hour; sweet- 
en to taste. Beattwo eggs well; mix with the 
bread; stir all well. Season with orange peel, 
dried, beaten fine and sifted. Bake half an 
hour just as dinner is ready. It should be 
eaten as soon as done, with solid butter sauce. 

Breap anp Burrser Puppine.—Butter a 
deep pudding-dish; line the bottom with thin 
slices of light bread, well buttered; upon this, 
a thick layer of currants, raisins and citron; 
another layer of buttered bread. Make a cus- 
tard by beating six or eight eggs with a quar- 
ter of a pound of nice sugar and a quart of 
milk, Pour half this custard on the bread in 
the pudding-dish, and let it stand half an hour. 
Pour over the remainder of the custard, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Large crackers may 
be split and buttered, and used in the same 
way. Serve with mock oream or arrowroot 
gauce, 


SALLY Luyn.—Take a small tumbler of new 
milk and boil it. When cool, add to it two 
eggs well beaten, a cake of leaven (dissolve 
this in the milk), and flour enough to make a 
stiff batter. Make it up at nine o’clock at 
night; next morning stir ina tablespoonful of 
melted butter; grease a mould; pour in the 
batter, and set in a warm place to rise; when 
well risen, put it to bake. You can add sugar 
and spice, and make this a sweet cake if you 
like. If at all sour, stir in a little soda, dis- 
solved in a tablespoonfal of warm water, 


Rice Grippie CaKkes.—One pint and a half 
of cold boiled rice; put to soak an hour in 
warm water enough to cover it. Mash the 
rice well, and make a batter, just before using 
it, with one quart of sour milk, one light quart 
of flour, salt to'taste; two eggs well beaten. The 
butter should be moderately thick. Stirina 
teaspvonful of soda just before frying. 


Lemon Custarp.—Three lemons, six eggs, 
two cups of nice sugar, and two cups of cold 
water. Roll the lemons well; cut them in 
very thin slices, and press out the juice. Beat 
the eggs separately; stir the water and lemon 
juice together. Beat the sugar and the yolks 
of the eggs together; add, lastly, the whites 
well beaten. Bake in a rich paste. 


Cocoanot Custarp.—The whites of eight 
eggs beaten to a froth, eight tablespoonfals of 
powdered loaf sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, the white part of a large cocoa- 
nut grated, a wineglass of wine. Bake in puff 


paste. 


Autmonpd CustarpD.—Blanch a quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds; the same of bitter 
almonds or peach kernels; a quarter of a pound 
of powdered white sugar. Beat the almonds to 
a paste, adding rose or orange water to prevent 
their oiling. Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether; stir in the almond paste by degrees 
until worked in smoothly; add the whites of 
six eggs, beaten toa froth; beat in very lightly 
four even tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, dipped 
up lightly. Bake half an hour in paff paste. 
Sift loaf sugar over when cold. 


+ SHEeRBET.—To six lemons add eight sweet or- 
anges, sliced, and the seed removed, put one 
gallon of water; sweeten to taste, and freeze. 


Florence, the comedian, tells a capital 
story of a waiter at one of the London tav- 
erns who was sadly given to drink. A party 
of young men determined to reform him, and 
one day they read an imaginary paragraph 
from the paper relating to a terrible accident, 
in which an inebriate, on blowing out a can- 
die, was killed by the flames igniting with 
the fumes of his breath. Jerry pricked up 
his ears at this, and requested that the para- 
graph might be read to him again, which 
was done to the evident horror of the poor 
man, who immediately went in search of the 
prayer-book. Returning with this, he ex- 
pressed a desire to take a solemn oath upon 
it, bemoaned the fact that he had been a 
sorry tippler, and was bringing himself to 
ruin, and then swore that never again, so 
long as he lived, would he. attempt to blow 
outa candle! 


A certain professor of legerdemain and 
ventriloquism, about commencing his per- 
formance at Hannibal, Me., bethought him 
that this town was far away from the cen- 
tres of civilization, and that it would be well 
to precede his exhibition with a few grace- 
ful words of explanation and warning, to pro- 
mote application, and to prevent any possi- 
ble fright on the part of the ladies. ‘“ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” said he, “ you must not be 
frightened by what you hear, nor imagine 
that it is done by sperrits. You'll hear a 
voice sometimes up atop of the chimney, 
and sometimes down in the suller, but don’t 
‘be skeered; the sounds aint up thar, nor 
down thar. I make ’em all myself away 
deep dewn,” suiting the action to the word, 
“in my in’ards, and that’s the reason why 
. they’re called guttural sounds.” This expla- 
* nation was received with great enthusiasm. 


The following anecdote is told of Father 
Allen, the first pastor of the church in Wolf- 
borough : 

One day, while writing a sermon, he was 
called out of his study, on some business 
with a neighbor. A young man, witha large 
amount of fun and mischief in his head, was 
living with the pastor. He went into the 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


study and noticed a sermon lying on the 
desk, whieh Mr. Allen was writing for the 
coming Sabbath. Curiosity led him to read 
the page not quite finished. The last sen- 
tence Mr. Allen had left quite incomplete. 
It read as follows: “The wicked flourish like 
a green bay—’ The boy added “horse,” 
When Mr. Allen returned to the study he 
did not correct the boy’s new interpretation, 
but from that point went on and finished the 
sermon. On the next Sabbath the congre- 
gation were startled with something new, if 
not true. The good pastor, reading his ser- 
mon, said, “ The wicked flourish like a green 
bay horse. The wicked flourish like a green 
bay horse.” The preacher paused, and then 
said with emphasis, “ Horse! Yes, my breth- 
ren, like a green bay horse!” The scene 
which followed is described as one of uncon- 
trollable merriment on the part of the con- 


gregation. 


The moral to the following, told by the 
sufferer, is too apparent tomention. Young 
ladies will hereafter run their brothers out 
when gentlemen call: 

I’m certain that I wished somebody would 
spank the young rascal. We talked of hills, 
mountains, vales and cataracts—I believe I 
said waterfalls—when the boy spoke up and 
said: 

“ Why, sister’s got a trunk full of them up 
stairs; pa says they are made of hoss hair.” 

This revelation struck terror into me, and 
blushes into the cheeks of my fair companion. 

It began-to be very apparent to me that I 
must be very guarded in what I said, lest the 
boy might slip in his remarks at uncalled-for 
places; in fact, I turned my conversation to 
bim. and told him he ought to go home with 
me, and see what nice chickens we had in 
the country. Unluckily,I mentioned a yoke 
of calves my brother owned. The word calves 
ruined all. The little one looked up and 
said: 

“ Sister’s got a dozen pair of them, but she 
don’t wear ’em only when she goes up in 
town of windy days.” 

“Leave the room, you unmannerly little 
wretch!” exclaimed Emily ; “leave 
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' TJ know what yon want me to leave the 
room for,” replied he; “you can’t fool me. 
You want to set on that man’s lap and kiss 
him like you did Bill Simmons the other day ; 
you can’t fool me, I jes tell you. Gem me 
some candy like he did and Pll go. You 
think because you’ve got the Grecian bend 
that you’re smart. Guess I know a thing or 
two. I’m mad at you, anyhow, because papa 
would have bought me a top yesterday if it 
hadn’t been for yon gettin’ them curls, dog 
yer! You needn’t turn so red in the face, 
cause I can see the paint. There aint no use 
in winking with that glass eye of yourn, for 
Taint going out o’ here, now that’s what’s 
the matter with the purps. I don’t care if 
you are twenty-eight years old, you aint no 
boss mine.” 


Artemus Ward, when a young man, once 
brought up in Cleveland and took up the 
profession of reporter for one of the papers 
there. Out that way there was a remark- 
ably slow railroad, and Artemus used to say 
there was a man young, buoyant, full of hope, 
and as light-hearted a convict as could pos- 
sibly be found, who was going to spend a 
couple of years in the penitentiary at the 
other end of the road. He got upon the 
train and started for his destination. When 
he arrived there he was so old, decrepid, and 
ehanged in appearance, that he would not 
answer the description, and was refused ad- 
mittance. The road was a source of great 
annoyance to Artemus, and one day he re- 
monstrated with the conductor, telling him 
that the road was an injustice to mankind. 
“You ought to put the cow-catcher on the 
other end of the train—there’s where all the 
danger is.” “Why so?” said the conducter. 


“ Well, you see there’s no likelihood that you | 


wil! ever overtake the cow; but what’s to 
binder a cow from walking in at the rear 
door and biting the passengers ?” 


A cynical married man, who probably 
“ piled on the agony” in the days when his 
present wife was his heart’s dearest darling, 
the light of his life, the bright star of his 
hopes, and the only—only—only woman in 
all the world who, etc., has got over his hero- 
ics, and thinks nobody else has a right to 
make a confounded noodle of himself if he 
wants to, writes as follows: “ Did you ever 
see spoony and his girl travelling? Such bill- 
ing and cooing; caressing and loving; such 


quiet sheop’s eyes and hand squeezings; 


languidly reclining on ench other’s shoul- 
ders. It is the duty of the legislature te 
pass a law, with stringent penalties against 
the spoonies travelling in public, and add a 
clause, that on conviction, the governor shall 
not pardon them, 


We are told that “ married persons tarrying 
with the Shakers, are respectfully notified that 
each sex occupy separate sleeping apartments 
when they remain.” Some time ago, a new- 
ly-married couple, on a little bridal trip, vis- 


ited the Shakers. The eyening was spent in 


talk. Bed-time came and the couple were 
invited to sle®. They passed out of the of- 
fice up stairs; there saw two sober-faced 
Shakers, a “ brother ” and a “sister,” each 
with a candle. 

“ Man to the left!” said the brother, and 
into a room he escorted the bridegroom. 

“Woman to the right!’ as quietly said 
the sister, and into a separate room the bride 
was ushered. The newly-made man and 
wife separated without even a good-night 
kiss, Weare very much inclined to think 
that if it is ever our “ good fortune to marry,” 
we will not visit the Shakers on our bridal 
tour. 


A man from one of the rural districts re- 
cently went to Washington to see the sights. 
A member of the House, whose constituent 
he was, said, “Come up to-morrow, and I 
will give you a seat on the floor of the 
House.” “No, you don't!” replied Jona- 
than; “I always manage to have a cheer to — 
set on at home, andI bet I haint come to 
Washington to set on the floor! Injuns may 
do that when they come, if they like, but I, 
that am civilized, don’t do it.” 


A young man from the country, out walk- 
ing with a young lady, cudgelled his brains 
for some interesting topic of conversation to 
arouse her with, but in vain; he could hit 
upon nothing until they met several cows, 
when the swain said, with much simplicity 
of manner, “ Now, isn’t it strange what a 
motherly appearance a cow has?” To which 
the lady replied, “I don’t think it strange, 
sir, that acow should have a motherly ap- 
pearance to a calf.” 


Pretty teacher—Now, Johnny Wells, can 
you tell me what is meant by a miracle? 
Johnny—Yes ma’am. Mother says if you 
don’t marry our new parson, that-it will be 
miracle, 
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A Quiet Smoke in the Barn. 


How the Smoker looked the pext Morning, > 


THE MISHAPS OF A ‘SMOKES 
The First Smoke. The Effect, 
AQuict Smoke ia the Bed, 
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